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PREFACE 


| fe commenting on this Epistle, with its wide range of 

topics and the peculiar difficulties attendant upon 
its markedly occasional character, I have found myself 
led to a length of treatment, which requires apology, 
I hope that the relegation to an appendix of much 
special matter, and the consecutive treatment in the 
Introduction of the main topics and general character 
of the Epistle, will make the commentary more easy to 
use than its bulk will at first promise. Those who 
have attempted the task of treating with any approach 
to thoroughness such a wide variety of subjects will, 
I think, be the first to excuse the imperfections of the 
treatment. 

It will be understood that the difficulties of the task 
have been increased by the nature of the times through 
which we are passing. It is the more incumbent on 
me to acknowledge my large debt to three German 
commentators, Heinrici, Lietzmann and Johannes Weiss, . 
whose names occur frequently in the following pages. 
S. Paul offers in this Epistle, as a solution of the 
divisions and perplexities of the Corinthian Church, 
the profound and penetrating apprehension of the true 
union of men in the all-sufficing all-embracing life of 
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the Risen Lord. If we have any hope of the restora- 
tion, in Gop’s good time, of the community of learning 
and the fellowship of faith, it is because we believe in ° 
the inexhaustible power of the life that is from above. 
Many other obligations will be apparent from the 
notes: but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of re- 
cording my special indebtedness to Dr Frederic Wallis, 
of Gonville and Caius College, sometime Bishop of 
Wellington in New Zealand, who has most kindly read 
the proofs and spent ungrudging pains on criticism and 
suggestion. The book would be far more imperfect 
than it is, had it not been for his generous assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. CorIntH. 


Corinth, in the time of St Paul, was a Roman colony, founded 
about 46 B.c. by Julius Caesar, the residence of the proconsul of 
the senatorial province of Achaia, a great emporium of trade 
between the East and Rome, with a mixed seafaring and mercan- 
tile population of Italians, Greeks, Jews and other Orientals, 
and with the usual characteristics of a great commercial city, set 
by its harbours, Lechaeum and Cenchreae, on two seas (bimaris 
Corinthus). It inherited the fame of the old Corinth, destroyed 
by Mummius in 146 B.c., and was proud of its inheritance: but 
it had, in reality, little in common with the ancient Greek town ; 
and among the contemporary cities of Hellas, it was the least 
Greek. Its Italian character was indicated by the fact that it 
was the first city of Hellas to admit the brutalising institution 
of the gladiatorial games: the luxury, dissipation and public 
immorality were alien to the comparative refinement and sim- 
plicity which characterised the Greek towns of the time: and it 
offered freer hospitality than others to the strange religions of 
the East. Its predominant characteristics were those of a great 
mercantile and seafaring population, barely affected by tradi- 
tional culture, by the self-respect of a homogeneous community, 
or by the common reverence for a national or municipal religion. 
It was a cosmopolitan city, without the responsibilities of empire 
or nationality. Its gods were the gods of sensual pleasure and 
self-indulgence: and in its social condition it was proverbial for 
the open practice of sexual vice and the existence side by side of 
the worst extremes of poverty and riches. That there was any 
interest in the specifically Greek pursuits of philosophy and 
rhetoric at this time, there is little direct evidence, beyond what 
is suggested by the first Epistle. But the tomb of Diogenes the 
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Cynic was to be found there: and we hear of the presence there 
of Demetrius the Cynic and friend of Seneca, evidence that in 
Corinth as elsewhere the wandering Cynic preachers found an 
audience. At a later date we are told that letters and learned 
men flourished there (Aristides, Ov. 111. 24, 10, ¢. 180 a.D., Weiss). 
And indeed we may assume that where Greeks were gathered 
together, rhetoric and the philosophy of the day would find their 
devotees, But we may safely conclude that their main effects 
were the barren logomachies or declamations of the schools, or 
the fanatical individualism of the Cynics. 

One common interest roused the enthusiasm of the populace 
and attracted visitors from all parts of the empire. Soon 
after the refounding of the city, Corinth resumed the presi- 
dency of the Isthmian games. There, as at the other great 
games-centres of Greece, the athlete reached the zenith of his 
fame: and the worship of physical skill and prowess filled the 
void left in men’s minds by the decay of all political ambitions 
and national hopes (Mommsen, Provy. E. T. 1. pp. 287 f.). 

‘The ideal of the Corinthian was the reckless development of 
the individual. The merchant who made his gain by all and 
every means, the man of pleasure surrendering himself to every 
lust, the athlete steeled to every bodily exercise and proud in his 
physical strength, are the true Corinthian types: in a word 
the man who recognised no superior and no law but his own 
desires’ (Von Dobschtitz, Die wrchr. Gemeinde, p. 18). 

There was, indeed, in the welter of debased humanity, one 
community which preserved a strong moral consciousness, a pure 
religion and an indelible national spirit. The Jews, in Corinth, 
as in so many other great cities of the empire, had great privi- 
leges and influence enough to make their privileges respected. 
They were apparently numerous: their position among alien 
crowds made them cling with the greater tenacity to their 
peculiar social institutions and religious beliefs and practices, 
even when, as was probably the case in the Dispersion, they 
took some colour from the surrounding atmosphere of thought. 
But for the most part such influence was superficial, They 
remained a nation apart, with their own internal discipline and 
a considerable degree of self-government. On the other hand, 
they attracted the attention and even the adherence of many 
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among their neighbours, who were looking for a more sober way 
of life and a loftier religion than they could find elsewhere. The 
‘worshippers,’ as they were called (of ceBdyevor), because they 
attended the worship of the Synagogue without entering into the 
Jewish community itself, formed in the communities of the Dis- 
persion, a fringe of Gentile adherents sought after by the Jews 
themselves, not only from religious motives but on social and 
even political grounds. The importance of this class, in the 
spread of the Gospel, can hardly be overestimated. They formed 
the bridge by which S. Paul crossed the gulf between the Jewish 
and the Gentile worlds. They were the occasion at once of his 
greatest conquests and of the bitterest envy and hostility directed 
against him by the Jews, who felt that he was reaping the 
harvest of their own endeavours. They account for the rapid 
spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles in the cities of Asia 
Minor and Greece, as well as in Rome, and explain the pheno- 
menon of his letters, addressed in so many instances to what 
appear to be almost wholly Gentile readers. 

But this brings us to the consideration of S. Paul’s work in 
Corinth and the character of the Church which he there 
established. 


2. S. Paun AND CoRINTH. 


8. Paul’s first visit to Corinth! was the climax of his second 
missionary journey, in which he planted the Gospel in Europe. 
He came alone. He had been driven from the cities of Mace- 
donia by the violence of the Jews, and had left Athens amid the 
jeers of that University town, though not without fruit. If, 
first, we follow the story given in Acts (ce. xviil.), we find him 
repeating here the plan, which he had already adopted and which 
indeed the necessities of the case prescribed at his entry into a 
new city. He began by speaking in the synagogue to the mixed 
congregation of Jews and Greeks, and trying to convince his 
hearers (v. 4, émeev) that the Messiah had come in the person 
of Jesus (v. 5). He had already found a lodging with members of 
his own trade, Aquila and Priscilla, Jews lately arrived from 
Rome, whence they had been expelled by the edict of Claudius. 


1 For dates see the Table, pp. lxxvif, 
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Whilst he was thus closely engaged with the exposition of the 
Gospel, he was joined by Silas and Timothy, coming back from 
their several missions to Macedonia, no doubt with pressing 
requests that S. Paul would return thither (cf. 1 Thess. iii. 1 f.). 
With this request he was prevented from complying by the 
pressure of work at Corinth, as well as adverse infiuences in 
Macedonia. Apparently not long after their arrival the work 
in the synagogue was finally stopped by the opposition of the 
Jews. Forced to turn his back upon them, he transferred his 
centre of teaching to the neighbouring house of Titius Justus, 
a Greek who had been accustomed to worship in the synagogue 
and had there heard and accepted his teaching. The fact that his 
house afforded room for the meetings S. Paul now held there 
shows him to have been a man of substance. The time spent in 
the synagogue had not been altogether fruitless. Many others 
of the ‘ worshippers’ had been convinced as well as his new host. 
But we are told of only one Jewish convert, or rather of one 
family. ‘Crispus the ruler of the synagogue believed the Lord, 
with his whole house.’ And the meagreness of the result of his 
strenuous eftorts, particularly among those whom he never ceased 
to regard as his own people, left S. Paul with a sense of depression 
and failure. He might well feel that all that he could do had 
been done; he was clear: and yet the disappointment would 
be as bitter and the outlook none the less gloomy. At this 
critical stage his confidence is renewed and his exertions stimu- 
lated. Ina vision the Lord Himself, ‘whose he was and whom 
he served,’ bids him lay aside his gloomy apprehensions, and 
continue to ‘preach the word in season and out of season’ strong 
in the protection of his Master and in the assurance that He 
had ‘much people in this city. All thoughts of leaving were 
given up: he settled down to his work among the Greeks and 
continued preaching and teaching in Corinth for the next eighteen 
months. 

Such is 8. Luke’s account of the beginnings of the Gospel in 
Corinth. It is important to notice that he deals only with the 
earliest beginnings. As in other cases, his main interest is to 
show how the Gospel passed from the Jewish to the Gentile world. 
Once the transition is effected, he summarises all that went to 
the building up of a church amidst the new environment in 
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the fewest possible words. The only other incident he records is 
that remarkable one in which 8. Paul was brought into relation 
with the Roman authorities, and acquitted by the proconsul of 
any crime against the Roman State. He then leaves the case of 
Corinth with a brief statement which shows us that Aquila and 
Priscilla have become Christians, and that a group of ‘brethren,’ 
an organised church, exists in Corinth. We are left to conclude 
that that church is quite predominantly Gentile, however im- 
portant the services which it may have received from the few 
Jews who haye thrown in their lot with the Gentiles. 


This exposition of Acts xviii. 1 ff. depends on a careful rendering 
of tenses. In v. 4 the imperfect dvedéyero describes a period of 
teaching in the synagogue: ére@ev describes S. Paul’s aim in these 
discourses, and says nothing of success. Inv. 5 the contrast between 
the arrival of Silas and Timothy (xar#\Oov) and 8. Paul’s continued 
occupation with his exposition (cvvelxero) hints at the possibility that 
he might have been led by their arrival to break off his work at 
Corinth and return to Macedonia. With that hint, 8S. Luke returns 
to the description of the course of events in the synagogue: he 
summarises the substance of S. Paul’s teaching, describes the steady 
and increasingly violent opposition of the Jews (dvritacoopévur, 
PracdypovvTwr) till the climax is reached in the definite act in which 
8. Paul abandons the synagogue and transfers his teaching centre to 
the house of Titius Justus (éxrwagédpevos, elrev, ueraBds, 7dOev). In 
v. 8 he sums up the results of the synagogue period: one Jew and 
his family had been converted (émlarevcev) and many of the Corinthians, 
probably of the class of ‘ worshippers,’ were converted from time to 
time during this period (érlcrevoy). Then he suggests by the story 
of the vision that S. Paul was depressed (u7 goBod, ‘lay aside thy 
fears’) but recovered confidence to persevere in his preaching, this 
time to the Gentiles as such. The new period is marked by éxd@ucev ; 
he settled down to his work; and the length of its continuance is 
described. 


It is at this point, as it appears, that the references, which the 
Epistles give us, to the founding of the church at Corinth, take 
up the story. There is little reference in them to Jewish 
Christiansamong the first converts. The one certain reference 
is to Crispus (1 Cor. i. 14), if he may be identified with the ruler 
of the synagogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 8. On the other hand 
in 1 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1, 2, we have a clear indication, 
probably contemporary, of the vehement opposition of the Jews, 
and in 1 Thess. iii. 6, 7 a contemporary account and in 1 Cor. ii. 
1f. a vivid reminiscence of that depression and anxiety which is 
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shown in Acts xviii. 9 to have been relieved by the vision of the 
Lord. For S. Paul the effective beginning of his work at Corinth 
dates from his retirement to the house of Titius Justus: and 
‘the fear and trembling,’ with which, as he looks back, he 
remembers coming to them, was not caused by the ill-success of 
his work at Athens, but by the failure of bis work in the syna- 
gogue at Corinth. Moreover we may also find the contrast with 
the simplicity of his preaching when he came to them, his in- 
sistence on the Cross of Christ as his whole message, not in any 
philosophical turn which he is conjectured to have adopted in 
Athens, but in the elaborate controversy of scripture interpreta- 
tion and deduction which he had used in the synagogue in vain: 
such methods did not remove the scandal of the Cross: and in 
the house of Titius he adopted simpler methods. The presence 
there of many of ‘the worshippers,’ who followed him, made it 
natural indeed to appeal to the ancient Scriptures still (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 1, xv. 3), but the staple of his argument was the deeper and 
wider theme of the love of Gop revealed on the Cross, and His 
power revealed in the resurrection of the Lord. 

It is probable that among these ‘worshippers’ we should 
place Stephanas and his household, the firstfruits of Achaia, 
that is, of the new predominantly Gentile church, and perhaps 
others of the little band of names, which we find scattered 
throughout the Epistles, Fortunatus and Achaicus, Gaius 
(1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. xvi. 23), Erastus, Quartus, Tertius 
(Rom. 7b.), and Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11). Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) would 
mark the extension of the preaching to Cenchreae, the sea-port. 
But of course some of these may have been the fruit of the new 
period of activity. Then it was that the growth of the church 
became rapid. The great majority of the new converts were 
naturally Gentiles (1 Cor. vi. 11, x. 14, xii. 2), and they for the 
most part of the poorer and less educated classes (1 Cor. i. 26, 
vi. 9-11). 

He had for his coadjutors in this work Silvanus and Timothy 
(2 Cor. i. 19) though probably their labours were intermittent, 
owing to journeys to Macedonia. Sosthenes, who is associated 
with him in the address of the first Epistle, cannot safely be 
identified with the ruler of the synagogue of the same name 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 17. Titus would appear not to have 
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had dealings with the Corinthians till a later period; he is 
mentioned only in the second Epistle. And later too came 
Apollos (Acts xviii. 27), and probably other travelling preachers 
of varying gifts and not always concordant motives. But to no 
one of them, nor to all, did the Corinthian Christians owe a debt 
comparable to that which they owed to S. Paul. He was the 
planter, founder, father, and peculiar apostle of the church. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian community and of 
S. Paul’s relations with it receives little attention in the Acts. 
We are told that Apollos! passed from Ephesus to Corinth and 
preached there: and that S. Paul himself? passed three months 
there in the winter following his departure from Ephesus and 
preceding his last recorded visit to Jerusalem. For further 
information we must look to the Epistles. From the ‘first 
Epistle to the Corinthians’ we learn that he wrote from 
Ephesus, before a certain Pentecost (xvi. 8), a reply to a letter 
received from Corinth (vii. 1), which apparently in its turn 
was occasioned by a letter of S, Paul’s to Corinth (v. 9). He 
had also received an oral account of affairs at Corinth from 
‘Chloe’s people’ (i. 11), and no doubt also from Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus (xvi. 17), who may have been the 
bearers of the letter from Corinth. There is no reference in 
this Epistle to any other visit to Corinth than the original 
visit: though it is of course possible that there may have been 
a second visit, made from Ephesus, before this Epistle was 
written. Leaving that question for the moment, we note that 
the general relation of S. Paul to the Corinthians as a body 
indicates the maintenance of the original relation, even if there 
were signs of dissatisfied or even antagonist elements. The 
church consults its founder on numerous points of difficulty ; 
and he replies with an authority unstrained and confident and 
an affection which reveals no sense of injury or want of recipro- 
cation. Only in the first four chapters is there any hint of 
a rift in the mutual confidence: and the manner in which the 
difficulty of the parties is treated suggests that it was a question 
of certain personal exaggerations and ambitions, which had not 
so far produced any widespread effect in the church in the 
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directions either of dispute of the authority of S, Paul or of 
antagonism to his person and teaching. 

The ‘second Epistle’ presents a remarkable contrast. From 
it we gather that there has been a crisis in the relations between 
S. Paul and the church which threatened at one time to 
develope into a final breach. There has been a second visit, 
and of a very painful kind. The danger is past and a large 
portion of the letter is occupied by the statement of the recon- 
ciliation and of S. Paul’s thankfulness. The feelings expressed, 
whether of apprehension and indignation in cc. x.-xiil., or of 
renewed aftection and confidence in cc. i.—ix., are of the intensest 
degree. No other epistle manifests such a sustained strain of 
strong personal feeling. It is inconceivable, psychologically, 
that the events which occasioned this contrast could have taken 
place before the first Epistle was written: and the problems 
to which they give rise belong for the most part to the com- 
mentary on the second Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth during 
those winter months which 8. Paul, in achievement of his hope, 
passed there. ‘Gaius the host of me and the whole church, 
Erastus the steward of the city, and Quartus the brother’ are 
joined in the greetings to the church at Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). 
S. Paul’s work in those parts was finished (Rom. xvi. 23): we 
may probably gather from the calm and confident tone of that 
epistle, that all the brotherly affection and restoration of mutual 
confidence which he had hoped from that visit were abundantly 
granted, 

Once again after a long interval he visited the city of 
so many joys and pains. ‘Erastus stayed on in Corinth’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) tells us that on that last journey of Paul the 
prisoner to his martyrdom in Rome, the way led through 
Corinth. We may allow the imagination to rest for a moment 
on that last meeting between the apostle and the disciples, who 
owed it to him that they were disciples of the one Lord, between 
the founder and the church which he had guided and sustained 
through so many storms and perils, the father whose un- 
wearying love and faithful discipline had kept his children 
through all the dangers of youth and manhood, now Paul the 
prisoner, the aged, passing to his last reward. 
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3. PLACE AND DATE. 


The place of writing is fixed by xvi. 8. S. Paul is at Ephesus, 
and purposes to stay on there till Pentecost. In the Acts we are 
told of a sojourn at Ephesus extending over two years (xix. 10) 
or ‘a space of three years’ (xx. 31), followed by a journey to 
Macedonia and a three months’ stay in the winter in Achaia 
immediately preceding the last journey to Jerusalem. The 
letter then was written from Ephesus: the reference to Ephesus 
by name in xy. 32 should not be regarded as inconsistent with 
this conclusion. 

The date, then, must fall before the Pentecost of the year in 
which 8. Paul left Ephesus. But how long before? There igs 
little in the letter itself to give us greater precision. The form 
of phrase implies that it was not more than a year before: but 
at any time within the preceding year the phrase would be 
natural. ‘A door great and effectual’ has been ‘opened,’ and 
Pentecost is no doubt named as allowing a sufficient interval for 
taking full advantage of that opening. It is improbable there- 
fore that the preceding Passover gives the time of writing: the 
allusion to the Passover in v. 8 is completely explained by the 
context, and does not suggest any chronological conclusion. 
The importance of the precise date becomes serious only in 
connexion with the train of events implied in the second 
Epistle. We are forced by that Epistle to allow time for 
developments at Corinth after the receipt of this first Epistle, 
for news of these developments reaching Ephesus, for a visit to 
Corinth, painful and brief, and the return to Ephesus, for a 
painful letter despatched to Corinth, and the report of its effect 
brought to S. Paul in Macedonia. Although it would be possible 
to compress these events within the.period between the Passover 
and the autumn, say November, of that year, a longer interval 
would be more natural: and we may place the Epistle in the 
later autumn or early winter of the last year of the stay at 
Ephesus. In that case, about two years and six or nine months 
had elapsed since S. Paul was last at Corinth. 

During that time we may be sure that communications 
between the Apostle and the young Christian church had been 
frequent (cf. 2 Thess. ii, 2). But of these we hear only of one 
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letter on each side. In v. 108. Paul refers to a letter which he 
had written to Corinth, and in vii. 1 to a letter he had received 
from Corinth. Of the letter referred to in v. 10 we have no 
remains, unless, as some think, portions of it are embedded in 
one or other of our letters. Of the letter from Corinth we can 
at least state some of the subjects, as the greater part of our 
first Epistle deals with questions raised by the Corinthians in 
that letter, perhaps indeed the whole of cc. vil.-xv. incl., and 
even much of c. xvi. 


4, THE CHRISTIAN ComMMUNITY. 


It seems clear from the whole tone, as well as from incidental 
allusions in the letter, that the church in Corinth was mainly 
composed of converted Gentiles. There is little if anything to 
suggest that it included any considerable element of converted 
Jews. There is apparently no question of the obligation of the 
law: the discussion of things lawful and unlawful is conducted 
on quite independent lines. The reference to ‘our fathers’ (x. 1) 
implies indeed the continuity of development from the church of 
the old Dispensation to the church of the new: but that is 
consistent with a predominantly Gentile character in the com- 
munity addressed (see note), and is a constant element in S, Paul’s 
thought. The free use of the Old Testament shows that those 
scriptures remained for the new church a treasury of religious 
example and instruction. 

As in other cases, the maintenance of this heritage would 
be facilitated by the apparently large nucleus of cePdpevon, 
‘worshippers,’ whom 8S. Paul carried with him from the syna- 
gogue. The community consisted of all classes. While the 
lower and uneducated class of artisans and shopkeepers seems 
to have predominated, we must not overlook the indication that 
many, though relatively few, of the educated and wealthy classes 
were included. The character of the party dissensions points to 
this: the partisans have to be reminded that they do not form a 
large proportion of the community ; but that implies that they 
were actually fairly numerous, The wealthy were in sufficient 
numbers to form their own sets and cliques, and the wise to 
give currency to the views and principles which led ‘the strong’ 
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to maintain social relations with their heathen friends and 
acquaintances. Among the individuals named we find a ruler 
of the synagogue, a treasurer of the city, a wealthy man 
who could keep open hospitality for the ‘whole church,’ and, 
apparently, business people such as Stephanas and Chloe, with 
their households of slaves. The proportion of Latin names 
seems to indicate that many of the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were among the converts; but no doubt the majority 
were Greeks: while the mixed population of the busy seaport 
may be supposed to have provided the church with some 
representatives of the many races which congregated there. 

It was to a church composed of such elements, and after a 
period of about four years from its foundation, that the first 
Epistle was addressed. The first impression, that it suggests, 
is of a society given up to unseemly wrangles and bitter divisions, 
cropping up even in its most sacred assemblies: still implicated 
in the loose living of the heathen surroundings from which it 
was scarcely struggling to be free, dangerously unsettled in its 
moral judgments, and easily misled or gravely uninstructed in 
the elements of the Christian faith. It is clear that there was 
an absence or at least a weakness of self-government: no central 
authority kept in check the warring elements or decided the 
grave questions which troubled the young church. While there 
were abundant marks of Christian enthusiasm, the application 
of Christian principle to daily life was undecided and wayward. 
The profound problem of giving moral expression to their re- 
ligious convictions baffled those who were attempting it, and 
found some, perhaps many, who saw no need even for the 
attempt. Men were more interested in the superficial emotions 
-and the speculative discussions, which the new faith occasioned, 
than in the purifying of the personal and social life which their 
allegiance to the new Lord demanded. On every hand the rags 
of their heathen practices and thoughts hampered them; they 
were bound hand and foot with the gravecloths of their dead 
selves. 

It rings strangely when we find S. Paul addressing such a 
society as this, as ‘the church of Gop, sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints’: when he thanks Gop for their 
proficiency in utterance and knowledge, for their lacking no 
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spiritual gift. And the strangeness is even emphasised by the 
general tone of the letter. Throughout he meets their need by 
appeal to the highest standards and deepest conception of their 
union with Gop in Christ. He does not hesitate to appeal to 
their advanced knowledge of what the true Christian state is. 
They are a shrine of Gop, an abode of the Holy Spirit: they 
have been washed, sanctified, justified: their bodies are shrines 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in them, In their assemblies they 
knew themselves to be partners in Christ: much was uttered 
which could be recognised as the true outpouring of the Spirit: 
and there were many signs of the eager desire to help and to 
care for those that needed help and care. In a word, it was 
a strangely mixed society. But if we are to estimate its condi- 
tion fairly, we must recognize that S. Paul felt it worth while to 
address to them the loftiest appeals and the most profound 
teaching. For all their waywardness, self-conceit, and self- 
deception, yet he saw in them the seed of great spiritual growth : 
and here and there at least, in individuals and in families, that 
growth was more than mere promise. The very fact that these 
questions of morality and faith were raised by them for his 
advice shows a strong determination in the church itself to 
wrestle with its temptations. We are looking in fact upon a 
phenomenon of the deepest interest, the gradual growth of a 
new spiritual life, a new moral order, a new social organism in 
the midst of the most adverse circumstances and out of most 
unpromising material, Over the troubled waters of that great 
and worldly city we are shown the Spirit moving, and the 
new heaven and the new earth being gradually created. ‘If a 
man is in Christ, there is a new creation: the old things pass, lo! 
a fresh state is come to pass: but all this is from Gop.’ 


5. Tue First EPisrue. 


At the time when the first Epistle was written, not more than 
four years had elapsed since the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Corinth. There had, as we have seen, been correspondence 
between S. Paul and his friends already. A letter from S. Paul 
had already dealt, in some degree, with a prevailing danger. 
A letter from Corinth is the immediate occasion of this reply. 
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But besides this letter §. Paul had other channels of communi- 
cation, and had received through them information which made 
him wish to speak his mind. 

It may be well to set out the main topics which were thus 
raised. 

S. Paul first deals with the reports he has received from 
travellers from Corinth, referring to the following subjects: 

(1) The existence of cliques in the church, ce. i.-iv. 

(2) A grave case of discipline, or, rather, of the absence of 
discipline, ¢. v. 1-13. 

(3) The existence of a litigious temper among the members 
of the church, c. vi. 1-11. 

(4) Christian freedom and the religion of the body, ¢. vi. 
12-20. 

The whole of the rest of the Epistle, with the exception of 
c. Xvi., would seem to be occupied with questions raised by the 
Corinthians in their letter. These are: 

(5) The Christian theory and practice of marriage, ¢. vii. 

(6) The Christian duty in relation to meats offered to idols 
and the social questions involved, cc. vili.—xi. 1. 

(7) The regulation of Christian assemblies, c. xi. 1, 2, as 
regards: 

(a) the place of women in the assemblies, c. xi. 3-16; 

(b) the order of the common feast, ¢, xi. 17-34; 

(c) the nature and exercise of spiritual gifts, cc. xii., xiii, 
xiv. 

(8) The doctrine of the Resurrection, c. xv. 

It is well to note the variety of these subjects. Internal 
politics, the grave moral questions raised in connexion with 
marriage and the discipline of the body, the social relations of 
Christians with their heathen neighbours, church discipline and 
order, the fundamental question of the nature and operation of 
the Spirit in the individual and in the church, and finally the 
great doctrinal question of the resurrection with its tremendous 
practical implications are all raised and dealt with. The bare 
enumeration gives a vivid impression of the keenness of the life 
in the young society. There can be no doubt that they took 
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their new religion seriously. If it is the part of faith to ask 
questions and to raise doubts, there was no lack of faith among 
them. If some were over confident and quick with theories and 
answers, many hesitated and feared the ready solution. Here 
was fruitful soil for the skilled husbandman. And as a skilled 
husbandman S. Paul encourages growth, even where he prunes. 
Perhaps in none of his epistles have we more conclusive 
instances of the keen insight and firm hand, with which he 
cuts to the nerve of the ditticulties propounded, and meets the 
detailed problems with fundamental solutions. 

The difficulties to be met were partly due to the strangeness 
of the claim that the whole lite of body as well as spirit, of daily 
business as well as what are commonly felt to be more definitely 
religious practices, must be brought under the rule of Christ. 
that all life must be spiritualised, and all religion moralised. 
But they were also partly due to the complexity of social 
conditions. It was impossible to give a rule for every case, 
even if it had been desirable. S. Paul lays down great prin- 
ciples. He distinguishes between them and certain advice 
which he gives in particular cases, leaving much freedom to 
the individual conscience, He is indeed expounding not a code 
of laws but a new life: and in laying down the lines of growth 
much must be left to the experience of the life itself. It is 
high testimony to the general soundness of the community that 
S. Paul can and does so often appeal to their sense of what is 
right and truly Christian. 


6. THE Parrizs orn CLIQUES. 


The first subject which S. Paul tackles in this letter is the | 
subject of the Parties. We notice that apparently no reference 
had been made to them in the letter he had received from 
Corinth: though it is quite possible that some of the ques- 
tions raised in that letter had been subjects of disagreement 
and dispute between the parties. He has heard of them by 
report from Chloe’s people. And the indication of that report 
was that there were ‘controversies’ (p.des) among the Corinthians 
and that these controversies were conducted by groups of persons 
or the teachers of such groups, which professed to attach 
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themselves to great persons in the church. Before attempting 
to examine the significance of the party names, we must first’ 
be clear as to the extent of the division implied, and secondly, 
consider what light S. Paul’s argument in i. 10-iv. fin. OG on 
their characteristics. 

In the first place, then, it is clear that there was so far no 
outward breach of communion in the church. ‘Disputes, con- 
troversies’ (€p.des) is the word chosen to describe these dissensions: 
and the stronger word ‘divisions’ (cxicpara) is used (i. 10) to 
describe a state, of which they are still only in danger. Nor 
do the later chapters of the Epistle show any sign of outward 
division. The free and the scrupulous, the strong and the weak, 
are still regarded as of one community: and even the serious 
defects of their common worship do not go further than most 
regrettable and blameworthy distinctions between rich and poor. 
They still unite for common worship. It is the prevalence 
of the controversial temper, and the attempt to gain sanction 
for it by what will be seen to be the unwarranted use of great 
names, which are the subjects of S. Paul’s criticism. 

Secondly we ask, how does 8. Paul deal with the matter, and 
what conclusions can we draw from his way of dealing with it as 
to the character and extent of the controversies ? 

The subject appears to be dealt with in 1. 13-1v. fin.: at least 
these chapters hang together and seem to spring directly from 
the mention of the parties. 

A. To begin with (i. 13-17), he meets their assumption of 
certain great names for their leaders by the direct appeal to the 
sole and exclusive dedication to Christ. It was Christ who was 
crucified for them and into Christ’s name were they baptised. 
He does this in the boldest way by asking if they put his own 
name in the place of Christ’s. We cannot conclude from this 
that the names were chosen on the ground that these were the 
baptisers of the several groups. The question as to the Crucifixion 
shows that this deduction would carry us too far. Nor would 
it suit those who took the name of Cephas, except on the im- 
probable assumption (see below) that he had preached as a 
missionary in Corinth: and on 8. Paul’s showing it would make 
the Pauline party insignificantly small. The point is simply to 
put in the sharpest contrast their partisan cries and their true 
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allegiance. But it throws some light on our question by showing 
that S. Paul was confident that they would at once recognise 
the force of the argument ; that he had not gathered from ‘Chloe’s 
people’ that the differences of opinion touched their fundamental 
Christian status. 

B. Ini. 17-ii1. 4 we have a declaration of the central subject 
of the wisdom of Gop, and an exposition of a contrast between 
the method of the world in acquiring wisdom, and the Christian 
method. The method of the world proceeds by ‘wisdom of word,’ 
‘superiority of word and wisdom,’ ‘persuasive words of wisdom’ ; 
that is to say, by clever argument, rhetorical exposition, and 
logical completeness of exposition, all the weapons of the contro- 
versialist trained in the schools. That this cannot be the true 
Christian method he shows first by reminding them how that 
central subject of Gop’s wisdom, Christ crucified, acknowledged 
by themselves, entirely failed to commend itself to the wisdom 
of the world: it did not satisfy those ideas of wisdom, nor could 
it be understood by those methods, So it was not predominantly, 
still less exclusively, the wise and successful men of the world 
who were converted. Nor had S. Paul in his successful preaching 
of the Gospel to them used these methods (ii. 1-5). Nor, in fine, 
could the appeal reach any but those who were prepared for it 
by the Spirit of Him whose wisdom it was, who used the spiritual 
powers and faculties given to them, not by human education 
but by the teaching of the Spirit, to enable them to apprehend 
and receive. This Spirit was Gov’s gift, and is in fact His Spirit 
and Christ’s mind. 

The contrast presented here, to meet the trouble, is not the 
contrast between the subject matter of Gop’s wisdom and the 
subject matter of the world’s wisdom : that is regarded as obvious 
and accepted: but the contrast, deduced from this, between the 
faculties and methods required for apprehending Gop’s wisdom, 
and the faculties and methods used by the world. 

We conclude that the controversies had led to the predominant 
use of rhetorical argument for the sake of victory, and other such 
methods, and a consequently exaggerated estimate of rhetorical 
and logical capacity in their leaders. The section ends with the 
reminder that those who put their faith in such methods are still 
men of the world, men of flesh, not yet men of spirit. 
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©. This leads to a consideration of the true place of apostles 
and teachers, and their relations to the taught (iii, 3-23). For 
the sake of directness and simplicity he takes himself and 
Apollos as instances. He brings out the facts that both are 
simply ministers and instruments of Gop’s service, engaged in 
His work and working in His power only: engaged on the same 
work though at different stages: all personal claims and all 
rivalry are excluded: the reward comes from Gop alone accord- 
ing to the work. These thoughts are amplified (10-16) but with 
a hint of a wider reference to other teachers, and to the risks 
of bad working, culminating (16, 17) in a passage of the sternest 
warning against the destruction of Gop’s shrine, the church. 
It must be noticed that in both these last passages the reference 
becomes anonymous (v. 10 aAXos, 12 tis, 17 ris). 

The section is concluded by a return to the definite subject 
of wisdom, in the form of a stern warning against the assumption 
of wisdom, a repeated and sharp contrast between the wisdom 
of the world and the wisdom of Gop, in which again the thought 
of method is dominant; and an impassioned appeal to give up 
these personal rivalries and partisanships, in view of their all- 
embracing inheritance, and their own belonging to Christ, as 
Christ belongs to Gop (18—23). 

This passage shows us that personal rivalries had a large 
part in their controversies, and as clearly that the rivalries were 
not between the persons whose names were used. We note too 
the hints touching a person or persons who are not named; and 
the growing severity of the tone as these anonymous references 
are developed. It is clear that there were at Corinth local 
teachers who in S. Paul’s view were largely responsible for these 
controversies. 

D. iv. 1f Weare brought back to the true estimate of the 
position of the apostles. Again it is emphasised that as stewards 
of Gon’s mysteries and servants of Christ, they are responsible 
for the faithful execution of their trust. But the special point 
here is that they are responsible to Gop, not to man: S. Paul 
recognises no man’s right to question him as to his execution 
of his task: he recognises no court but the Court of Christ at 
the last day. He then declares that he has naiued himsclf and 
Apollos, not as ueeding such reminders, but as examples for 
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teachers. There are persons who need these reminders ; who 
are proud of their own distinction and achievement, and hold 
themselves to have attained to the heights. The thought of 
these persons leads him to a most impassioned exhibition of the 
paradoxical tragedy of the apostles’ lives, as viewed from the 
point of view of the world, which some of these seem to share. 

Here again we have a sudden outbreak of the deepest feeling, 
as of a man wounded to the heart. It is combined with unmis- 
-takeable reference to a person or persons not named: and it 
follows upon a definite repudiation of the right of any man to 
enquire into his conduct. It would seem, then, that among the 
partisan leaders at Corinth there were some who had definitely 
set themselves in antagonism to 8. Paul (and perhaps also to 
Apollos), and challenged his position in the church of Corinth. 
This challenge touched not only his sense of right, but his deepest 
feelings of affection for his converts and interest in the church, 
and arouses the strongest emotions. 

E. The section concludes with two brief paragraphs (iv. 14- 
17, 18-21). In the first, as if alarmed by his own vehemence, 
he deprecates the idea that he is chiding the Corinthians: 
he is warning them as a father should: he is their only 
father, however many tutors they may have: and he hopes that 
the children will follow in the father’s steps. To help them 
he has sent Timothy to remind them of his ways in Christ. 
But once more his thoughts turn to ‘certain people of .im- 
portance’: once more his tone changes. They gave themselves 
airs, a8 though he was not to return to Corinth; but they would 
be disappointed. He would certainly come soon and face them, 
and test their power, not their speech. Should he be forced to 
exert his authority to chastise ; or would it be possible to come 
in love and gentleness ? 

The contrast between these two paragraphs is very striking. 
The first addressed to the whole church marks his unfailing 
affection, and breathes the spirit of loving correction and pleading 
which characterises the main part of the letter. But even here 
there is a reference to ‘tutors innumerable’ in definite contrast 
with the one father. In the second paragraph, the toné becomes 
stern in the highest degree: again ‘certain persons’ are referred 
to but not named: they were fancying themselves of supreme 
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authority and importance: they did not think that S. Paul 
would care or even dare to return to Corinth. Them he warns 
that he will hesitate at no measures of discipline that may be 
required. But he hopes no such may be necessary. These 
verses clench the conclusion suggested by previous passages that 
there were local leaders and teachers, here indicated by the term 
mawdaywyot, some of whom held themselves to be at least as good 
as 8. Paul and seemed to be prepared to defy his authority. 


Taking then this section of the Epistle as a whole, we see that 
a strong controversial spirit was active among the Corinthians, 
which showed itself through the contentions of three or four 
groups under prominent leaders. This state of things gave rise 
first to a prevalence of the ordinary controversial methods of the 
world in debating matters of knowledge and wisdom: secondly, 
to a high estimate of certain prominent persons, and in these 
to an exaggerated sense of their own importance, a false con- 
ception of their relation to their work and office, and, at least 
in some of them, a strong determination to question and criticise 
8. Paul’s method, work, and status, and even to defy his authority. 
There is nothing to show that the use of these methods character- 
ised one party rather than another, or that the local leaders, at 
whom S. Paul is hinting, were those of one party rather than 
another. 

We may note in passing 8S. Paul’s careful reserve in dealing 
with these persons. He wishes to do nothing to mark out 
individuals or to harden party lines. It is possible that this 
reserve, interpreted as a proof of weakness, may actually have 
emboldened them to take more definite measures against him, 
such as led to the situation of the painful visit and the severe 
letter (see 2 Cor. Lntrod.). 

It is quite clear that Apollos was not one of these, nor even 
implicated in their proceedings. The way in which S. Paul 
names him and associates him with himself throughout this 
section is decisive: and the reference in c. xvi. confirms this 
conclusion. Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that 
S. Peter had anything to do with the matter. 

We cannot from this section tell what were the subjects of 
dispute. All we learn is that there were disputes, and that 
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they were argued in a way wholly inappropriate to discovering 
the truths of Christian revelation, whether of thought or conduct. 
It is possible that the information derived from ‘Chloe’s people’ 
had been vague on these points. It is possible that S. Paul did 
not wish to go into the subjects of dispute when the manner of 
carrying it on needed so much correction. But it is probable 
that the questions raised by the Corinthians in their letter were 
at least some of those which were subjects of controversy be- 
tween the parties. It is quite clear from S. Paul’s treatment 
of these subjects that they were even hotly disputed. And there 
is nothing in this section to prevent us from assuming that it 
was about them, if not exclusively, that so un-Christian a manner 
of disputation had been developed. 

If these conclusions are adopted, it becomes of less importance 
to determine the reasons for the choice of the particular names, 
which the groups adopted. But something must be said under 
this head. 

It would be generally agreed that the most obscure of these 
designations is the fourth (ey S€ Xpicrod). No convincing 
explanation has been given of the supposed Christ-party. As 
J. Weiss has pointed out with great clearness, in the immediate 
context §. Paul reduces these party names to an absurdity by 
reminding them that the name of Christ is the only one which 
they have any right to call themselves by ; and in iii. 23 quite 
explicitly he includes all Christians under this designation. 
Nowhere does he even appear to be discussing the claim of any 
group to be in a special sense ‘ Christ’s people’ ; though such an 
usurpation of the common name one would have supposed likely 
to call forth direct and clear exposure. The only plausible 
attempt to find an instance appeals to 2 Cor. x. 7: but there is 
no real parallel between the coordination of Christ with Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas as names of groups of Christians and the 
exclusive claim, there disputed, to represent Christ as His apostles. 
Two attempts to solve the difficulty may be noticed. (1) Rabiger 
takes eyo d€ Xpiorod as an exclamation of S. Paul’s, an ejaculation 
in contradiction of the party cries. Attractive as this is at first 
sight, it yet appears impossible to suppose that anyone who 
either read the words or heard them read would take the point. 
The natural impression would inevitably be that a fourth party 
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was being named. (2) J. Weiss argues that the words cannot 
belong to the original text. The inconsistency between them 
and the context proves them to be an insertion from the margin, 
where they first appeared as the note of a scribe. There is no 
evidence for this suggestion in the MSS.: but it provides the 
only adequate escape from an insoluble riddle. Whether we 
are justified on critical grounds in taking such a way of escape 
may be disputed. But it is to be observed that the difficulty 
here consists not merely, as is so often the case, in our ignorance 
but even more in the inconsistency of the existence of a Christ- 
party with the treatment of the whole matter in the context. 
The difficulty presented by the mention of a ‘party of Cephas’ 
is of a different order. There is nothing inherently improbable 
in the existence of such a party: though an explanation of its 
rise and its character is not easy to find. (1) It has been con- 
jectured that S. Peter himself had already visited Corinth and 
done some missionary work there ; and that his name was adopted 
as one of those who had taken a prominent part. This would be 
an adequate explanation. But of S. Peter’s presence at Corinth 
there is no evidence earlier than towards the end of the second 
century (Dionys. Cor. ap. Euseb. ii. 25. 8); and the notice there 
is quite indefinite as to the time of his visit. Moreover, if S. Peter 
had already himself preached at Corinth, it is scarcely probable 
that the Corinthians would have used his Aramaic rather than 
his Greek name. And finally it is unlikely that at this early date 
8. Peter would have duplicated 8. PRaul’s work in a sphere so 
emphatically S. Paul’s own. Rome does not afford a parallel, as 
S. Paul was not the founder of the church in that place. While 
there is no improbability in a later visit, say on his way to Rome, 
it is not likely that he had been in Corinth at the time when this 
letter was written. (2) A more probable explanation, taking 
account of the form ‘Cephas,’ assigns the origin of the designa- 
tion to Palestinian Christians who had established a footing in 
Corinth and plumed themselves on a direct connexion with the 
elder apostle. This could hardly have failed to involve an 
implicit or direct challenge of S. Paul’s exclusive relation to 
the Corinthians as their apostle. And it is possible that the 
questioning of his position, of which we have already seen signs, 
may have proceeded from such persons and their adherents, 
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though not necessarily from them alone. It is frequently as- 
sumed that they were also Judaisers, that is, Jewish Christians 
who wished to impose the Jewish law, as giving completeness if 
not of obligation, upon all Christians. But there is no evidence 
in either Epistle of such an attempt being made at Corinth : nor 
would it have been a necessary consequence of the fact that they 
professed themselves followers of 8. Peter. All we can say about 
them, on the grounds of 1 Cor., is that they may have been 
active in disputing S, Paul’s supremacy at Corinth. 

Coming now to the parties of Paul and Apollos, there is no 
difficulty as to the occasion for them. Both men had preached at 
Corinth ; and both with great and impressive results. No doubt 
there were differences in their personalities and methods, and in 
the way they treated questions that arose in the development 
of the church. The success of the younger teacher would have 
given occasion for comparisons and contrasts, which might easily 
develope into disputes and partisanship. Local leaders might 
easily be led to range themselves under the two names, in the 
absence of the persons themselves and without their encourage- 
ment or even knowledge. Such a situation would, again, inevitably 
lead to a challenge of S. Paul’s unique position. And here there 
would be an overlapping of the interests of the two parties of 
Apollos and Cephas, in dispute with the party of Paul. The 
leaders of both would be inclined to belittle S. Paul’s services 
and authority: and the very lack of countenance for such an 
attitude from the great names which they assumed might even 
tend to embitter their antagonism and drive them to such violence 
as seems here and there to be indicated. 

Can we go further in assigning particular tendencies to either 
of these parties? It is generally assumed that we know what 
position the party of Paul would take, And yet it is noticeable 
that in his immediate repudiation of the whole atmosphere of 
party, S. Paul chooses his own name for his argument by reductio 
ad absurdum. Presumably this party maintained S. Pauls 
rights: but he seems at once to disown this kind of support, and 
to denounce their method equally with others. While he is even 
jealously alive to insist upon his true relation to the church as 
a whole, he will have nothing to do with partisan advocacy of 
his claims. Nor can we be sure that so far as they championed 
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Pauline doctrine or practice, they represented it as he would 
have had it represented. When he desires to remind the 
Corinthians of his ‘ways in the Lord’ he refers them to no 
representatives at Corinth, but to Timothy. And, if we may 
assume, as has been suggested, that some of the subjects of 
dispute are those dealt with in the remainder of the letter, 
nothing is more remarkable than S. Paul’s attitude of arbiter 
and effort to seize the truth and the good in each contention, 
without taking sides. Here again it would be rash to dogmatise. 

As regards the party of Apollos, it is very commonly held that 
their practices in particular are the main object of S. Paul’s 
exposition of the contrast between divine and worldly wisdom, 
It is recognised that this contrast refers mainly to the methods 
adopted: and it is argued that Apollos being an Alexandrian 
Jew was likely to have developed in an attractive and convincing 
way the allegorical method of interpretation, which through Philo 
is associated with Alexandrian Judaism. Mr Hart (J.7.S8., vii. 
pp. 16 ff.) presses this view of Apollos with much skill and learning, 
and even traces the libertinism, which apparently existed in some 
quarters of the Christian church at Corinth, to an illegitimate 
use of the allegorical method to minimise the literal meaning 
of the stern moral code of the Old Testament, and to loosen in 
consequence the sense of moral obligations in general. 

Now while this view is, at least as regards the allegorical 
method, plausible, it is not more than plausible. There is no 
hint in the account of Apollos given in the Acts (xviii. 24-28) 
that he used this allegorical method. Nothing is said of him 
which might not have been said of S. Paul himself, except the 
one epithet Adyios : and even this we should scarcely have denied 
to S. Paul but for his own statement as to his speech and ad- 
dress. S. Luke no doubt lays special emphasis on Apollos’ skill 
in the Scriptures and his success in confuting Jewish oppo- 
sition, or rather in assisting Christians by his vigorous polemic 
against the Jews on the question of scripture proof that the 
Messiah was Jesus. He does not say that he made many con- 
verts. But as he gives no example of Apollos’ method, we are 
left to conjecture. That he used the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation is such a conjecture and no more, 

Nor again is there in S. Paul’s references to the methods of 
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wisdom which he is deprecating, any hint that they had this 
allegorical character. The difficult phrase in iv. 6 (a ev piv 
padnre ro pu) bwep @ yéypamra) cannot be taken as a warning 
against indulging in allegorical interpretations ; for whatever the 
warning is, it has to be learnt from the example of Apollos as 
well as S. Paul. Further, if the use of the allegorical method 
was characteristic of this party and denounced in c. i. 17 ff, it is 
improbable that S. Paul would have used this same method 
(e.g. in c. x.) without explanation or qualification. 

Are we to say that the mere fact that a learned Jew came from 
Alexandria proves that he shared Philo’s method of dealing with 
Scripture? If this is not necessary, then there is no positive 
ground for attributing this method to Apollos. Nor must we 
forget that in his case we are told definitely of two other, and 
probably alien influences. His knowledge of the baptism of John 
suggests a residence in Palestine or at least a close connexion 
with Jews of Palestine: and his instruction in Christian truth 
by Aquila and Priscilla brings him into close connexion with 
Pauline doctrine and method. 

Here again, then, we must be content to admit that we have 
no sufficient grounds in what we know of Apollos to draw con- 
clusions as to the particular character of the party which adopted 
his name. 

It is perhaps disappointing to find that we cannot get clear cut 
descriptions of the parties and their several opinions and interests. 
But it is not unnatural. It is even quite possible that they were 
not divided by clearly conceived principles, or furnished with 
definite opinions and policies. Personal predilections probably 
held a large place in their origin : differences of opinion perhaps 
on points of doctrine but more often on practical questions and 
the principles involved by them fostered the spirit of controversy 
and sharpened its weapons. There were, no doubt, as in all party 
controversy, strange alliances between the parties and illogical 
combinations of views within each of them. S. Paul deals with 
the matter wisely and Christianly. He denounces all personal 
championships which obscure the one indisputable and exclusive 
allegiance due to Christ. He deprecates the use of ordinary con- 
troversial weapons for the decision of Christian truth and practice. 
He gives in this Epistle a series of examples of the right method 
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of attaining such decision, by the way in which he deals with the 
questions submitted to him by the Corinthians. In all this, he 
sets himself to raise the discussion above the level of party and 
the dust of controversy, into the Christian atmosphere, where 
mutual understanding and mutual forbearance are seen to be the 
direct and necessary outcome of the fundamental obligation of 
love. 
We may sum up our conclusions briefly : 


1. S. Paul was writing from report, not from first hand 
knowledge. 

2. Groups of persons had formed themselves in the church 
at Corinth, assuming the names of great leaders but without 
their connivance. They had found local leaders. 


3. These groups developed a controversial spirit, which had 
consolidated the groups but had not yet gone so far as to produce 
definite breaches of church unity, though they tended to do so. 


4, This spirit had not apparently led to the spread of definitely 

false doctrine, but had led to an exaggerated view of the import- 
ance of the natural weapons of controversy, skill in argument, 
brilliancy of exposition, force in logical confutation, all the weapons 
of worldly wisdom. No party was specially guilty in this respect: 
all were involved. 
~ 56. In this condition of things, certain local leaders had come 
into prominence: they had magnified their own position by 
representing themselves as champions of great names : and some 
of them, in the same interest, had set themselves definitely to 
depreciate the character, bearing and apostolic status of S. Paul 
and to dispute his exceptional authority for the church in Corinth. 
They veiled, but barely veiled, their own pretensions by the names 
which the groups assumed. 

6. The interest aroused by these controversies had dulled the 
Christian conscience of the community and left it unable or un- 
willing to grapple in a Christian way with the serious moral and 
religious problems which beset its members, 
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7, CHuRCH GOVERNMENT. 


After dealing with the evil of faction, S. Paul has still some 
matters to bring to the notice of the Corinthians, before he 
answers their letter (cc. v., vi.). They are (1) the instance of a 
notorious evildoer, (2) the practice of suing each other in 
heathen courts. The special point which he presses in both 
instances is the lack of proper church government and disci- 
pline. They ought at once, in the first case, to have tried and 
excommunicated the offender. In the second class of cases, 
they ought to have provided arbitrators who could have 
reconciled the brethren who were at variance. Both cases 
show a lamentable lack of the sense of responsibility for the 
purity and charity of the society. 

For the discussion of the details, we may refer to the notes. 
But here it should be observed that both are clear instances 
of the strongly marked individualism of the young church, 
leading to an almost complete absence of a common code im- 
posed by a central control. It is the sense of the unity of the 
body and the mutual dependence of the members which is 
weak, The tendency is to leave each man to go his own way, 
according to what he claims as his right. The strength of this 
tendency is shown by the fact that it crops up here in relation 
to two fundamental elements of the common life. It is not 
indeed surprising that, in this predominantly Gentile church, 
men should have taken their disputes to the ordinary courts 
(vi. 1-11). There seems to have been no rule or custom among 
the non-Christian religious associations, of that time and place, 
forbidding such a practice ; although to Jews it would have been 
unnatural. §. Paul here is clearly introducing a new rule: he 
argues the matter, and bases it on Christian principle and 
admitted beliefs. He maintains in the first place that the 
occasion for such appeals to the civil courts ought never to arise 
between Christians: and, in the second, that if they do arise 
they ought to be settled by Christian arbitrators. Not to 
recognise this is to miss the true relation of Christians to each 
other and to the world. Their mutual interests are not such as 
can be decided by the standards which outside courts apply. 
And more, the Christian standards are to be the means by which 
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the world will be judged: it is most unreasonable, then, to 
accept the standards of the world in their place. The whole 
attitude of Christians as a society to the outside world is clearly 
involved: and the coherence of the Christian society is at 
stake, 

The same principle is involved by the case of the offender 
against common morality (c. v.). The neglect to exercise dis- 
cipline in his case involved the theory that a man’s private life 
and action was no concern of the church. Whether the Corin- 
thians acted consciously on this principle, or whether they shirked 
the question on other grounds, such as the importance of the 
individual concerned or the desire to avoid scandal, we have not 
full means of judging. But S. Paul’s treatment seems to point to 
the former conclusion. It is evident that he sees in it a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of the church. This was no 
doubt partly due to want of experience and the absence of any 
organised method of dealing with cases of discipline. But this 
can hardly have been a complete explanation. These Greeks 
could not have been without sufficient experience in their pre- 
Christian lives of self-governing action, both in their political 
and in their voluntary associations. There must clearly have 
been an absence or a weakness of motive. The case had not 
aroused in them the horror which, if aroused, would have led 
them to take definite action. There was a positive ground for 
their inaction, which is clearly indicated. They were proud of 
their freedom: they felt themselves raised above the moral 
conventions even of their Gentile experience. They treated 
some matters which their heathen neighbours would condemn, 
as indifferent, from the spiritual point of view, because they 
had got into a higher sphere. They claimed that by virtue 
of their enlightenment many actions were safe for them which 
would be bad for the less advanced. And they applied this 
liberty to matters of sexual morality, as well as to others. 

That this was the case, is shown by what we may call the 
note which S. Paul adds to his treatment by way of conclusive 
determination of the real principle (vi. 12-20). This note deals 
with the matter no longer from the point of view of church 
discipline, but on the definite lines of defining the meaning anc 
limits of Christian liberty in the particular connexion, That is 
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to say, it meets the individualistic claim on its own ground, and 
shows where it fails. Christian freedom is a true principle: but 
so far is it from involving that a man may do as he likes with 
his body, that it imposes the obligation of mastering the body 
and training it for the service of Him who is lord of the body no 
less than of the spirit. Sins of the flesh are sins because they 
divert the bodily powers from tbis their proper use and end; 
and in doing so impair the man’s allegiance to his Lord, and 
indeed make him so far from free that he becomes or remains 
a slave to those masters, from whose tyranny the Lord bought 
him. 

The argument has a double point. It is directed first against 
the divorce between religion, the service of Gop, and morality, 
the practice of righteousness, a divorce common at all periods of 
man’s religious development and always threatening. Secondly, 
it is directed against the thought, underlying this tendency, of 
the irrelevance of all bodily activities to the well-being of the 
spirit. Alike the extreme principle of asceticism, which aimed 
at destroying the fleshly activities in the interest of the spiritual, 
and the extreme of antinomianism, which argues from the non- 
spiritual nature of the body to the position that all natural 
processes may be freely indulged because they have nothing to 
do with the life of the spirit, are countered by the principle that 
man is one whole, and as a whole, in all his nature, owes 
allegiance to the Lord, by whom he is redeemed and to whom 
he is united. This moral significance of the acts of the body, 
the moral purpose of the body being service of the Lord, is inti- 
mately connected, as is made clear in c. xv., with the doctrine of 
the resurrection. It ensures the harmonious development of the 
human nature, by giving to the bodily and the spiritual elements 
their true mutual significance and purpose. It is a direct result 
of the belief that in the Incarnation the Son of Gop took to 
Himself the whole of the nature of man, and consecrated all. 
We shall have further evidence that an exaggerated asceticism 
had found a place in the thoughts of the Corinthian Christians, 
It was a common element in contemporary religion, and attracted 
many of the finest spirits of the Greek and oriental world. But 
the moral indifference of all natural processes, and the conse- 
quent licentious indulgence in them was an even commoner 
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feature of contemporary religion. It found its philosophical 
support in the strange shamelessness of the Cynics, and its 
popular acceptance in the unrestricted licentiousness of the rites, 
for instance, of the cult of Aphrodite at Corinth. That both 
alike are to us almost inconceivable, as positions for Christian 
men, shows how powerful has been the effect of the Gospel in 
moulding men’s minds, and not least how decisive was the effect 
of the stand taken by S. Paul. 


8. MARRIAGE, 


S. Paul now proceeds to deal with a subject which was directly 
raised in the letter from Corinth. We should find fewer difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of this chapter (vii.) if we knew the 
exact points of the questions asked. 

It seems however clear that there was a strongly ascetic 
tendency in Corinth in regard to this matter. This is implied 
in the very fact that the question was raised. Some, perhaps 
many, held, or were inclined to hold, that even the ‘honourable 
estate of marriage’ was itself not allowable to a Christian. 
How such a view could be reconciled with the negligence which 
S. Paul stigmatises in c. v. is difficult to understand : or even 
how it could be that different sets of people holding respectively 
such divergent views could coexist in the same society. But at 
any rate the fact may further emphasise the lack of coherence 
and central guidance and control which we have already been led 
to conjecture. 

That the particular attitude towards marriage was due to the 
prevalence of ascetic views seems clear. S. Paul insists fre- 
quently that in marrying or giving in marriage there is no 
violation of Christian principle (vii. 3-6, 10-14, 27a, 28a, 36, 
38a, 39). This implies that it had been suggested that married 
intercourse was sinful; that celibacy was the only right course. 
What is S. Paul’s attitude to this position ? 

In the first place, he lays down the principle quite clearly that 
marriage is permissible and honourable, and he makes it quite 
clear that he means a true marriage, with its normal obligations 
and purposes. He applies the principle even to the case of 
mixed marriages, when they have been entered upon before 
either party became Christian: though he recognises, as we 
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shall see, special conditions in this case, and also seems to forbid 
the contracting of such marriages by Christians. 

In the second place, he appreciates the celibate life at a high 
value (vv, 1, 7, 25 f.): and he chooses it for himself (vv. 7, 8, 40). 
But it is important to observe the qualifications and conditions 
which he attaches to this estimate. At the outset, it is clear 
that he is accepting this view as submitted to him by the Corin- 
thians (v. 1): he is not originating it or imposing it upon them. 
And he qualifies it by requiring that such a life must be com- 
pletely continent: it must be the outcome of true self-control 
which may not be within the reach of all (wv. 2,9). Further, 
the reasons he gives for this estimate are significant. They are 
not based on any ascetic principles. They are simply the nature 
of the times in which the Corinthians and he are living, and the 
predominant necessity of giving themselves to the work of the 
Lord without distraction (vv. 29ff.). This is the decisive con- 
sideration. If marriage is undertaken, it must be ‘in the Lord.’ 
If the celibate life is preferred, it must be that the Lord may be 
served more thoroughly. The whole question is one of the 
higher expediency (n. xaddv, vv. 1, 8, 26, 37, 38; cf. 35, 40). 
There is no suggestion that the marriage relation has in itself 
any taint of sin. For 8. Paul, the one state is or can be as truly 
right and pure as the other: both have their special temptations 
and difficulties. 

On the other hand, it must be observed that the whole treat- 
ment of the matter here is strangely reserved and even negative. 
S. Paul insists that marriage is not wrong, not sinful, not 
forbidden: he barely hints at the high positive view of this 
relation, which is developed in Ephesians. Only, oddly enough, 
in the passage dealing with mixed marriages do we get such 
a hint. In such unions the non-Christian partner receives 
‘consecration’ from the Christian partner: a union is estab- 
lished in which the nobler element prevails. But this thought 
is not developed: it is used only to reassure Christians who find 
themselves in such a situation. 

It is possible that this attitude may have been due to S. Paul’s 
conception of the condition of the Corinthians themselves: he 
may have felt that they were not ready for the higher teaching ; 
that here he must deal with them as ‘babes in Christ.’ But 
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this is scarcely consistent with the line he takes so freely of 
appealing to their own sense of what is right, and of commending 
to them his own opinions, rather than imposing a decisive ruling. 
It is more probable that the same grounds, which led him to 
accept the ascetic position while denying the ascetic principle, 
also caused him to leave the deeper truth of the relation of 
marriage unexamined: the urgency of the times, the imminence 
of the Lord’s coming, the pressure of the work to be done in 
preparation for that coming, and the importance of concentrating 
all thought and energy upon that preparation, were the cause of 
his not thinking out the whole case. When we come to the 
calmer atmosphere of the Ephesian Epistle, with its more 
positive treatment in many directions of the social aspects of 
Christian truth, we find this matter of marriage, among others, 
dealt with more fully and more fundamentally. In this case we 
see a real but consistent development of thought brought about 
by change of circumstances and occasions. The seed of growth 
we find in the declaration that marriage is one of the relations 
which Christians must in any case Christianise: it must be, and 
can by its nature be, undertaken ‘in the Lord.’ The step is not 
a long one from this demand to the position, in which marriage 
is regarded as a capital instance of that true spiritual union 
of persons, which is involved and exemplified in the union of 
Christ and His church. 

It would appear, as indeed is natural, that in connexion with 
the question of marriage, that of divorce had been raised. 
S. Paul here distinguishes two cases. As touching marriage 
between Christians, he lays down a rule for which he claims the 
authority of the Lord: there must be no divorce: and the rule 
applies to both partners. (On the apparent exception see n. on 
v.11.) No doubt this is based on the teaching of our Lord, 
preserved for us in Mk x, 2-12, Lk. xvi. 18 (cf. Mt. v. 31, 32, 
xix. 3-9). He gives no hint of the exception recorded in Mt. 
On the other hand, the tie is broken by the death of either 
partner. 

The second case is that which arises in mixed marriages, that 
is to say in marriages originally of two non-Christians, one of 
whom becomes a Christian. He clearly does not contemplate 
the possibility of a Christian marrying a non-Christian. 
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In this case, he seems to consider that there is no permanent 
tie, no obligation in fact beyond that which the partners under- 
took when they entered into the contract. Such marriages in 
fact have only a subordinate and merely contractual obligation 
which may be ended by consent. It is difficult to see the 
principle on which this distinction is based: and it is to be 
noted that 8. Paul carefully distinguishes his instructions in 
this case, as being his personal advice, not a law laid down by 
the Lord. We may conjecture that the case puzzled him: and 
that he felt unable to do more than give advice to meet the 
serious difficulties that might arise, and probably had arisen 
in particular instances. It is perhaps due to this sense of the 
difficulty of the case that he introduces at this point his expo- 
sition of the relation of the Christian to the circumstances of his 
life (vi. 17-24: see notes). He says nothing as to whether the 
Christian partner might marry again after separation: and the 
tendency of his advice is to avoid separation and to maintain 
the union as long as it is at all possible. There is nothing 
essentially wrong in a Christian acquiescing in such a union, 
because the union gets its character from the Christian partner : 
‘the unbelieving partner is consecrated in the believing partner,’ 
even as the children of Christians are consecrated in their parents. 
And the maintenance of the union is in the interests of peace, 
and may even lead to the conversion of the unbelieving partner. 

There is still another matter which 8. Paul discusses in this 
connexion, no doubt because it also was laid before him by the 
Corinthians—the duty of a parent or guardian to a virgin 
daughter or ward. His reply to this case is on the lines of 
his general treatment of marriage, which he repeats and enlarges, 
with a full statement of reasons (vv. 26-36). It is a question of 
the higher expediency. The difficulty to us is that S. Paul treats 
the matter as being wholly a question for the decision of the 
parent or guardian. Strange as this seems to us, it would not 
have seemed strange either to Jewish or to Gentile readers, for 
both of whom the authority of the father or his representative 
would be paramount in the matter. Here, as in the case of 
slavery, S. Paul accepts the social conditions of the time: 
though it must be admitted that there is no principle stated 
which contained the seed of better things, 
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The natural reluctance to leave the matter in this state has 
led some writers to adopt an entirely different explanation of 
the whole situation, and to suggest that we have here a case 
of ‘spiritual marriage,’ similar to that of the ‘ virgines subintro- 
ductae’ of a later period. This suggestion is dealt with fully in 
the notes on the passage. (See especially pp. 122 f.). 


9. IpoL Frasts AND Mrats, 


The question of ‘meats offered to idols’ had evidently become 
a burning question in the church. And indeed it could hardly 
fail to be a difficult problem for the Gentile Christians of Corinth. 
Greek social life was involved in it to an extraordinary extent. 
In the first place, a very marked feature of that society was the 
prevalence of clubs of all kinds and for all purposes. The 
common meal was a regular feature of such clubs: and the 
common meal had always a religious character and was often 
held ina temple. The patron deity was himself regarded some- 
times as the guest sometimes as the host, and always as giving 
character to these feasts. The meat was slain as a sacrifice 
before being received by the members of the club. The whole 
proceeding was definitely and predominantly religious and in- 
volved on the part of those who engaged in it the acknowledgment 
of the patron god. No doubt the degree of religious significance 
varied with the character of the participants: for many it was 
largely formal and conventional. But to the awakened conscience, 
whether of Christian or heathen, the significance was real. If 
now we bear in mind the very extensive prevalence of such clubs, 
it will be seen at once, that for the newly admitted Christian the 
question of joining in their ritual involved the whole question of 
his most important social relations with his former friends. 

But, in the second place, the problem was a still wider one. 
Not only was it the practice to sell in the open market meat which 
had been sacrificed and was not needed for the sacrificial feast, 
but it was customary to treat all slaying of animals for food as 
in some sense sacrificial and to dedicate some portion of the 
beast so slain. Consequently, there was a taint of heathen ritual 
on most of the meat sold in the market; and to the scrupulous 
conscience, in revolt against all its old heathen associations, the 
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doubt occurred whether it was safe to partake of any such meat, 
whether bought for private use, or as forming part of the enter- 
tainment at ordinary social gatherings. It is possible that the 
adoption of vegetarianism, which appears in Rom. xiv., may 
have been due to the difficulty of discriminating and avoiding 
such pollution, 

Now at Corinth the latter cause of difficulty would arise as it 
did in all other parts of the heathen world. But the former, the 
question of maintaining membership in clubs, would be especially 
pressing; because the custom of forming such clubs was preva- 
lent in a special degree where the population was mixed. They 
formed a welcome means of overcoming the distinctions of race 
and united their members in a brotherhood which easily became 
wider and stronger than the ties of nation or tribe. Indeed this 
very width of sympathy may have been a powerful element in 
the appeal they made to the ‘stronger’ among the new society. 

The form in which the question was raised in the Corinthian 
letter can be clearly gathered from the way in which 8. Paul 
deals with it. It was fundamentally a question of Christian 
liberty. The objections to the practice of joining in such cele- 
brations on the ground of the idolatrous character of the feast 
were swept away by the confident claim of a knowledge which 
emptied the idolatrous element of all meaning. To the Christian 
the club-feast was simply an occasion of social kindliness. The 
idol was nothing and known to be nothing: and the acknowledg- 
ment of the idol by the heathen members could have no effect 
upon the Christian. As he was free from all such acknowledg- 
ment, and free, too, in a larger sense, from all danger of 
contamination by such merely material conditions, he could join 
without scruple and take the good elements that he found in 
such practices. He had a right to make full use of his liberty 
in such a way. 

That this was the main justification of the practice, as set 
forth in the Corinthian letter, is clear from the fact that S. Paul 
devotes so large a space to the consideration of the limits of 
Christian freedom (viii, 1-ix. 24). He takes the Corinthians on 
their own ground, and at once seizes the weak point in their 
position. If the Church had been united in this view, the 
position would have been a strong one, But the very fact that 
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the question had to be submitted to S. Paul for his judgment 
showed that it was not so, There was a considerable body 
of scrupulous brethren, whom the writers of the letter seem to 
have described as ‘the weak,’ who could not shake off in the 
same thorough way the associations of their former lives. They 
were made at least uncomfortable, and in some cases even led 
into serious moral danger by the maintenance of these practices. 
To ignore their difficulty was, in reality, to put a higher value on 
the club brotherhood with the heathen than on the Christian 
brotherhood itself. And the first and most important qualifica- 
tion of Christian liberty is at once seen to be the value set upon 
the brotherhood of Christians and on the maintenance of the 
inner unity of the society. The importance of this consideration 
is emphasised by the devotion of a long passage (ix. 1-24) to the 
illustration of the principle by S. Paul’s own practice: he has con- 
sistently sacrificed every liberty he had a right to claim in the 
interests of the Gospel and of those to whom he brought the 
Gospel. The deduction is obvious: maintenance of friendly 
relations with the heathen must not be allowed in any way to 
impair the brotherly union among Christians: that must be the 
paramount consideration. We see here how once more the 
thought of the supreme claim of dydmy underlies the argument. 

In this way S. Paul meets the plea of the Corinthians on their 
own ground. But this obviously leaves much unsaid. Two 
questions are suggested by the very assumptions which they so 
confidently make. First, are the ‘strong’ yo safe in their free 
use of their rights? And secondly, is the feast, in which idol- 
worship plays so prominent a part, a thing which Christians can 
consistently attend? The two questions of self-discipline and 
consistency are dealt with in the remainder of the section. 

The importance of self-discipline for Christian progress is 
illustrated, first by the practice of S. Paul himself (ix. 24-27) 
and secondly by the warning example of Israel, who in spite of 
the great privileges they enjoyed fell into sin and under Gop’s 
displeasure (x. 1-11). The case needs-no pressing. The man 
who is confident in the stability of his position forgets that he is 
still on trial: safety under trial can be gained not by self-con- 
fidence but by trust in Gop alone (x, 12, 13). 

Finally, the question of consistency raises the problem in its 
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most fundamental form. So far S. Paul has been mainly occupied 
in treating the whole matter, as it appears to have been treated 
in the Corinthian letter, as a question of the higher expediency : 
he has argued that whatever the right or wrong of the practice 
may be, it endangers the welfare of the society, and even of 
those who feel most sure of themselves. Now he leads them on 
to the final question, is it right? And his answer is a definite 
negative: they are to avoid every contact with idolatry. The 
ground upon which he bases this decision, is an appeal to their 
own sense of the relation of Christians to each other and to 
Christ as embodied in the Christian feast. The treatment is 
brief but pregnant. He assumes that they will recognise that in 
the Holy Eucharist they are united by strong inner ties to each 
other and to the Lord, in a manner which is so far analogous to 
the heathen feasts they claim the right to frequent, as to make 
such frequenting unnatural and inconsistent. There the Lord 
is the host: it is His Body and Blood which received from Him 
in that feast are the ground of their fellowship with one another 
and with Him. They cannot accept this benefit and this position, 
and also appear as guests of ‘demons,’ or enter into fellowship 
with them. 

It is quite clear from the argument of this passage that S. Paul 
here finally dismisses the plea that had been advanced by the 
Corinthians that ‘the idol is nothing at all in the world’ What 
the Gentiles sacrifice to idols they sacrifice to ‘demons. Such 

eings, he implies, do exist: and for the Christian any acknow- 
ledgment of connexion with them is perilous disloyalty to his 
Lord. 

It may be asked, if this is the final answer, why is it reserved 
to the end? Does it not make unnecessary all the former 
argument, by sweeping away the whole position which those 
arguments were designed to meet? The sufficient answer to 
this would seem to be that S. Paul does not here forbid all the 
practices involved in the position taken up by some of the 
Corinthians and referred to in viii. 1 ff. Besides the question of 
participating in definitely idolatrous feasts, there were the minor 
questions of attending at ordinary social gatherings in heathen 
houses, where some acquiescence in heathen ritual might be diffi- 
cult to avoid, and the question of the purchase of meat in the open 
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market which might have been slain with some heathen cere- 
monial. These two latter questions are included, in some degree, 
under the considerations urged in the earlier part of the argu- 
ment, the considerations of charity and self-discipline : and now 
that the most important part of the problem has been finally 
dealt with 8. Paul gives briefly a few practical rules of conduct 
to guide Christians in these two smaller matters (x. 25-31). The 
general progress, therefore, and different stages of the argument 
are carefully calculated to meet the different elements in the 
problem ; and there is no reason to question the consistency of 
the apostle, as Lake does, or to conjecture, with Weiss, that 
we have in c. x. a fragment of S. Paul’s earlier epistle, the 
severity of which he modifies by the later statement of ce, viii.—ix. 
Apart from the considerations which have been urged above, it 
would be difficult to conceive of S. Paul’s allowing under any 
circumstances the attendance of Christians at definitely idolatrous 
feasts. 

What then is the outcome of 8. Paul’s advice? It would 
be impossible, if it was adopted, for Christians to remain or 
become members of the heathen clubs with their religious cere- 
monials and feasts. This at once implied a tremendous breach 
between them and their heathen surroundings. Perhaps no 
measure would more definitely and publicly proclaim the separa- 
tion of the Christian community, as in reality a clearly marked 
new society, a ¢ertiwm genus in the world of that day. Nor is it 
difficult to see how such a measure would arouse curiosity, 
suspicion, and bitter indignation. Such an uncompromising 
attitude was perhaps unique, except in the case of the Jews. 
For members of other religions, however much they might 
cherish their own special practices, felt little difficulty in a 
tolerant acceptance of each other’s ways and a participation in 
them. There can be no doubt that the rift which would thus 
be caused between members of the same families and old 
associates in all kinds of clubs would involve Christians in the 
most difficult sacrifices and create situations of extreme tension, 
only to be alleviated by the heightening of the sense of brother- 
hood and close corporate feeling within their own community. 
And indeed we may probably see in the experiences connected 
with this measure a powerful influence on the development 
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of the sense of corporate life and even of its expression and 
organisation. The mission field of the present day in India 
and other countries is full of parallel cases. 


10. CHURCH ASSEMBLIES. 


The public assemblies of the church had given rise to two 
difficulties which the Corinthians submitted to S. Paul in their 
letter, the question of the position and dress of women, and the 
question of the exercise of the spiritual gifts of prophecy and 
‘tongues.’ In addition to these S. Paul had information which 
led him to deal with a third matter, the general conduct of their 
common meal and the Eucharist. These matters form the 
subject of cc. xi. 2-xiv. end. 


(1) The Position of Women. 


The question raised by the Corinthians seems to have been 
limited to the matter of dress. Was a woman when praying or 
prophesying in the assembly to be veiled? They seem to have 
referred to some instructions given to them by S. Paul, and he 
acknowledges their loyalty in doing so. But apparently these 
instructions had not been sufficient or quite explicit. He deals 
with the question in a short section, of which the details are 
obscure. But his general conclusion is clear, that women in 
such circumstances should be veiled, to mark the subordinate 
position in which the record of creation shows that they stand. 
It is remarkable that he does not in this answer express any 
opinion as to whether women ought to take such public part in 
the assemblies. He confines himself to the point submitted to 
him ; though his answer goes further than the question; women 
should be always veiled in the assemblies, whatever part they 
may be taking. But, at a later point in the general discussion 
(xiv. 34) he lays down quite definitely the rule that women are 
not to take any public part. This procedure throws light upon 
his manner of treating the question of idol feasts and supports 
the explanation given in that case, 

It is evident that there was a movement in the church at 
Corinth for giving women a more prominent place and more 
active functions than were allowed by the general feeling of the 
times, though probably not unexampled The movement may 
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have been due to the presence in the church of converts from 
sections of the populace, where such freedom was recognised : or 
it may have sprung from the realisation of the true Christian 
ideal of the place of women in a Christian society. S. Paul’s 
decision, as to the particular points of practice, is clearly based 
on the principle that woman is by Gop’s ordinance subordinate 
to man. He supports his decision by appealing to the most 
sober and self-respecting opinion of current society: Christians 
should avoid all unnecessary offence against what were recog- 
nised as the ordinary decencies of social life. He deals with the 
matter something in the same way as he does with slavery, 
While declaring for the highest dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual, he will not allow any challenge of conventions which are 
in themselves orderly and recognised by the better elements of 
non-Christian society. He would avoid all offence to Jews and 
Greeks as well as to the Church. It is at the same time clear 
that the principles which he lays down, of the individual dignity 
of woman, her full membership of Christ, her direct relation to 
the Lord were such as to affect powerfully first the public opinion 
of the church and through the church that of the world. The 
changing ideals of public opinion, as they operated upon the 
conventions, would necessarily remove the obligation of certain 
restraints which to 8. Paul ‘seemed advisable. But he will let 
these ideals work rather than occasion suspicions and oppo- 
sitions by a violent breach with custom in matters of practice. 


(2) The Hucharishe Feast. 


Between his answers to two questions submitted to him by 
the Corinthians S. Paul inserts a passage dealing with an abuse 
of which he has heard by report, as disgracing one of their 
common assemblies. In their celebration of the Eucharist the 
same spirit of factiousness, which had led them, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, to form cliques under the names of great leaders in 
the church, occasioned a still more serious breach of brotherly 
fellowship. It is peculiarly difficult in the present case to 
reconstruct the whole situation. S. Paul naturally assumes on 
thé part of his readers familiarity with much that is obscure. to 
us. But we gather at least that the holy Eucharist was in some 
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way combined with a common meal of the society. It would 
seem to follow that there must have been several places at 
which different groups met for the solemnity ; unless the church 
was still so small that it could meet in one place. There is no 
hint, however, of such a grouping. Again, it is not clear at 
what stage in the common meal the definite celebration of the 
Eucharist took place, or what arrangements were made for it. 
It is possible that the two stages of the Eucharist itself were 
enacted at different stages in the common meal: that the bless- 
ing and breaking of the bread took place at the beginning, and 
the blessing and delivery of the cup at the end. We may ask, 
further, and no certain answer can be given, whether the words 
of Institution, which S. Paul recalls to mind, were recited at the 
celebration, and by whom the acts were done, and the words, if 
at all, were recited. It is even conceivable that there was no one 

* president, but that the action was repeated at each of several 
tables at which the members were distributed. Such an arrange- 
ment would make it more easy to conceive how the abuses which 
S. Paul stigmatises could have arisen (see note below). 

It cannot be said to be certain that the meetings held for 
this purpose were distinct from those held for prayer and 
prophesyings. In Acts xx. the two objects seem to be carried 
out at one meeting; but the circumstances in that case were 
peculiar ; and the separate treatment of the two subjects in this 
Epistle may point to there being two distinct kinds of meeting. 

All that we can certainly conclude is (1) that the celebration 
of the Eucharist was intimately connected with a common meal 
and gave to the whole proceeding the character and name of 
‘the Lord’s Supper,’ implying that the Lord Himself was the 
host; (2) that the materials for the meal were supplied by the 
members of the congregation according to their ability; (3) that 
the theory was that all the contributions were shared among those 
who were present, but in practice great inequalities had been 
allowed to arise in the distribution; (4) that these inequalities 
had led to such distinctions among the congregation as tended 
to obliterate both the fundamental conception of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the sense of equal brotherhood among the congrega- 
tion, and had even been the occasion of excess in eating and 
drinking ; (5) the occasion of the whole trouble was the existence- 
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of cliques and factions in the church which thus intruded 
themselves on this most solemn meeting. 

S. Paul meets these abuses by an appeal to the original 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and a rehearsal of the Lord’s 
own words, by which the repetition of His acts in blessing the 
bread and the cup was enjoined. He deduces from this account 
that the main purpose of the celebration is a proclamation of 
‘the death of the Lord, till He come’; and urges the necessity 
of a temper of mind corresponding to so solemn an act. He 
concludes that mutual consideration should characterise their 
whole attitude: and that the satisfaction of hunger should be 
provided for at home; the meal, as a common meal, should be 
wholly symbolic. 

It is clear from this argument that the Supper, as a custom of 
the Corinthian church, was instituted by 8S. Paul as part of the 
original instructions which he gave to the church. It is also 
clear that in these instructions he was perpetuating a custom 
which he had learnt from others. It further appears that the 
Supper so instituted in its intention aimed at being a repro- 
duction of the Last Supper held by our Lord Himself ‘on the 
night in which He was being betrayed’ As such it combined 
the character of a solemn meal of the brotherhood with the 
special character given to it by the repetition of the Lord’s 
actions and perhaps also the rehearsal of His words. What 
would appear to have happened at Corinth was that the em- 
phasis had tended to be laid more on the common meal than 
on the special actions and words; and this tendency, however 
strange it may appear to us, may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the earlier experience which the Corinthians had 
of the feasts of heathen clubs, to which reference has already 
been made. In c. x. S. Paul has already used the common 
feature of fellowship only to emphasise the complete incom- 
patibility of such feasts with the Christian character. Given 
now that their experience as heathens in this way influenced 
and coloured their conception of the Lord’s Supper, we can 
_ partly understand how its special character of commemora- 
“tion of the Lord’s death came to be overlaid; and we can see 
then that the factious spirit so rife in the society would have 
found free course, and its incongruity with the very nature of 
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the Supper would have been less present to their minds. The 
club feasts of their heathen experience were indeed means of 
promoting brotherliness and good fellowship: but they had for 
the most part no higher associations or ideals to keep them clear 
from natural lowness of conception and practice. The common 
feast of the Corinthian Christians had been allowed to approxi- 
mate to the tone and standards of these superficially similar 
institutions, and had been thereby corrupted. This corruption 
S. Paul meets (1) by giving to the original character of the 
institution its proper emphasis; (2) by insisting on the need 
of the right temper of mind and self-examination in all who 
are present; (3) by prescribing that the meal itself should be 
reduced to the smallest dimensions and indeed become simply 
symbolic; (4) by indicating that, when he comes to Corinth, he 
will ‘put in order the rest,’ apparently other matters connected 
with the celebration such as the provision of the elements and 
the arrangements for the distribution, which may have con- 
tributed to the disorders and needed more careful regulation. 


Note. The following passages from Duchesne’s account of the 
ancient Roman Mass (Christian Worship, E. T. pp. 173, 185) are 
worth noting: 

As to the Offering: ‘‘ The faithful, including not only the laity but 
also the priests and other clerics, together with the Pope himself, 
brought each their gifts of bread and wine, for each was obliged to 
make his own offering. The Pope himself, assisted by the bishops 
and priests, received the loaves; the archdeacon and his colleagues 
the phials of wine” (p. 173). 

As to the Consecration ;: ‘*‘ As soon as the archdeacon has finished 
placing on the altar the loaves and chalices to be consecrated, the 
Pope after washing his hands proceeds to the altar and begins the 
consecration prayers. Note (from certain documents) it would seem 
that the titular priests made use here of a special rite at the outset. 
Some of the oblatae were held before them on patens. They said the 
Canon at the same time as the Pope, and thus celebrated the 
Eucharistic Liturgy with him.” 

As to the Fraction : “ The Pope places in the chalice the fragment 
of the consecrated bread (reserved from a former Eucharist) which 
had been brought to him at the beginning of the Mass: he then 
breaks one of his own two oblatae, and places one half of it upon the 
altar....The other half of the first oblata and the second in its entirety 
were placed on the paten and brought before the Pope, who after the 
Pax Domini had returned to his seat. As for the other consecrated 
loaves, the archdeacon had caused them to be brought before the 
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bishops and priests by acolytes....Thereupon followed the fraction of 
the bread by the whole presbyteriwm.” 

As to the Communion: ‘‘ The communion of the congregation then 
follows, the Pope and the bishops and priests distribute the Eucharist 
under the species of bread. The archdeacon, following the Pope, 
and the other deacons following the bishops and priests administer 
the chalice.” 


The rite, thus described, looks strangely like the survival of a time 
when the blessing and distribution were made by leading members 
of the congregation at the head of each of several tables. 


(3) Spiritual Gifts. 


The third question in connexion with the public assemblies, 
which 8. Paul treats, seems like the first to have been raised by 
the Corinthians themselves. It is the question of the exercise 
of spiritual gifts, by way of prophecy and speaking ‘with tongues.’ 
Two difficulties were submitted to his judgment. First, they 
asked what test could be applied to distinguish the source of the 
inspiration in these utterances; and, secondly, they seem also to 
have sought advice as to regulating the precedence of prophets 
and speakers ‘with tongues’ as a matter concerning the good 
order of the assemblies. Whether they went on to raise the 
question of the relative importance of other spiritual gifts it is 
difficult to determine. On the whole it would appear that their 
minds were so preoccupied by the more obvious and startling 
manifestations, that they tended to forget those operations of 
the Spirit which are concerned with fitting men for moral and 
social service in the community, and to underestimate these in 
comparison with the others. At least, some such supposition 
seems best to explain S. Paul’s procedure in answering these 
questions. 

He begins with the very striking reminder that in their 
heathen days they were familiar with phenomena of inspiration, 
similar in character to those with which they are now concerned ; 
and at once lays down one definite rule by which the real source 
of the inspired utterances can be distinguished. It is clear 
that we have here a reference to that class of ecstatic and 
semi-ecstatic utterances frequently, though not necessarily, 
unintelligible, which accompany strong religious excitement, of 
very various times and places. There is other evidence of the 
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existence of such phenomena in the contemporary Gentile world ; 
and we gather both from the fact of the question put by the 
Corinthians, and from this reminder of S. Paul’s, that they 
were rife at Corinth. (See Add. Note, p. 269, on wvetya.) It 
was a matter of extreme importance to bring such phenomena 
when they appeared in the Christian community under the 
control of Christian principle. This S. Paul does in two ways. 
First, as we have said, he lays down a definite test. No person 
who in such utterance repudiates Jesus can be speaking by the 
Holy Spirit; and on the other hand any person in such a case 
acknowledging allegiance to Jesus as Lord is speaking by the 
Holy Spirit. This rule at once subjects all such utterances to a 
supreme moral and spiritual test: it makes their importance 
depend not on anything remarkable or extraordinary in their 
character, but on the simplest Christian rule for all conduct, 
loyalty to the person and character of Jesus. But, secondly, 
and still in direct answer to the question, he goes on to give 
a searching examination of the meaning and value of all spiritual 
gifts. This classification serves to bring out two decisive facts. 
First, all spiritual gifts are due to the operation of one Holy 
Spirit, fitting men for the service of the one Lord, by bringing to 
them the powers of the one Gop. Secondly, all spiritual gifts 
are the necessarily varied qualifications of individuals for the 
performance of the infinitely complex work of the Church in the 
service of Gop. The source is one: the methods and operations 
are manifold: but again the end is one, mutual service for the 
manifestation of the Spirit. The thought is illustrated by the 
comparison of the church to a body, in which diversity of function 
in the several members is seen to be necessary to the healthy 
life of the whole organism, and perfectly consistent with unity, 
provided that each function is used for its proper purpose of 
ministering to the whole Body. This analogy is followed by 
the definite designation of the church as a body and the 
enumeration of variously endowed personalities within it. And 
the climax of the argument is reached when at the head of all 
these endowments, and underlying them, and giving them their 
true vitality, is placed the supreme spiritual gift of love—‘the 
bond of perfectness.’ 

We may seem here to have gone far from the original question: 
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but it is not so. It has been answered. We must note that 
twice in the course of the exposition there has been an enume- 
ration of spiritual gifts; and in each case those gifts, which have 
most to do with the supply to the community of moral and 
religious service, come first; those which deal with the relief 
of bodily necessities and administration next: and the ecstatic 
utterance of ‘tongues’ in both cases last. This would be all the 
more pointed if, as some signs seem to show, some at least of 
the Corinthians were inclined to regard the speaker ‘with tongues’ 
- as the rvevparixds par excellence. In fact, S. Paul replies to the 
Corinthians, the whole object of spiritual action is to make men 
better: all such religious manifestations as do not serve this 
end are at least inferior to those which do. He does not 
indeed deny the ‘spiritual’ character of the gift of tongues: 
but the place which he assigns to it, and the system of values 
which he lays down, could hardly fail to help in the gradual 
elimination of such phenomena from the regular course of 
church life. The case is parallel with that of the ‘common meal.’ 
In both cases he so assesses the relative value of the practice, 
as in effect, if not altogether in intention, to promote their dis- 
continuance, In both cases the practice was closely allied to 
heathen practices and dangerously liable to abuse. This effect 
becomes still more apparent when S. Paul comes (c. xiv.) to 
deal directly with the details of the questions submitted to him, 
of the exercise in the assembly of these spiritual gifts. The 
relative values of the work of the prophet and of the speaker 
with tongues are settled by the test of their moral and spiritual 
utility to the assembly. And the same standard, of mutual 
‘improvement and edification, provides rules for the regulation 
both of prophets and ‘tongues.’ The significance of such regula- 
tion is emphasised by the statement that ‘spirits of prophets’ 
are under the control of ‘prophets,’ a principle so directly anti- 
thetic to the whole heathen idea of prophetic possession as to 
be nothing short of revolutionary. And this revolution, again, 
was bound to lead to the gradual disappearance of ‘tongues’ from 
the list of ‘spiritual’ gifts in the church. 

In a briet but remarkable passage at the end of this section 
he finally forbids women speaking in the assemblies. It was 
clearly allowed at Corinth, but apparently not elsewhere. And 
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S. Paul practically rebukes them for making so large a departure 
from common church practice. It is important to observe that 
he gives no reason for this injunction, except that ‘it is not 
allowed’ in the church, any more than under ‘the law,’ and 
that it is not decent. No doubt he would have justified the 
prohibition on the ground of the natural ‘subjection’ of woman 
(as in c, xi.): but he clearly assumes that the case has only to 
be stated and the general sense of what is fitting will lead to 
this decision. 

The importance and independence of S. Paul’s treatment of 
spiritual gifts can hardly be exaggerated. The effect of it was 
to put away completely the popular estimate of the value of what 
were most generally recognised as manifestations of the Spirit 
in various exceptional and extraordinary ways: all such mani- 
festations are placed at the lower end of the scale of values. 
The effects which most decisively mark the presence of the 
Spirit in man are declared to be the moral and religious effects. 
Morality is thus spiritualised, and religion moralised, to a degree 
hitherto unique. And the ground on which this revolution is 
based is the fact that for 8. Paul the Spirit is the Holy Spirit, 
and His work is to bring Christ to men and men to Christ. He 
forms in men the character of the Christ, in individuals and in 
the whole society, just because He is the power and the life of 
Christ inmen. But that means, not merely or principally strange 
manifestations, but the building up of a new moral being, a new 
creation in Christ. This thought we shall find again dominant 
in the treatment of the resurrection, 
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There is no clear indication whether the question of the 
resurrection was raised by the Corinthians in their letter or 
whether 8. Paul originates the subject in consequence of reports 
brought to him. He has in any case quite definite information 
that there were some members of the Corinthian church who 
denied that there was a resurrection of the dead. In what 
sense we are to understand this denial must be deduced from 
S. Paul’s treatment: and from this we gather that the denial 
was directed against the doctrine of a resurrection of the body, 
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and that it was based on the difficulties attending that con- 
ception. It would seem that this view, which S. Paul attacks, 
did not involve the denial of the survival of the soul or spirit 
after death, but, if his argument in vv. 29-34 is to be given 
full weight, it must have represented that survival as of such 
a character as to make a critical separation between the present 
and the future life, a divorce which practically resulted in re- 
moving from the motives influencing conduct any thought of 
a true continuity and development of personal character. It 
would seem to have been thought that the soul freed from the 
body entered upon a new life unaffected by its experiences and 
activities in the body. We may reasonably conjecture that this 
was another outcome of a false conception of the spiritual. We 
found that the moral slackness of the Corinthian Christians was 
probably in part due to their failure to realise the essentially 
moral character of all true spiritual power, leading them to 
count the activities of the body as matters of indifference. It 
would be a natural corollary of this attitude of mind to hold 
that death was an absolute end to all this side of human function ; 
and the idea of the resurrection of the body would be disturbing 
and indeed abhorrent. 

This feeling would be further accentuated if the resurrection 
of the body were conceived, as would be almost inevitable, in 
a materialistic sense. It was in this sense that for the most 
part the Jews, so far as they held this doctrine, conceived of it: 
though with them the materialistic conception of the resurrection 
was combined with moral and religious conceptions of the future 
life. It is possible that the view held at Corinth of the immor- 
tality of the soul was partly due to reaction against specific 
Jewish teaching developed among the Corinthian Christians: 
but if we take into account the fact that to Greeks and to most 
people of the time, so far as they thought about the matter at 
all, the distinctive effect of death was to set the soul free from 
the body, to live a life of its own disencumbered from bodily 
trammels, it is perhaps not necessary to assume any more than 
that the view taken was due simply to failure to understand the 
Christian position and S. Paul’s teaching on the subject, and to 
rejection of that element in it which they could not reconcile 
with their ideas of the spiritual. 
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S. Paul meets these difficulties first by asserting the resur- 
rection of Christ, as showing that the resurrection in its true 
character includes the body, and is not a mere survival of the 
soul or spirit. He bases the fact upon the evidence of the 
appearances of the risen Lord to his disciples. He argues, in 
the second place, that if there was no such resurrection of Christ, 
the foundation of the whole Christian preaching and faith dis- 
appears, because without it there is nothing to show that His 
death for our sins was effective. The act of Gop in raising 
Christ determined the real character of the death. Thirdly, in 
a great positive exposition of the meaning of Christ’s resurrection 
for Christians (vv. 20-28), he points out that the union of the 
Christian with the Christ, through His true and persisting 
humanity, guarantees the resurrection of Christians in the same 
sense that Christ was raised, that is to say, the resurrection of 
the body. This final redemption of the body is part of the 
supreme triumph of the Incarnate Son. 

This is not so much an argument for, as an exposition of, the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. It is based upon two 
facts: (1) the nature of the resurrection of Christ, (2) the union 
of Christians with Him. The same reasoning is put in very 
summary form in Rom. vi. 5. Nothing is said about others than 
Christians, though something may be implied in the assertion of 
the ultimate subjection of all things to the Son. 

This position is then enforced by an appeal to their. own 
practices and experience (vv. 29-34). Nothing but the assurance 
of such a complete resurrection in union with the Lord could 
provide adequate motive for the Christian, and still less for the 
apostle, in the warfare of the Gospel. 

Finally 8. Paul deals with the difficulties attending the con- 
ception of the resurrection of the body (wv. 35 ff.). His argument, 
which at this point proceeds entirely by analogies, is briefly 
this. In the first place he takes the analogy of the seed, where 
we see life persisting through the death of its integument and 
appearing again not as bare life but as organic, and organising 
for itself a new body. Secondly, by another series of analogies, 
he shows how the organising life uses different materials to form 
its body under the different conditions in which it has to act. 
It is always embodied life: but the body or organic structure in 
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and through which it acts is adapted to each new environment. 
Finally, he applies these analogies to the persistence of the 
spiritual life through the bodily death. In the new state, the 
spirit, as united with the risen Christ, receives or organises 
a new body, a spiritual body suited to the wholly spiritual 
conditions in which it now works. This spiritual body is as 
truly natural to it now, as was its fleshly body in its former life: 
and it marks as completely its kinship with the risen Lord, the 
second man, as the earthly body marked its kinship with Adam, 
the first man. There is no question of the bare revival of flesh 
and blood: they belong to the earthly, corruptible conditions 
of the first life: in refusing to admit such a view of the resur- 
rection the Corinthians were right. But neither is it a question 
of the survival of bare and abstract spirit. The individualised 
spirit of personality, which was trained and developed, saved 
and redeemed under earthly conditions, retains its organic 
character and power under the new heavenly conditions, and 
developes or receives the new organism necessary for action in 
those new conditions. And this new organism, this new body, 
is the same in character with that which the risen Son of Man 
Himself wears and uses. 

We see then that S. Paul’s whole conception of the resur- 
rection life depends upon his conception of the resurrection of 
the Lord and the union of Christians with Him. It is opposed 
at once to the materialistic view which characterised most 
Jewish speculation on the subject and the popular ideas current 
at the time, and also to the philosophic theories which tended 
always to the position that the individual life is reabsorbed into 
the divine. He stands for the permanence of personality. There 
is indeed a close and intimate union of spirit with the risen 
Lord: but that union is such that the whole saved and purified 
personality is retained in ever fuller and purer activities for this 
union. In this way, once more, the ethical value of spirit is 
asserted, not for this life only, but as its permanent and eternal 
significance: the discipline of the time of probation in the body 
receives its full fruit (cf. wv. 30 ff.), And there is a continuity 
of bodily, that is to say, in S. Paul’s sense, of organic character 
in the individual, though the elements change, which the organ- 
ising life uses for its purposes under different conditions. It is 
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this continuity, giving permanent value to the acts of the human 
spirit in its earthly life, which would seem to be the essential 
matter of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. If we 
ask what is the relation of the resurrection body to the body 
of flesh and blood, the answer is that they stand in the same 
relation to the organic spirit under its different conditions: they 
are each natural to it in the respective spheres: the spiritual 
body reveals the character as it subserves the purposes of the 
risen spirit, even as the material body did for the spirit living 
on earth. In fact for 8S, Paul the term ‘body’ implies much 
more the organic character than the material which is organised : 
and its nature is determined more by the organising factor than 
by the organised material. A ‘psychic’ body is due to the 
natural principle of life organising for itself an implement out 
of its corruptible environment; while a spiritual body is due to 
the principle of higher life from Gop organising an implement out 
of its heavenly and eternal environment. It is true that in the 
earthly life the spirit perforce makes use of the psychic organism 
for its own purposes: but it does so at great expense of strain 
and effort, as working on an alien and perishing material (ef. 2 Cor. 
iv. 16 ff.): by this strain and effort it gains its own moral develop- 
ment, and converts the suffering and shame of the corruptible 
into the expression and revelation of the powers and characters 
of the eternal world. Thus it becomes ready for its free and 
perfect self-expression in that heavenly world to which it passes 
through death, the physical death which is but the climax of the 
experience of life in the flesh. 

The power by which this development and ultimate trans- 
formation of the man takes place is the Holy Spirit as the Spirit 
of the risen Lord. By the union which the Holy Spirit brings 
about the man becomes a new creature ‘in Christ,’ already 
enabled in the present life to develope and exhibit that human 
character which the Lord has made His own, and destined in 
the life after death, in the full development of his redeemed 
nature in its true home, to realise as his own in his own place 
and degree the glorified humanity of the risen Lord. 
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12. Tuer Lorp JEsus Curist. 


The review, which we have now undertaken, of the topics of 
the Epistle sets before us the interests and practice of the young 
Corinthian church with extraordinary fulness, unparalleled in 
any other epistle. The variety is indeed bewildering and the 
details often obscure. Much that must remain in a great degree 
dark to us was of course perfectly plain to the apostle and his 
readers. And now amid this variety and frequent obscurity we 
have to ask whether we can gather from the apostle’s treatment 
any large principle which gives unity and significance to the 
whole document. He treats of limitations of the intellect, of 
personal morality, of social relations internal and external, of the 
remarkable and diverse phenomena included under the class of 
spiritual gifts, and of the profound question of the life after death. 
Is there any common truth which holds the solution of all these 
manifold problems? The answer is unmistakeable, and it is that 
which gives the Epistle the character, not of a mere occasional 
writing whose interest evaporates with the circumstances which 
called it forth, but of a document of permanent and profound 
religious importance. It is in the conception of the Person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ that we find this common truth which 
gives unity and coherence to the whole Epistle. 

The dominant note is struck in the introductory verses. The 
church at Corinth is characterised as composed of a number of 
individuals who ‘have been sanctified in Christ Jesus’: they 
share with others the distinctive mark of worshippers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : it is in Christ Jesus that the grace was given 
them to which they owe their abundant exhibition of spiritual 
gifts: they look for His full revelation, they hope to stand 
unimpeachable before His judgment seat: the call they had 
from Gop was to partnership in His life and work. As source 
of Christian character and powers, as companion of Christian 
life and work, as hope of all effort, and judge of all achievement 
He stands in the forefront of the Epistle, and in all as co- 
operating with Gop the Father, the personal channel of His 
action towards man. 

And in each section of the Epistle the decisive word which deals 
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with the successive problems, is given by reference to the same 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


(a) Alike the object, methods, and faculty of Christian wisdom 
are found in Christ. The Lord, once crucified, is the wisdom and 
the power of Gop, and as such is the direct object and content 
of spiritual knowledge. Only as revealed in Him, once crucified 
and now enthroned as Lord, can the ways of Gop and Gop Himself 
be known. The secret of Gop is revealed in Him. Spiritual 
realities are the realities of His Person, His life and death and 
resurrection, and the realities of His character as revealed in His 
life. This point is not indeed developed at this stage in the 
Epistle : it waits for the fuller discussion of spiritual things in 
the later chapters, where is brought out their essentially moral 
significance, in correspondence with the character of Jesus, cul- 
minating in the supreme quality of love. Here the conclusion 
is directly drawn that the methods of this wisdom can no longer 
be the methods of ordinary controversy and debate ; there is no 
room either in teacher or taught for personal proclivities and 
comparisons, in view of the fact that both the truth and the 
power of knowing it are given in Christ. For, finally, the power 
of entering into these spiritual realities is itself the effect of union 
with the same Christ, who is the object of knowledge. ‘We have 
Christ’s mind.’ The whole capacity for knowledge of divine things 
depends upon the indwelling Christ. He it is that thinks and 
knows in His members. Their union with Him involves. the 
sharing of His knowledge by virtue of the enhancement of the 
spiritual powers in man by His Spirit. The thought is expressed 
more fully in Eph. iii. 15f. I pray that the Father ‘may give you 
according to the wealth of His glory to be strengthened through 
His Spirit in the inner man, that the Christ may take up His 
dwelling through faith in your hearts in love, that being rooted 
and grounded you may gain full strength to grasp with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 
to apprehend the love of the Christ that passeth apprehension, 
that ye may be filled with all the fulness of Gop.’ Here is the 
same connexion between the indwelling of the Christ and the 
knowledge of Christ and in Christ of Gop. 

This conception of the nature of Christian wisdom is applied 
to counter the tendency to- partisanship, All such cliques are 
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inconsistent with the common and exclusive allegiance to the 
crucified Lord. It is irrational to make much of leaders, because 
they are but ministers of Christ, drawing all their power from Gop 
and responsible to Him alone. Teachers and learners are placed 
in their true relation to each other, and the right attitude and 
temper of the Christian student is determined by the conception 
of Christ as the Truth. 

(6) The following sections of the Epistle (cc. v.-xiv. incl.) 
deal with questions of Church discipline and Church order, the 
practical application of Christian principles to the discipline of 
the personal life, especially as regards the relations of men and 
women, and to the regulation of the common life, whether in the 
affairs of daily intercourse, or in the management of church 
assemblies. The fundamental principle on which the solution 
of all the problems is based, is the Lordship of the risen Christ. 
It is on His authority that the Church is to exercise discipline 
on the individual offender. It is by reference to the service due 
to the Lord that the vexed questions of marriage are treated. 
The decision of the moot points of idol meats ultimately depends 
upon the recognition that allegiance is due exclusively to the 
Lord, and that all the members of the society are united in that 
common loyalty. But here too a deeper note is struck. The 
Lordship in question is not merely a supreme external sovereignty: 
it is also an internal and determining life. Christians are not 
merely related to their Lord as subjects to a master: they are 
members of a body which draws its life from Him as the central 
source of life. Here too the profoundest and most characteristic 
expression of the relation is given by the phrases ‘in the Lord,’ 
‘in Christ.’ All rules of practical life are in fact the working 
out of the character which is imposed upon His members by 
His character, and made actual in the Christian individual and 
society by the operation of His Spirit. As to the seeker after 
truth He is Himself the Truth, so to the seeker after righteous- 
ness He Himself is the Way. This it is which gives unity to the 
whole body of special rules and guides surely through the labyrinth 
of conflicting and ambiguous duties : even where no clear decision 
can be given, there is an appeal to the mind trained in this service. 
and practised in this way. 

The same canon is applied to determine the relative values of 
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13. ANALYSIS. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


i. 1-9. Greeting from Paul and Sosthenes to the Corinthians, 
with emphasis on the union of all the saints in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thanksgiving for the proficiency of the Corinthians in certain 
gifts, with emphasis on the source of all gifts, on the Christian 
attitude of expectation of the coming of Christ Jesus and 
confidence in His support in the judgment, and in the faithful- 
ness of Gop. ; 


B. Reports THAT HAVE REACHED S. PavuL FROM CORINTH. 
(i. 10-vi. 20.) 


(a) i. 10-iv. 21. Factions in the church. Plea for unity on 
the ground of (i. 10-17) the simplicity and profundity of the 
Gospel, (i. 18-11. 2) the divine character of the wisdom which it 
embodies, (iii. 3-17) the relative insignificance of the personal 
instruments of its preaching, (iii. 18-iv. 14) the all-sutficiency of 
the Person and the authority of the Christ, (iv. 15-21) the 
authority of S. Paul, their first missionary and father. 

(6) v. l-vi. 20. Descipline in the church. (v. 1-18) A grave 
case of immorality has been overlooked, when it should have 
been judged: there can be no compromise or collusion in 
such cases among the brethren ; (vi. 1-11) law-suits about 
worldly matters should not be allowed: disputes should be 
settled by arbitration within the society; (vi. 12-20) the rights 
of Christians are limited by the duty owed to the Lord; the 
principle is exemplified by the duty of personal purity. 


C. QUESTIONS suBMITTED To S. Pau IN A LETTER FROM 
CorRINTH. (vii. 1-xv. 58.) 


(a) vii, 1-49. Marriage. (vii. 1-16) Celibacy is to be re- 
commended in present circumstances, but. marriage is lawful, 
and in view of human weakness generally advisable; but not 
obligatory. It is permanently binding except when contracted 
before conversion of one party to the faith: then the Christian 
partner is free, but must be guided by the thought of what 
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makes for peace. (17-24) Generally, all natural states of 
life are allowable for Christians, and are opportunities for 
exercising their Christian calling. (25-40) The particular cases 
of virgins and widows are discussed. 

(6) viii. 1-xi. 1. Idol feasts and meats consecrated to idols. 
(viii. 1 6-12) The general principle laid down by some Corin- 
thians, of the nonentity of idols and the complete indifference of 
the whole matter, must be qualified by the consideration of the 
interests of the more scrupulous among the brethren. (viii. 13- 
ix. 23) The first inference is that the strong, the free, must 
abstain out of consideration for the weak: this is illustrated at 
length by S. Paul’s own practice in abstaining from using the 
full rights of his apostleship in the interests of the Gospel. 
(ix. 24-x. 138) The second inference is that, for all, abstention 
iS necessary as an act of self-discipline: illustrated by the 
warning example of Israel in the wilderness. (x. 14-25) The 
third inference is that abstention is necessary whenever the free- 
dom claimed involves practices which are inconsistent in 
Christians : in particular the attendance at idol feasts is wholly 
inconsistent with the attendance at the Lord’s Supper. (x. 25- 
xi. 1) On the other hand, there is no such inconsistency in merely 
eating meats which have been consecrated to idols: here the 
only reason for abstention is consideration for the scrupulous. 
The guiding principle is to do all things with a view to the glory 
of Gop and the avoidance of offence, after S. Paul’s example. 

(c) xi. 2-xiv. 40. Questions arising out of the conduct of 
Christian assemblies. (xi. 2) The loyalty of the Corinthians is 
acknowledged. 

(a) xi. 3-16. The dress of women: they are to be veiled. 


(8) xi. 17-84. An exception to the praise given has to be 
made in consequence of reports S. Paul has received as to the 
conduct of the Eucharist. The origin and significance of this 
rite is recalled: and strict injunctions are given for its solemn 
and orderly celebration. Other details are left for further regu- 
lation by the apostle. 

(y) xii. I-xiv. 40. Spiritual gifts. (xii. 1-8) Spiritual 
utterances are to be tested by the relation they indicate to the 
Lordship of Jesus. (4-11) The variety of gifts all proceed from 
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one source and each has its proper aim of service. (12-27) They 
are in fact endowments of individuals to enable them to perform 
their several functions as members of the body of Christ: 
(28-xiii. 13) and their relative importance depends on the nature 
of the service they enable to be rendered: this emphasis on 
service leads to the assertion that the highest way of all is the 
practice of love, as the supreme manifestation of Christian 
character. (xiv. 1-25) The special case of the relative value of 
prophecy and speaking with tongues is discussed: and it is 
shown that prophecy is the more important as conducing to the 
improvement of the congregation. (26-33) Certain rules are 
given for regulating prophesying and ‘tongues,’ on the principle 
that all such gifts are under the control of their possessors, and 
that all should be done decently and in order. (34-36) Women 
are forbidden to speak in the assemblies. (37-40) Final summing 
up and enforcement of his appeal: it is a commandment of the 
Lord. 


(d) xv. The nature of the resurrection! has been discussed at 
Corinth, and is now expounded. (1-4) The fundamental fact is 
the resurrection of Christ (5-11) as established by competent 
witnesses, including finally S. Paul himself. (12-22) Conse- 
quently, the denial of the resurrection involves the denial of 
Christ’s resurrection, and evacuates the Gospel of all meaning : 
on the other hand, the assertion of Christ’s resurrection involves 
the belief in the resurrection of Christians: because Christians 
are one with Christ through His humanity. (23-29) The order 
of the resurrection, and its place as the culmination of the 
redeeming work of the Son. (29-34) The denial of the resur- 
rection cuts at the root of all Christian effort and hope. 
(35-50) The difficulties attending the idea of the resurrection 
are met (35-41) first by analogies from nature, that is, from the 
life of the seed, persisting through death and gaining a new em- 
bodiment, and also from the variety of embodiment in different 
kinds of creatures, (42-50) and secondly from a consideration of 
the true relation between the spiritual and the natural, and of 
the true destiny and character of man in Christ. (51-58) Finally, 


1 Tt is doubtful whether this subject was raised in the Corinthian 
letter, or suggested by reports which had reached S. Paul, 
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the triumph of the resurrection is declared: and the consequently 
overwhelming motive for Christian effort and confidence, 


D. Marrers or Business. (xvi.) 


1-4. The collection for the saints. 5-12 S. Paul’s plans. 


13-21. Last words of advice: a commendation: an expres- 
sion of gratitude: greetings: final salutation. 


14. InveGRity. 


The integrity of the Epistle had not been seriously disputed, 
till the question was raised by J. Weiss. The high importance 
of his contribution to the study of the Epistle makes it 
desirable to examine briefly his suggestions on this matter. 

We know of four letters from S. Paul to the Corinthians. 
The first mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. The second is our first 
Epistle. The third is referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 4al. and is pro- 
bably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.-xili. The fourth is our 
2 Cor. i.-ix. (See above p. xv.) 

Weiss argues against the probability that our first Epistle 
has been preserved in the form in which it was originally written 
on two lines—first, the probable history of the document, secondly 
internal incoherence and inconsistencies. 


I. He points out that our MSS. of S. Paul’s Epistles are not 
direct descendants of the autographs, but derived from collec- 
tions of the Epistles made by the Churches. He urges that in 
the process of collecting there was abundant scope for editorial 
changes and combinations. 

That such combinations were possible and even likely must 
be admitted by anyone who holds that 2 Cor. is a composite 
document, cc. x.—xiii. belonging to the ‘painful’ or third letter. 
Weiss finds similar combinations in Rom. xvi. and Phil. ili, 2- 
iv. 3. 

He urges the probability of such a combination being found 
also in 1 Cor., on the ground of the history of the correspond- 
ence between S. Paul and the Corinthians. The Corinthians 
possessed four papyrus rolls of S. Paul’s letters. It would be 
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remarkable that these should be all preserved in their order and 
undamaged. Frequent use would cause damage and loss of 
leaves (sic): and in repairing, interchange of leaves might easily 
take place. On the other hand, the community would scarcely 
allow two such letters to disappear completely. It is surprising 
that commentators assume that the second and fourth letters 
were preserved intact, while the first and third were allowed 
so to disappear. It is more natural to assume that our two 
letters are an editorial combination of the original four. 

This argument, interesting as it is, seems scarcely adequate 
to its conclusions. In the first place, Weiss speaks of ‘rolls’ 
and ‘leaves.’ But these two descriptions are inconsistent. A 
‘roll’ does not consist of ‘leaves.’ There seems to be little 
doubt, as Weiss assumes, that S. Paul’s letters and the early 
copies of them were all written on papyrus rolls: it was the 
almost universal form for such documents in his time (Kenyon, 
Textual Criticism of N.T., pp. 39f., and Ch. Qu. Review, Oct. 
1914, p. 711). This fact at once puts a limit on the kinds of 
combination of several documents which are at all probable. 
That is to say, unless a copyist editor sets out with a very 
definite intention of combining several documents, as did, for 
instance, S. Luke in the composition of his Gospel, we should 
expect only such combinations as involved the addition, at the 
end of an apparently imperfect roll, of a fragment which seemed 
to give it completeness ; or the insertion in the course of 
copying of an occasional fragment for which it was desired to 
find a place. Of the first kind, Rom. xvi. and 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 
would be instances, if admitted: and certainly Mk xvi. 9-20. 
Of the second kind, possibly 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1, Phil. iii, 2~iv. 3, 


1 «The normal type before the middle of the second century was 
the papyrus roll (columns hardly ever so narrow as to contain 10—12 
letters, and hardly ever so short as to contain only 16 lines). The 
codex form began to come into not infrequent use in the third century, 
and the Christians were the first to make use of it; but there is no 
extant example earlier than the third century, and no evidence of all 
four gospels being included in a single set before the fourth. Martial 
proves the existence of vellum codices as early as the first century, 
but etc.’ Thus the possibility of interchange of leaves is very slight. 
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and certainly Joh. vii. 53-viii. 11. Such a wholesale rearrange- 
ment, as Weiss suggests, would imply either that the MSS. had 
got into a hopelessly damaged condition such as must have left 
much more obvious traces in the condition of the text: or that 
an editor had either the desire or the audacity to institute such 
a radical treatment of documents, ev hypothest treasured and 
in all probability frequently read in public by the Corinthian 
church. Neither of these suppositions seems to be even 
plausible. 

But the foundation of the argument is itself insecure: that is, 
the improbability of the survival of only two letters out of the 
four, and those in their original shape. As to the disappearance 
of the first letter, all we know about it is that it contained 
instructions which were misunderstood by the Corinthians; and 
this misunderstanding was corrected in our 1 Cor. This fact 
makes it probable that the Corinthians would regard it as 
superseded. It would in that case be no longer read in public, 
and still less copied for communication to other churches. As 
regards the third (the ‘ painful’) letter, there is good ground for 
supposing that we have a considerable fragment of it preserved 
at the end of 2 Cor. Thus we have three of the letters repre- 
sented in our collection; and a probable reason given for the 
disappearance of the first. It is hardly necessary further to point 
out the paradox in an argument which involves at once great, 
carelessness in preserving the letters and laborious industry in 
collecting them for communication to other churches. 


II. Weiss supports his general considerations by an appeal to 
the incoherences and inconsistencies of the letter itself. 


(2) He holds that there is a grave inconsistency between the 
arguments as regards idol feasts in cc, vili. and x. In the former, 
he argues, the participation in such feasts is allowed but caution 
is recommended in view of the position of the ‘weak’ brother. 
In c. x. on the other hand such participation is directly forbidden. 
He holds that c. x. 1-22, with ix. 24-27, belongs to the first letter : 
and that the difficulties attending the prohibition and perhaps 
protests from Corinth led S, Paul to modify his instructions in 
his later letter. 

(6) He holds that vi, 12-20 belongs to the first letter and to 
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its treatment of Christian duty in regard to fornicators which is 
referred to in v. 10; and suggests that it followed directly on 
x. 22, 

(c) He includes in this letter also xi. 2-34 followed by xvi. 
7b-9, 15-20, chiefly on the ground that the praise given in xi. 2 
is inconsistent with the many occasions for rebuke or correction 
which have been dealt with in the preceding chapters. He does 
not for the present decide whether this section formed the 
beginning of the letter or followed the above-mentioned sections. 

The first letter (A) then contained ix. 24—x. 22, vi. 12-20 and 
xi. 2-34, xvi. 76-9, 15-20. 

To the second letter (B) he assigns the rest of the Epistle, but 
supposes that ec. xill. followed c. vill. and c. ix. 1-23 followed 
x. 24-xi. 1. But he suggests that a more probable solution is 
that even this remainder of our Epistle should be assigned to 
two letters (B,, B,), mainly on the ground that ce. i. 11—vi. 11, 
forming a solid block, are of a more severe tone than any other 
part of the Epistle. It appears, though it is not stated, that he 
would assign this fragment to the third or principal letter. We 
have then either the second letter (B) containing ce. i. 11-vi. 11, 
vii., Viii., xili., x. 24—xi. 1, ix. 1-28, xii, xiv., xv. and xvi. (excluding 
the passages mentioned above) ; or letter B, including all except 
i, 11-vi. 11 referred to By. 

The question whether the inconsistencies or incoherences, on 
which this remarkable scheme is based, exist at all or are 
sufficient to carry the weight of the scheme is dealt with at the 
proper places in the commentary. See also above pp. xliv, xlvi 
for the examination of the course of S. Paul’s argument. I should 
almost be content to take as a crucial test of the recklessness of 
Weiss’ procedure his transposition of ¢. xili., which is nothing 
less than to tear the heart out of the whole discussion of spiritual 
gifts. 

Here it will be enough first to call attention to the extra- 
ordinarily: artificial and elaborate procedure which must be 
attributed to the editor of the correspondence if this theory or 
anything like it is correct. We have not here the half accidental 
juxtaposition of two large fragments, or the insertion of occasional 
fragments for the sake of preservation. We have a deliberate 
and far from unskilful interweaving of two (or three) separate 
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documents, which ex hypothest must have been well known to 
the authorities, on whose behalf the supposed editor was acting ; 
for the communication of the documents to other churches, the 
motive for collecting them, must have been official. The only 
justification for this highly artificial theory is supposed incon- 
sistencies and incoherences in the Epistle as we have it. 

And on this we may in the second place remark that in thig 
letter we have a large number of subjects, and some of them 
very complicated, treated in succession. Some of them involve 
common principles, others stand by themselves. All involve not 
only questions of principle but matters of practice as well in which 
precise decisions are more difficult to make. It is inevitable that 
the connexions between the several sections should be to a cer- 
tain extent arbitrary : that is to say, the writer chooses his own 
order and way of dealing with them on grounds which for the 
most part would be known and felt only by himself; though we 
can in many cases suggest the ground for a particular arrange- 
ment. It is also inevitable that there should be repetitions 
and even superficial inconsistencies. Above all it must be 
constantly remembered that the whole letter is directed to meet 
a complex and yet definite situation, which is known to us only 
as the result of laborious and to some extent speculative recon- 
struction, but to S. Paul and his readers was as familiar as their 
everyday life; and further that a great part of it is itself an 
answer to a letter, which we have not got before us. It is 
obvious that such an answer would take its colour, and even 
much of its phraseology and order from the document with 
which it dealt. Here and there we can detect with some plausi- 
bility details of this influence; but it no doubt permeates the 
whole letter far more extensively than we can now discern. 

Under these conditions, the only justification for assuming 
such an extensive redaction as Weiss suggests would be either 
definite documentary evidence, which is in fact and necessarily 
wanting, or such clear indications of disorder and fragmentariness 
as would be at once obvious and conclusive. But no one can 
reasonably maintain that there are such indications; the mere 
fact that Weiss is practically the only scholar of repute who has 
detected this fragmentary character is strong testimony to this 
statement. 
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15. History oF THE EPISTLE. 


The external witness to the Epistle is earlier and stronger 
than that of any other book in the New Testament. It is 
referred to in set terms by Clement (xtvit. 1) and influences his 
language in several places. Ignatius ‘must have known this 
Epistle almost by heart. Although there are no quotations (in the 
strictest sense, with mention of the source), echoes of its language 
and thought pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with it.’ 
Polycarp certainly uses it: Hermas probably has it in mind in 
one passage. The Epistle therefore was well known to the 
Apostolic Fathers. (See The V.7. in the Apostolic Fathers.) It is 
quoted both by Justin Martyr and by Athenagoras; Marcion 
included it in his canon; Basilides refers to it as Scripture. 
Trenaeus and Tertullian quote it frequently. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. See Westcott, Canon (index). 


16. Dexa 


For the authorities for the text reference may be made to the 
edition of the second Epistle in this series. Some important 
various readings are dealt with in the commentary. 


17. List oF Books. 


The following list includes the principal books referred to in 
the Introduction and Commentary. 


1. Commentaries on the Epistle. 
Bachmann in Zahn’s Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1910. 
Cramer, Catena. Oxford, 1848. 
Edwards. 1885. 
Evans, in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
Field, Notes on Tr. of the N.T. Camb. Univ. Press, 1899. 
Goudge, in the Westminster Commentaries. 
Heinrici, Meyer’s Kommentar. 7th ed. 1888. (Heinr.) 
Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N,T. Tiibingen, 1907. 

(Lietzm.) 


2. 
3. 


4, 
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Lightfoot, cc. i.—vii., in Notes on the Epp. of S. Paul. 1895. 

Robertson and Plummer, Internat. Comm. 1911. (Pl.) 

Rutherford, Tr. of the Epistles to the Corinthians. Mac- 

millan & Co., 1900. (R., Rfrd or Ruth.) 

Weiss, Johannes, Meyer’s Kommentar. 9th ed. 1910. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament and App. 1882. 
(W.H.) 
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Commentaries on other Epistles, as cited. 


Grammars and Dictionaries. 

Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek. E.T. Macmillan, 1898. 

Burton, N.T. Moods and Tenses. Chicago, 1897. 

Ebeling, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum N.T. 
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Goodspeed, Index Patristicus. Leipzig, 1907. 
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Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. (H.D.B.) 
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Moulton, J. H., Prolegomena to Grammar of N.T. Greek. 
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Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek. 1882. (W.M.) 
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Milligan, Greek Papyri, Selections. Camb. Univ. Press, 
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The letters in brackets give the abbreviations by which 


books are generally quoted. 
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18. List or ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following abbreviations are used among others which 
explain themselves: 


al. alibi. 

ap. apud. 

appy, apparently. 

cf. confer. 

eft, confert. 

ct, contrast. 

exc. except. 

LXX,. the Septuagint translation of O.T, 
lic. locus citatus. 

n. note. 

qu. quotation. 

sc. scvlicet. 

tr. translate. 

T.R. Textus Receptus. 

vb. verb. 

v.l. varia lectio. 

|| parallel to or a parallel passage. 
)( opposed to. 


A reference to notes on other books of the N.T., without 
mention of the name of « commentator, refers to editions in this 
series (sometimes quoted as C.G.7'), 
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TTPO KOPINOIOYS A 


Pear AEAOs KAITOS aroatovos Incod Xpictod 
Sid Oernpatos Oeod Kat Swabevns 6 aderdos 27H Exxdn- 
aig Tov Oeod TH ovon ev KopivOe, aytacpévors év 
Xpiote “Inood, Krntots aryiou, olv Twacw Tols éri- 
Kadovupévors TO Gvoma TOU Kuplov HuaY Inootd Xpictod 
€v TAT TOTM avTOV Kai Huav* ®yadpis Duly Kal eipnvn 
amo Oeod matpos Huav Kal Kupiov “Inood X pio rod. 

4EvyapicT® TO Oe@ mavrote mepl buav ert TH 
xapite TOU Geod TH Sobecian tpmiv év Xpiot@ ‘Inood, 
56Tu év TravtTl émAouticOnte ev avTo@, ev TavTl Oyo 
Kal Taon yvoce, °KaQws TO papTipiov Tod yYpLiaTod 
€BeBaiHOn év tpiv, “date buds ph boTepeicOas év 
pnoevl Xapiopati, amexdexouévovs THY amroKdduyw 
Tod Kupiov nav “Inood Xpictod: %ds Kal BeBavdcer 
bas &ws TéXovs avEyKAITOUS eV TH HMEPA TOV KUpiouU 
Apov Inood [Xpiotod]. micros 6 Oeds 8u’ ob ExdHOnTe 
els Kowwwviay Tod viod avtov “Inood Xpiatod Tod 
Kuplou nav. 

NTapaeahé dé buds, aderAdot, Sia Tod dvopatos 
To} Kupiov nuav “Inood Xptotod iva ro avto dAéynTE 
TdvTes, Kal pH ev vply oxiopata, TE S€ KaTHPTIC- 
feévot €v TO AUTO vol Kal ev TH AUTH yvoOmyn. 'edndwOn 


I CORINTHIANS A 
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ydp por wept buov, aderpol pou, bTd TOV XAons Ste 
y 8 > Rn A 7, 12 L be an 4 4 e A 
Epides ev tyiv eioiv. ™réyw S€ TovTO Ste Exactos bwav 
Neyer "Eyo pév eis Tlavdov, "Eyo S€ AzroAro, “Eyo 
dé Knga, “Eyo 8& Xpictod. Pyepépiotas 6 ypioros. 
\ aA > f ¢ \ ig A x ? \ ” 
un Lladd\os éotavpwOn trép tywov, ) eis TO dvoma 
Tlavrov éBamrricOnte ; MedyaptoTd 6te ovdéva buov 
> , > \ K / Ni (p} tal 15% / g 
éBarrica eb ut) Kpiotrov xai Vaiov, Piva pn tis ein 
ev > \ > \ v 2? i 0 162 , \ \ 
6TL els TO Ewov Ovowa éBarticOnte: “éBarrica Oé Kal 
Tov Xtepavad oikov: AovTov ovK oida ei Tiva arXoV 
“od yap améoteinev we Xptoros Bamrivew 
Gra evayyediferOal, odK ev copia Royou, iva pH 
KevoOh 0 oTaUpos TOU ypLoToOD. 
/ \ ¢ fal A a 
18°O Aoyos yap 0 TOV aTaupod Tots wév ATroAAUpLEVOLS 
popia éativ, Tots Sé cwlomévors juiv Sivas Oeod éotiv. 
9 véypatTat yap 
"ATIOA® THN CO@IAN TON COdaN, 
Kal THN CYNECIN T@N CYNETON AOETHCOD. 
2° oY coddc; MOY rpammateyc; Moy cuvnTynrHNs Tov 
ai@vos TovTOU ; ovXt EMwpPANEN O Beds THN Codian Tod 
912 ry \ Ky} el / a lal bY y ic 
erelon yap év TH copia Tod Deod ovK eyvw 6 
\ a \ 
Koopos bia THS copias Tov Oedv, evdoKnaev Oo Oeds Sid 
an / fal A 
THS pPoplas TOV, KNnpUYy“aTOS TwHCaL TOYS TLATEVOYTAS. 
2 errevdy Kal Lovdaior onpueia aitodow kal “EXAnves 
copiav Entovow: pets dé Knovocouer Xptotov 
5 y ’ / \ 1 ” N 
éotaupwpévorv, ‘lovdaious pwéev oxavdarov eOverw 8é 
Lopiav, *advtois S€ Tols KANTOIS, lovdalous Te Kal” EX- 
Anew, Xpiotov Oeod Sivapw Kat Oeod codiav. dru 
TO pwpov Tod Oeod copdtepov tav avOpeérev éotiv, 
\ fa) an lal 
Kai TO aobevés tod Oeod ioyupdtepoy Tav avOperar. 
‘ \ a a 
6 Brérere yap THY KAHTLW Lov, AdeAHol, STL Ov TOAXOL 
\ \ / > \ 
acopol KaTa odpKa, ov moAXdol Svvatoi, ov mToAdol 


éeBanrtica. 


i/ 
KOO Ov ; 
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> ta) Ry \ \ a. © 
evyevets* "ara Ta pwopa TOD Koopouv é€erdé~EaTO 6 
/ ivf f- a a 
Qeds, iva Katacoxtvyn Tods codpovs, Kat Ta aobevh Tod 
KOC o he ea RV gE. € A) / Cs iy \ > / 
foou efedeEaTo o Oeos, wa Kataicyuvy Ta toyupa, 
28 \ \ > a a / \ \ > / Bb] if 
Kal TA aYyEVH TOU KOTmov Kai Ta éEovOevnuéva éEeré- 
id / \ EN \ “/ \ 
Eato o eds, [kai] Ta pr dvTa, a TA bvTAa KaTapyjon, 
4 \ an U a 
6Trws pn KaUYnonTa, Taca cap— éveTLov Tod Bend. 
%E adtov dé tyets eoré ev Xpict@ “Inaod, ds éyevHOn 
copia nuiv do Beov, dixatocvyvn Te Kal ayracpos Kal 
> if 31/7, \ / ¢ fi 
amoduTpwows, iva Kabas yéypantas “O Kayyamenoc 
en Kypia Kayyacéo. 
\ \ al st 
2 lKayo édMav mpos buds, Aderholt, jrAOov od Kal? 
e \ / a “f / ra rn s va 
UTEpoxXnv Noyou 7 Godpias KaTAYyYEANWY UV TO fLUTTH- 
plov Tov Geo, 20d yap éxpwa Te eidévae ev viv eb pr) 
Incoiv Xpictov cal tottov éotavpwpévov’ *Kayo év 
> 6 / \ 2 ye) \ > / Dn (nis he) iy 
acleveia Kai év Poko Kat év TpOMM TOANM éeyevounv 
a Ne, \ / 4 
Tpos vas, *kai 6 NOYoS ov KaL TO KNPVYLU Lou OVK ev 
lal , / 7 ‘ 
mois codias Noyous AXA’ ev drrodeiEEr TVEVMATOS Kal 
o , a Nahe 2p y > 4 
duvapews, “iva n riots buav py ev copia avOpoTwy 
a / \ A > 
Grn év duvapet Geod. 6Sodiav dé Nadovmev ev 
a la / \ > nr aA / ye fal 
Tois TeAElols, copiav dé ov TOV aidvos ToVTOU OVdE TOV 
a tal hi 
apXovT@v TOD aidvos TovTOV THY KaTapyoup_EvoY* 
n n BI) / \ > 
TAXA Narodpev Oeod codiav €Vy PvaTHPLM, THY aTrO- 
@ ¢ \ S lal > ee > 
KEKPULMEVHY, HY Tpowpiaev 0 Geos TPO TOV alwvwY Els 
/ Lal ¢ ‘ lal lal In 
dogav nudv: 8nv ovdeis TOY apxXoVTM@Y TOU alwvos 
x \ 4 fol 
TOUTOU éyVvaxKer, Eb yap éyvwoay, OVK AVY TOV KUpPLOV THS 
N / 
b0&ns éotavpwoav: °adra Kabos yeypaT Tat 
bs \ i} > ” 
“A 6Oadmdc OYK EIAEN KAl OYC OYK HKOYCEN 
\ > \ , > , > ens 
Kal éml Kapdiav avOpdrov ovK avéeBn, 
g c Ud c \ a > a > / 
Oca HTOIMACEN 6 OE0C TOIC AfATIGCIN AYTON. 
a € \ \ a , \ 
Wiwiv yap atexaduiev 6 Oeds Sia TOU MvEvpaTos, TO 
\ la) a \ \ / an a 
yap mvedua mavta épavvd, Kai Ta BdAn Tov Geod. 
A2 
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Sh eaey2 \ a5 > Q , a ee) r) / > \ \ 
tis yap oldev avOpomTwv TA TOD avOpwrov et pr) TO 
rn 2 x lal 
TvEeda TOV avOpwTrov TO Ev aVT@; OUTMS Kal TA TOD 
rn Yj >) \ \ lal an r 
Oeod ovdels eyvmxev El 7) TO TVED WA TOD Geod. pels 
\ ’ \ a a I b 4 b) \ \ a 
d€ ov TO Tvebua TOD KOTmOU EAaBoLEV ANA TO TEOMA 
AN hyd fal i OF: ANZ! A. ee: \ a lal f 
TO €k TOD Geod, iva eid@pev TA VITO Tod Beod yapicbévTa 
Apiv? 2 
id lf 2 7, > a / 
copias Noyous, GAN év SidakTols mvevpaTos, Trev- 
n \ Ny. j 
patixots mvevpatiKa aovvxpivovtes. Mraruyicds 8é 


@ Kal Aadodpev ov ev SidaxTois avOpwrivns 


rid @ > 6 \ A af la) a} la) 

avOpwmos ob SéyeTar TA TOD TvEvsaTOS TOD Oeod, 
a / \ / lal 

popia yap atte é€otiv, Kai od Stvatar yvavat, Ore 


15 6 ON \ 2 
0 O€ TVEVUMATLKOS ava- 


Tal if 
TVEUMATLK@S avaKpiveTat: 
i N: / SON \ ¢ > > ny > y 
xplvee pev avta, avtos Sé ww ovdevds avaxpiverat. 
Tic yap érn@ NoYN Kypioy, Oc CyNBIBAcel aYTON; Els 
nn al fal yy > , , 
dé vodv Xptotod éxoper. 3 ‘Kaya, aderdot, 
lel lal € lal 
ovK HovYnOnY AaXAHoaL Kmiv ws TvEvpPaTLKOIs GAN ws 
/ bo) 5 an 
capKivous, ws vntiow év Xptoto. *ydda twas erotica, 
’ a ” \ a, Pa) 
ov Bpapma, ovrw yap ébvacde. 
"AAN’ ov6€ [E7u] viv Stvacbe, ets yap capKtxol éoTe. 
\\ a lol \ v 
étrov yap év vpiv Cnros Kal Epis, ovyl capKiKol éoTe 
Ni + nN 
Kat Kata avOpwrov mepitateite; *6rav yap heyy Tes 
f vA ’ 
’"Hy@ pév eye Llavdov, érepos 6€ “Eyo ’ArroAA@, ovdK 
> , 5 3 
avOpwrot éote; Ti ody é€otiv “Amrod\rs; Ti dé ote 
n , ’ 2 74 
Iladdos; Sudkovor Ov av émiatevoate, Kal ExdoT ws 
5 iN f s 
6 KUpLos GdwKev. Séyo épdtevoa, “AmroArws érdTLCED, 
€ x / / € 
adAG 0 Oeds HvEavev: ‘Hore odTE Oo huTEevov éativ TE 
fo 7 > € 
oUTE 0 TOTLCWV, GAN’ 0 avEdvav Oeos. 80 huTedwv Sé Kab 
o 
6 roTtifav ev eiow,éxaortos S€ Tov idiov poo Pov Arjurperas 
/ rn 
Kata Tov ivoy KoToV, *Pcobd yap éauev cuvepyoi: Oeod 
/ fa) ee S Ls WK eo , 
yewpytov, Geo oikodopn) eoTe. ata Thy Yapuw 
n i) an \ PS) a) lal / e \ 3 Ma / 
Tov Geov THv OoGetaav mot ws coos apytTéeKT ov Cenédtov 
f \ 2 lal . 
ZOnka, dros 6€ Erroixodopet. Exactos S€ BretréTw 
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TOS eTorKodomet’ Oewédov yap GAXov ovdels SbvaTaL 
a \ a ue n 

Geivat mapa Tov Keipevov, bs éotw “Incods Xpiotos: 
> y: n 

Met O€ Tis emrovKoSomet emt Tov Oeuédtov yYpvaior, 

2 / / , / , / 

apyuptov, AiWous Tiptouvs, Evra, yYopTov, Kaddpuny, 
€ Va la 

Béxdotou TO épyov phavepov yevicetas, % yap huéoa 

, 
dndwoe OTe ev Tupl amoxadUTTETAL, Kal ExdoToV TO 
ay 


yy ig ar 2 \ a 3 &N le 4,7 
Epyov o7TOloVv EGTLY TO TTUp QUTO OoKLpacel. €l TLVOS 


\ v7 an ray DJ / \ 7 
TO €pyov pevel 0 érrotKodopnoey, psoGov AnurpeTau 
Def twos TO épyov Kataxanoetat, EnuiwOycerat, avTos 
\ 
$€ cwOrjceTar, oTwSs 5é ws Sid Tupds. BOK 
o x lal fal a a IA na 
oldate OTL vaos Beod éoté Kal TO TvEedwa TOD Oeod Ev byiv 
oixet; “el Tus TOV Vad TOV Oeod hOEctper, HOepEl TOvTOY O 
/ a an / / lal 
Oeds: 0 yap vads Tov Geod arytos éo Tu, olTIWés eote Beis. 
WMndels éavtov éEatratdtw: et tis SoKxel aodos 
an an a / 
elvas ev tyiv év TO alove TOUT@, pwpos yevéoba, va 
yévntat coos, 1° yap copia Tod Kocpov TovTOU pwpla 
a a / € ! 
mapa TO Oew éaTtivs yéyparrtat yap ‘O apaccdmenoc 
TOYC COMOYC EN TH TIANOYPrid AYTAN "Kal adLv Kypioc 
FIN@CKEl TOYC AlAAOrICMOYC TON GOPOY OT! EICIN MATAIOL. 
21 c/ 8 \ / 6 b) > fa] / - V4 \ {3 n 
wate pnoels Kavydcbw év avOporos Tavta yap bwov 
éotiv, “elite Lladro ete “Arrod\Arws elite Kndas eire 
4 7 \ 7 / ” C. nr y UA 
Koopos elte Cwn elte Odvatos cite eveoTmTa ite méd- 
n 2 a \ lal \ 
Novta, TavTa vpav, *vpets dé Xpsuctov, Xprotos Se 
Geod. 4 100Tws Huds AoyilécIw dvOpwtros ws vTN- 
A / / A 9° 
pétas Xpictod Kal oixovopous puvotnpiov Oeob. 7 ade 
‘ n a f WA / G n 
Nourrbv Enreiras év Tols oiKovomots tva TLaTOs TLS EvpEOy. 
\ ’ n ’ lal n 
3éuoi dé els eAayictov éotw Wa Up bpaev avaxpLOo 1) 
Ag \ 2: / € / ? ’ Oe > a > f A 
vmod avOpwrivns 1pmepas AA ovVde EMaVTOV avaKpi@ 
: > 7 
4oidév yap éuavt obvolda, add’ ovK év TOUT@ ded- 
5 


\ / / é b) es \ 
katwpat, 6 dé dvaxpivav pe Kipios éoTw. PdoTe pi) 


\ a lone of i POW) C / a \ 
7 po KQALPOV Tl KPLVETE, EWS AV € 7 O KUPLOS, OS KAL 
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hotice Ta KpuTTA Tov cKOTOUS Kal havepdaet TAS Bov- 
lal fal ¢ yf ; 
Nas TOV KAPOLOY, Kal TOTE O ETAaLVOS YevHTETAL EKATT@O 
n a a i 
ato Tov Oeod. STatra Oé, adedpoi, meTeryN- 
/ >’ > ‘\ Xs \ eM cal ivf > ¢ n 
patioa els éuautov Kal “Amod\rov 80 bpas, iva év nut 
Id / No \ wv / vA \ i. e. \ fa) 
pabntre TO Mn vrrép a yéyparrtat, iva pn els UTép TOD 
a a , / 
évds puatoda be Kata Tod érépov. "Tis yap ce Staxpiver; 
Ti dé Exess 0 ovK EXaBEs; ei OE Kal ELaPes, TL KaVXaTAL 
¢ \ Ne 8 ” / > A 4 p / 
as wn ANaBwv ; 8Hdn KEKopEermevot EcTE; On €TOUTI)- 
\ Cy Aue 2 cA \ v , 
cate; xwpis nuav éBacirevoate; Kal Odedov ye 
> ie vA \ ¢ a © a Ui 
éBacirevoate, iva Kal nuets vuiv cvvBacihevooper. 
Sone yap, 0 Oeds uads Tods atrooTodous éayaTOVS 
>’ , € > ty av / P / n 
amrévevEev ws émiBavatious, btt Oéatpov éyevnlnpev TO 
/ * \ SA vA \ > @ / 10 € an \ 8 \ 
KOoMw Kal ayyédows Kal avOpw@ros. 1nwets pwpol dua 
ta \ / Ta a a tal 
Xpioror, vpets S€ Ppdvipor ev Xpiota@’ nycts aobevels, 
c lal \ > / id an ” ¢ a AS ” 
vpets S5€ toyupol: tpets EvdoEor, nets O€ aTipor. 
Ndype THs apts dpas Kal mewapev Kal Supduev Kai 
yupveTevomev Kal KorNadiloucba Kal acratodpev ® Kai 
KoTLoOpev epyalomevos Tals tdtats yepolv: NoLdopovpevot 
> a ry , > fe 13 Nh 
evAoyovpev, SiwKomevor dvexdpucOa, 1 dvodnpodpevor 
Tapaxarovpev’ ws Tepixabappata TOD KOTpoU éyevnOn- 
, / oe BA 14 > > , 
Mev, TAVTOY TEpiynua, Ews ApTL. Ovx évtpétrev 
¢€ a a 
vas ypadw Tavta, adr ws Téxva gov ayamnta 
a 5 \ 
vouGerau: Pédv yap puplovs tadaywyols éynte év 
a > > \ im 
Xptot@, GXN ov Toros Tatépas, ev yap Xpiote 
> fal \ an n 
Incod Std Tod evayyertiov eyo vpmas éyévynoa. 
16 XG S Con / / fa) 7A \ 
TAPAKAXM® oOvY Lmas, pLuntai pov yiveoOe. la 
n BA ¢ lal / ae 9 / / 
TovTo émeuwpa vuty Timobeov, 6s éativ jou Téxvoy 
. \ a a 2) 
ayaTntov Kai TioTOV ev Kupl@, Os Dwas avamyynoes Tas 
c / S P) a ? n N Ate) 
odovs jou Tas ev Xpiot@ ['Inaod], caOws mavtaxod év 
/ ¢ / 
maon éxkrynoia dibacKo. 18"Os pun épxomuevou O€ 
\ a > / , , 
pou Tpos ULaS EpvTlwOnaay TEs’ ? éXevT opal dé TaYEews 
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Tpos vuas, €dv Oo KUpLos Derjon, Kal yvdoouat od Tov 
Aoyou Thv Tepvotwpuevwov adra THY Sbvaptv, od yap 
€v Noyp 7 Bacirela Tod Oeod arr ev Suvape. = ri 
Gérete; €v paBdSm ew mpds tas, i) év aydarn 
TvevmaTs TE MpaUTHTOS; 


5 ir @) ? Bi > ig nm / A ¥: 
Nws akoveTas év buiv Topveta, Kal ToLavTH 
rd cal lal 
Topvela Tis ovde év Tois EOveow, Bate yuvaika Tiva 
a NY » a 
Tov TaTpos éyew. "Kai vpels Tepvotwpévor éaré, 
\ aN n 2) / 7 by na > t 
Kal ovxt parrov émevOnoate, wa apOn é« pécou 
e n fc \ + n / RK \ \ fe 
UuavV 0 TO Epyov TovTo mpdk~as; *Eyo pev yap, 
lol \ lal 4 
aToVv TO cowaTL. Tapov S€ TH Tvevpatt, HN 
KéKPLKA WS TAPMV TOV OUTWS TOUTO KaTEpyacduevor 
A > / rn lal ’ na / 
4éy TO Ovopatet Tov Kupiov [nuov] ‘Inood, cvvaybévTwv 
n n a 4 \ A a 
buov Kat Tod éwod mvevpatos adv TH Suvaduer Tod 


a \ a a 
-qapabvodvat TOV TOLOVUTOV TW 


Kuplov nav ‘Incod, 
oY ee LY in rt ” \ a AL 
Latava eis dheOpov THs capKos, wa TO TvEdWA GwOH ev 
TH nuépa tov Kupiov. SOU Kadov TO Kadynwa bpor. 
/ \ / lal 
ovK oldate OTL pixpa Coun Odov TO Pipaua Cupol; 
6 3 / \ \ if vA or ¥ / 
éxxabdpate THY Taraav Coun, (va nTe véov pipapa, 
Kabes éate alupot. Kal yap TO Tdcya udy eTYOH 
x ees id ¢€ 74 \ > ay \ n 8e 
Xpictos: date éoptalwpev, pon ev Cun Tarard pnde 
b / 7 & / >? 2.9 > Ee > / 
év Cin Kaklas Kal Trovnpias, arr év alupots eiAiKpwwias 
Kal arnoeias. °"Kypayra tyiv év Th étiaToNH pn 
Ie a / 
cuvavaplyvucbar topvois, ov mavTws Tots Topvots 
a 3 lal Ul 2 
Tov KOopov ToUTOV 7) TOs TAEOVEKTAaLS Kat apTakwy 7} 
/ ~ an Ne 
eiSwdoAdTpats, eel @pelhete apa €K TOU KOTMOoU 
rc n ¢ a ‘) , 
eEerOciv. Uvoiv O€ éypara vyiv pn cuvavapiyvuo Cat 
27 > \ ? / > / » / x 
éav Tis AdEAPOS OVOMACOMEVOS 7) TOPVOS 7) TAEOVEKTNS 1) 
> / N a / 
elOmAOAATPNS n NotdSopos n péOvaos n aptrag, T@ TOLOUT@ 
A Ya Y ? s 
pndé cuvecOiev. ri yap pou Tous ew Kpivev; ovxt 
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lal \ \ la ig \ / 
Tovs ow wpets Kplvete, *rovs dé Ew 0 Beas Kpiver; 
€ZAPATE TUN TTONHPON €2 YM@N AYTON. 
ne n € lal n yw \ \ 4 
6 1Todpma tis Vuov Tpaywa EY@V TPOS TOY ETEpPOY 
lal ’ \ lal c / 
Kpivec Oa emt TOY adixov, Kal ovxi él TOY ayiov; 
5 5) 7 a \ iW, 5 > 
29) oUK OLOATE OTL OL GYLOL TOV KOGMOY KpLVOUOL ; Kal EL 
n ¢ / , 
év wpiv KpiveTar 6 Kocpmos, avakioi éote KpiTNpLov 
ehayictwv; ®obK« oldate btu ayyédous Kpwodpmev, NTLYE 
5 s NY Y \ 
Buwtixa; *Biwtixa pev ody KpiTHpLa av eynTe, TOS 
> ii 2 A ) / tg , 
éEovOevnuévous év TH exkAnola, Tovtovs Kalilere; 
a ve 4 lal 
Sarpos évtTpoTiy viv Néyw. oTwS ovK Eve ev vpiv 
> \ \ ad / ta) Aa hs n 
ovdeis codds dos Suvicetar Svaxpivat ava mécov Tov 
a a \ > \ \ an 
aderpod avTov, “adrAa adeXHos pEeTAa AdEAfoOd KpiveTat, 
lal > us 7 Ww i « 
Kal TovUTO émi atrictwv; ‘dn péev odV OXKMS HTTHMA 
Can > \ oe , »” > € A \ , ae 
div early OTe Kpimata éyete we éavt@v: dia Ti ody 
a >? lal \ of N, n a 
paANOY adiKeiaOe; Sid TL OVXL MadAOV AtroaTEpEtae ; 
a an > n a 
SanrAa vpels aoiKeiTe Kal amrooTepeite, Kal TovTO 
/ / a 
adergpovs, 7) ov« oldate Ott adikot Oeov Bacirelay ov 
/ \ va) 7 4 7 
KAnpovouncovol; Mn wravacbe ovre mopvo. ove 
eS) / bY \ A \ BA 2 
ELOMAOAATPAL OUTE MOLYOL OUVTE MaNAKOL OUTE apaeEvo- 


10 


a By, t BA le > J > 
xottat outTe KNETTAaL OVTE TAEOVEKTAL, OV péOUcOL, Ov 


UG >) c/ a 
Aoldopot, ovy dprrayes Baciretav Geod KAnpovounaovow, 
5 Ae. 3 5) \ 
UKal tavtTa Teves Te GANA GTredoVcadOe, ANA 
¢ U @ IrAr \ 2) 6 > As 3 t n / 
nyeacOnte, GAXa édiKkal@Onte €v TH OvomaTL TOD KUpLoU 
ent et 4) a a Nee) a / a Ae CA 
[jpov]| Inoot Xpictod cai vy TO TrvEevpaTt TOD OEod Huay. 
U yy > 
“Tlavta po. éEectw adr’ ob wdvta cupdéper, 
id ” ’ 
mavTa mor e€eoTwv’ Add’ ovK eyw eEovoracOjoomuat bd 
13 \ / an NH N € / n 
tios. “tad Bp@mwata TH Kota, Kal Kota Tors 
/ € x \ \ ip lal 
Bpwpaci: o dé Geos Kal radTHy Kal TadTa KaTapynoe. 
\ Ss a > a , PrAG a , Ne , 
TO O€ TOpUa ov TH Topvela adAA TO Kupio, Kal o KdpLOs 
a / ¢ » \ 
7® owomatu Mo b€ Oeds Kal Tov KUpLOV Hyeipev Kab 
€ a > an ry \ n PS) / > la) 15:2 ” 
nas eEeyepelr Sia THS Suvauews avrTod. ovK oldate 
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ae \ f ¢ lal / Aol / BA i a 
OTL TA CMMATA DuaY Médkn Xpiotod éotiv; apas ody Ta 
vA lal n / / 

HékN TOD XpLoTOU TroLnow TopYNS MEAN; fA) YévoLTO. 
164 > BS ¢ G , a t A an / 
) OUK olOaTE OTL O KOANBpEVOS TH TOPYN eV Toma 
5 ey / y ye > ' ' 17 ¢ \ 
éoTev; “Econtal yap, Pyotr, oi AYo eic cépka Mian. 0 O€ 
Ow / a / a a Pas 18 / \ 
KOANG mEVvos TO KUpiw Ev Tvedua eat. Bghevyere THY 

a a / 4 
Topvelav’ TAaV amapTnua 0 éav Trounon avOpwTros exTOS 
an e xX a 
TOU GHpaTosS éoTLV, Oo O€ TropVEevwY els TO LdtoV coma 
; 3 7 \ an rn n 
dpaptaver, 1%) ovK oldate OTs TO TOMA UudY vads TOD 
al / e Yj a 
év byiv aylou TvevpmaTos oti, ob exeTe aTro Oeod; Kal 
> ed Woe an 20 > / 0 \ res 5 8 / on 
ovK €oTe EavTaV, nyopacOnTe yap Tihs: doEacaTe 8) 
\ A 4 n 
Tov Gedy év TO TWOpaATL VMODV. 
Nae / N ’ \ 
7 iIlepi dé dv eypdrpate, carov avOpem@ yuvatKos 
Nene 6 ‘ 25 \ \ \ / ” \ ¢ n 
pn anrtecOar *Sca b€ Tas Topvetas Exactos THY éavTOD 
n ns © / Ni Ya 
yuvaixca éyéT@, Kal éxaotn Tov tovoy avdpa éyéTo. 
39 Nee era! aN \ 5 \ . SOG € , ie 
TH yvvatkl 0 avnp THY OpEethnVv arrodLb0Tw, ofolws Sé 
lal Me ¢ \ a 2Q7 / 
Kat n yuvn TO avopt. 47 yuv7 Tod idtov cWyaTos ovK 
> y ’ Xs ° / € / X \ € a BS mn 07 
éEovaoraler aXAG 0 avyp* opolws O€ Kal 0 avip TOD idiou 
VA > :) / > b igen ra 5 \ > lal 
TWpmatos ov“ eEovataler ara H yUVH. ° wr) ATTOTTEpPELTE 
\ > fp \ UY. 
aNANNOVS, e+ uHTL [av] ex cvudwvoY Tpos KaLpoy iva 
fal al \ t \ x Ni 6 
TXOACTNTE TH TPOTEVY] KAL TAL ETL TO AUTO HTE, Wa 
na ¢ lal Ni ,’ / nN 
wn weipatn bmas 0 Yatavas dua tHv axpaciay [bor]. 
nan \ > 
SrodTO O€ Néyw KATA TUVYVepNY, OV KAT érETayHD. 
" a 5 e 
'PéX\w O€ Tavtas avOpdrous eivar ws Kal ewauTor 
> We Cs: y yo / > n ig \ cf 
ara Exacrtos tdtov Exer Yapiopa €x Oeod, 0 pEev oUTAs, 
¢ \ ¢/ 
0 O€ OUTMS. 
8Ag Oe a) > / A) n Ye iN > 
éyw O€ TOLS ayapmols Kal Tals yypats, KaNOY at- 
a ¢ ies 5) / 
Tois é€av pelvoow ws Kayo’ %et dé ovK éyxpaTevovTat, 
lal Ue. ny ‘\ n 
yapnoaTocav, KpEetTTOV yap éoTLW yapely } TUpodaOaL. 
a / WA \ ¢ 
WT ois b€ yeyaunKoow Trapayyéd\dXw, OVK &y@® GANA O 
1 


iA al > N b) } ss \ On Hi 2% be 
KuUpLos, YUVALKA ATO AVOPOS LN) VOpPLOUNVAL,— E€aV O€ 


a Uy. ot \ A 3 iN / 
Kal yopicOn, mevéT@ ayapos TO av0pi KaTadayyTo,— 
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lal na \ a 
Kat dvdpa yuvaika pry adiévar. Tots b€ Rovrois 
/ 2 y > ig / sy, > XY n ” 
Neyo eyo, ody 6 KUpLOS: Eb Tis AdeAHOS YuvaiKa Eyer 
¢) a a ’ la) \ 
amicTov, Kal avTn cuvevdoKel olKeiy eT avTOv, [Mn 
> , > / 13 N \ ef ” BA 8 A 
apuéto avTnv: Bal yur iris exer advdpa amectoy, 
a y a lal nn \ 
Kal ovTOS cvVEvdoKEL OiKELY ET AUTHS, [7 APLeTW TOV 
la (s \ lal , 
avopa. “jyiactar yap 0 avnp o &mlioTos ev TH yVVAaLKl, 
Nee ¢ \ (2 el A yi far ed a > Ney 
Kal nylacTaL » yuVn 1) ATLOTOS ev TO ACEAPO! ErrEl Apa 
lal fa) cd 2 
Ta Téxva tuav axalapTa éatuv, viv SE Gaya éoTuV. 
» / Ze 
Bei d€ 0 dmuoTos YwpileTat, ywpilécIw* ov SedovAwTAL 
~ x an be 
0 aderdos 7 1) adeAp? ev TOs ToLovTOLs, év Oé cipnYY 


NM 3 Md > Ny 
167 yap oldas, yUvat, eb TOV 


/ ¢ n ¢ / 
KEKANKEVD Uuas O Oeos. 
” / Ey y Gl a > NS Lal 
avopa caces; Te oldas, avep, eb THY yuvaiKka 

, ¢ Le 
THWOELS ; ITT yun) EXACT TW WS WEMEPLKEY O KUPLOS, 
° ¢ , ¢/ , \ 
éxaoTov ws KéxANKEV O eds, OVTWS TrEpLTATELTW* Kal 

y lal / , 
oUTws év Tals éxkAnolats Tacats Siataccopat. Sreps- 

4 2 / \ > / bs ’ / 
TETUNMEVOS TLS EKANON; ut) ETTLGTIATOw* Ev aKpoBYETLA 

/ / \ 4 a] 19 ¢ \ a) / 
KeKANTAal TLS; pn TepiTenvérOw. x) TEepLTour ovdEV 
2 \ € ’ , SNL >? 3 \ / 
eat, Kal ) aKxpoBvoTia ovdéy €oTLV, aXdA THPHOLS 


> a @ f. > 
®exactos €v TH KAnoEL H EKANON év 


évtoNov Oeod. 
TavTn pevéto. "Sodr0s exAHONS; pH ToL pmEedéTo* 
arn’ et Kal dtvacat éhevOepos yevér Oar, wadrOV YPHGAL. 
226 yap év Kupio KrnOels SoddrA0S atreNeUOepos Kupiou 
éotiv: opoiws 6 €dEeVOepos KANOeEls SodACS eoTiY 
Xpiotod. runs nyopacOnte> jun yliverVe SobXoz 
avOporav. *ékactos &v @ €xAHOn, adedfol, ev TOUT@ 
MeveT@ Tapa Deo. 

>Tlept 8é trav mapOévev émitayny Kuplov otk éxa, 
yvopnv S& didwme ws HrEnpévos bm KUplov TLaTds 
celal. 6 Nouifm ody TovTO KaNov UTapyeww Sid 
Thy éverTta@oav avayKny, OTL KadOV avOpwT@ TO obTesS 


43 f f 
evar "Sé5ecas yuvacci; pn Cntes MWTW* REAVEAL 
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’ \ / \ 7. a 28 a\ \ \ la 
a0 yuvatkos ; pry Snter yuvaixa: Séav b€ Kal yaujons, 
> o NN / , G 
OUxX NnuapTes. Kal €av ynun [7] TrapCeEvos, ovY HwapTer. 
, ‘Sy A lal lal 
Orubuv 56 77 capKi EEovew of rotodTo1, éyo dé vuav 
7A fal 
peidouar. ™Todto Oé pypt, adeddoi, 6 Kalpds cuVeE- 
/ \ nr 
oTApmEvos éoTiv: TO dowTrov iva Kal oi ExovTEs yuvatKas 
c AS s 30 \ ¢€ if € \ / 
@s un exovTes Baty, Kal of KAaLoYTES ws Ln Kalo” TES, 
\ id / 
Kal Ol XALPOVTES WS p41) YalpovTEs, Kal 06 dyopalovTes ws 
\ UA / \ 
1) KATENOVTES, *KAL Of YPWMEVOL TOV KOT LOY WS [un KATA- 
t \ \ a la) i 
YPWMEvol* TapayEl yap TO TXHma TOD Kdopov TobTOV. 
2Aérw dé buds dwepipvous eb a A TO 
Ero dé buds Gwepipvous eivat. 0 Ayamos pepyuva Ta 
a , an a7, a , ¢ \ 
ToD Kupiov, TAS apécn TO Kupio *o bé yaunoas 
cal \ a / la) ? if lal 
MEpiuLva TA TOD KOTpMOV, THS apéon TH yuvarkt, Kal pe- 
\ \ + i a 
péptotar. * Kain yuvn 1 ayapos Kal 7 TapGévos mepimva 
n > / lal , al 
Ta TOD Kuptou, iva n ayia [Kal] TO TwpaTe Kal TO TV_EV- 
\ t a \ lal / n 
pate:  &€ yaunoaca pepimva Ta TOD KOdopoV, TOS 
a an x A) lal n 
apéon 7@ avopl. *roiTo bé pos TO buoy adTadv 
, / , CoA ? \ 
avpdopov rAéyw, ovx iva Bpoyoy vpiv émtBddo, adda 
\ a / ’ 
Tpos TO eVoXNMOV Kal EvTTapEedpovy TO KUpiw arrept- 
Lh ’ lal 
OTAOTWS. 6H, 6é Tus aoynpuoveiy emt Thy 
/ by a / 3N Be a Ni my 
mapbévoyv avTov vopiter eav 4 UTrépaKkpos, Kal obTws 
a I / 
deiner vyiverOar, 0 GédXer ToleiTw* OVX awapTaver: 
yapettwcav. "ds b€ eornkey ev tH Kapdia avtod 
t lal \ BA ce MY > / Oe BA \ fal 
éSpatos, wn exov avayKny, eEovoiav O€ eye Tept Tov 
2Q7 / \ Qn / ? an Ob. yA 
idtov Oednpwatos, Kal TovbTO KéxplKev év TH LOia Kapdia, 
lal lal / an , 
Tnpelv THY éavTod TapOévov, Kaas Toincer’ * 
\ \ a / lal lal ee 
Kal 0 yaullov Tny éavtod TapVévoy Karas TroLEl, Kal O 


o 
WOTE 


py yaplilov Kpetooov Toujcel. DT uvn déderar 
aye C7. me n € + eee \ > ote 2\ be An € 
ép bcov ypovoy fj 0 avnp auThs* €av oe KotunOn o 


Ka 


avnp, edev0épa éotiv & Oérer yapnOfvar, povov év 


/ 40 / 5 / rd 2\ ef if \ 
cupio’ “waxaptwtépa O€ éotwv €av oUTaS pelvyn, KATA 
é a \ \ n no» 
THY EunVY yvOuny, SOKO yap Kayo TVEdpa Deod ExeLv. 
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\ \ lal > ft 
8 lIlepi d€ tHv etdwroOvT av, oldamer OTL TAVTES 
lal 4 ¢ lal a ¢ \ > / 
yoo éxyouev. 1 yveows huavol, n S€ ayamn oiKxodo- 
lal a te nr 
pet. el Tis Soxel éyvwxévat TL, ovTo eyvw Kabas dei 
nr la fa \ ‘A & 
yvavat’ %et dé Tus ayaTTa TOV Gedy, OvTOS éyywoTaL UT 
rn fol ‘ fal 
avtod. ‘*Ilept ths Bpwcews ody TOV eidwroObTaV 
16 x4 IQr. V6 > , Naece 7) \ 
oldamev OTs ovdév eldwAov ev KOTHM, Kal OTL Ovdels 
al \ > \ «e 5 \ \ a APY if \ 
eds ef fut) eis. Pxal yap elmep eioly Neyopevor Oeot 
” > > a y aN o 3é aN fal \ \ 
elTE EV OVPAV@ ElTE ETL YNS, WaTrEp ELoiv Ceo TOANOL 
7 , ? ’ Cf ia ® \ € cal ene 
Kal KUploe ToAXNol, *[arr'] nuty eis Oeos o tatHp, é& ob 
a 2 > / \ e n 
Ta TravTa Kal nels Eis avTov, Kal eis KUpios “Inoods 
ry / > e \ -~ A 
Xpiotos, 6s 00 Ta TavtTa Kal ypeis i avTod. “ANN 
ovK« ev TACLY 7 yVaous* Tes O€ TH TvVNOEia Ews ApTe 
an / / / 

TOD ELdWOV WS ELOWNCOUTOY écOiovGLY, Kai 7) TUVELSNELS 
> n 2 \ i’ td 8 an 6e ¢ a 
avTay acGevijs ovca porvveTat Bpopma o& judas 

? / a a ” aN \ is 
ov Tapactyce. TH Oem: ovTe dv pr) Padyopuer, 
e 7 @ LA IN r ZL. 9 lA 
vaTepovpeba, ovTE Edy huiywpev, Tepracevomev. * Bré- 
mete O€ wn Tas % éEovcla tuav attn TpdcKoupa 
la lal > @ R 10 SEN / 16 \ \ 
yévntat Tois aoGeviow. Méav yao tis dn [oé| Tov 
Yj an 
éxyovTa yvoow év eldwriw KaTakelwevov, ovyt 1 
ye an na 
auvEeldnats avToD acOevods GvTos oiKodounOHnceTat els 
\ \ / / \ ¢ a 
TO TA ELOwAOOUTA EcBiewy; “amroddUTAL yap Oo acbevav 
a a vA ¢ x Brey! 
év TH on yv@ocet, 0 adedos Si dv Xpiotos améOaven. 
5 / \ / 5) \ 
Potrws S€ apaptavovtes els Tovs adedhods Kal 
/ an \ / > fal 
TUTTOVTES avT@aY THY auveldnow acbevodcay eis 
\ / > fal 
Xpiotov dpaptavere. dsorrep e¢ Bp@ma ocKxavdanriler 
\ > ! > \ , / > \ In o 
TOV adEedHoyv pov, ov pn hayw Kpéa els TOV aldva, va 
a / 
fon TOV GdEAXPoY pov TKAVvdANrICM. 
6: ° > , 
Q *Ov« eiui ENevOepos ; ovK Eiji ATrOTTONOS; OdYL 
an \ / an i > aN yh er 
"Inoovr Tov KUPLOY HuoY EopaKa; OV TO épyoy wou Leis 
5 x / or» \ / 
éoré €v KUpi@; *e ANNOLS. OVK Ell ATTOTTONOS, AANA rye 
a Pn Rs \ , a > fal S lal 
bpiv eiwl, yap oppayis ou Ths atroaToNHs vmels éorre 
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> Ne Be > \ > ip lal > \ > , 
év KUpio. H é€uy atroNoyta Tots éueé avaxpi- 
vovow éatw attyn. 4*un ovK eyomwev é£ovoiav dayeiv 
\ a 5 \ > 4 > / > V lal 
Kat Tetv; °1) ovK exomev e€ovolay aderpynyv yuvaixa 
f € \ € \ > / \ LAL. \ 
TEplayelv, WS Kal OL AoLTrOL ATFOTTOAOL Kal of Adedpoi 
Tov Kupiov Kat Knpas; °% pdovos éyo cal BapvaBas ovx 
y =} 7 \ .3 f ra] ve 1 vA Q/ 
éxouev eEovatav wn épyaleoOar; ‘ris otpateveras ldious 
in Ti n 
dYrwviow ToTé; Tis huTever GuTENOVA Kal TOY KapTroY 
a , 3 , , a 
avtov ovk écbier; [9] Tis Trotmaives Toluyny Kal ex TOD 
/ na / > 4 ai 8M NY \ 7 , 
YaraxTos THs Toimvyns ovK éoOier; 2 KaTa avOpwrrov 
a a x A ie , aA > ya 92 \ a 
TAVTA AAW, 7) KAL O VOLLOS TAUVTA OV AEYEL; “EV YAP TO 
2 7, a ? a 
Moveéos vow@ yéypartas OY dimadceic BoYN AAOGSNTA. 
fal lal / an lal KX > n / 
pn TOV Body péree TO Oe@, 1H Ov Huds TavTws eyes ; 
ee Ke aA \ > / 4 > A 2. 5: Ui 5 > a 
bv nas yap eypadn, Ore ddetireu em’ EXrrids 6 apoTpLav 
> an \ € > lal > 2 > Ld n VA UR? 
GpOTpLaV, KAaL O GNOWV Em EXTOL TOU METEVELD. t 
lal lal at \ / lal 
Hels Upiv TA TVEVPATLKA eoTréeipapeEV, eya El rpels 
c a \ ’ \ 6 / 13)? BUA a € a 
UL@Y Ta capKika Cepicopev; ““eL AAXNOL THS UELOV 
a an 2 ’ 
éEovclas peTéxovow, ov paddov Hucis; Gr ovK 
> I! Ans / / 2 XN; 4 / 
eypnoduela ti éEovoclg TavTyn, dda TavTa oTéyomev 
lal tod ys lal n 
iva pn Twa évKoTiy SOpmev TH Evayyediw Tov ypLaTod. 
Y ¢€ t \ a 
Bove oldate OTL of Ta lepa epyaleuevor Ta ex TOD 
A € a / 4 
iepod éoOiovaw, of TH Ovovactnpip TapedpevorTes 


140 Vee y 
OUT@MS KAL O KUPLOS 


fol y / 
T® Ovctactnpio cvupepiCovtat; 
, A \ > / / > a 
dvéra&ey Tols TO Evayyédov KaTayyéd\NOVaLY eK TOD 
> / a ppt de > / 10. \ / 
evayyeriou Cv. Méywo o€ ov Kexpnmat ovdevi TovTwD. 
> ” \ Ya vf iA / b 5) ua 
Ovx éypata 5€ tavTa iva ovTws yévntar ev époi, 
\ / an 3 0 ta) DN \ / / 
KaXov yap mol addov aTolavely H — TO KAVYHLa jou 
> \ Z 162\ \ > / > ” 
ovdels Kevooer. ‘éay yap evayyertCwpat, ove éatuv 
por KavYNMA, avayKn yap pol eTiKErTaL’ oval yap moi 
tA 
got édv pn) evayyedicwpas. 1 
/ 
mpdoow, prcbov exw: € O€ akwY, olKovomiay TeTi- 


> \ CAN n 
€b Yap €KWMY TOUTO 


18_7 > ip 3) c A¢ 7%, b) “ , 
OTEVILAL, Tis OUV pou EoTLV O pLaOos 3 Wa evayyentfo- 
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907 , \ > L > \ Q 
fevos addtavov Oynow TO eEvayyédLov, els TO py 
lal 3 f > Lal 

Kataxpnoac0ar tH é£ovcia pov €v TO evayyerio. 
19° Ue \ x 2 i fy > \ 28 ig 
Enrevdepos yap wv éx mavtav macw émavrov édov- 

7 \ fd 6h - 20 WN by / a 
Awoa, va Tos TrELoVas KEpdnow: “KAaL EyEevo-NY Tots 
*) U \4 ’ lal v4 24 / re @ a 
lovdaiors ws “lovdaios, wa ‘lovdaious xepdnocw' toils 

IZ \ nx 

bd vomov ws UTO VvoLoY, p12 @Y avTOS UTO VvomoV, iva 
TOvS UTO voMov KEepdnaw’ *Tols avdpots WS AVvOmos, ML) 
x BUA Sell dt} cH MY xX a of. ry n \ 
@v avowos Ocod arr’ Evvouos Xpiotod, va Kepdave Tors 
. 222 / Por aG hee ear ern Y \ 
éyevouny Tois dobevéow aabervis, iva tods 


adoOevets Kepdjow’ Tols maow yéyova tavta, wa 
23 


, 
GVO{OUS 
, \ , , \ a \ ve oe , 
TavTws Twas coo. ™Bravta bé Tom Sia TO evayyé- 
\ rn 
ALov, (va GuvKOWW@VOS avTodD yév@pat. *4Ouk 
oldare ST of év oTadio TpéKovTES TUYTES MEV TpéxouaLD, 
® \ , \ A oy ‘ v 
eis 5é AapBaver TO BpaBetov; ottws TpExXeTE tva KaTa- 
n € > 
AdBnte. ras dé o aywriCopevos TavTa éyKpaTeverat, 
3 n x ios vA \ WA ee ¢ a 
éxetvot pev ody Wa dlaptoyv otépavov AdBwow, nets 
\ yy DG as / oe , € > 
dé adOaprtov. éy@ Tolvuy oUTM@S TPEXw @S OUK 
adnras, oUTws TUKTEVW ws oUK aépa Sépwv’ "AAA 
\ lal fal 
tbremiago “ov TO cua Kal SovrAaywyo, pn Tes 
” vA LN ? / 4 
Grows KnpvEas avtTos addximos yévopat. 
/ \ a lal 
10 100 Oér\w yap imas ayvoeiv, aderhot, btu of 
CAA t \ t 3 p 
TATEPES NUOV TAVTES UTO THY VEPEANY HaaVv Kal TaVTES 
dua THs Oaracons dufdOov, *xal mavtes eis Tov 
a > / > a Yi Ne? a Bi 
Mavojp ¢Barticarto év TH vepérXn Kai év TH Oaddoon, 
3 \ 1 N aN \ a ” 4 \ 
Kal Tavtes [76 avTo] mvevpatixov Bpdua épayov *xal 
TAVTES TO AUTO TVEVMATLKOV ErrLoV TOMA, eTLVOV yap eK 
a / 

MVEVLATLKHS GkoNovOovans TéTpas, 7 TéTpa Se Hv 6 
Rods TRS) > > 9 a , Sie a7 
xpiaTos’ adr ovK €v Tots TreELocw avT@Y NUdoKnoeV 
6 Oeds, KATECTPUOHCAN yap EN TH épHmad. STatra 
dé rvT0r nuav eyevnOnoay, eis TO pn Elvat Mas 
lal . n t 
€MIOYMHTAC KaKOV, KaADwS KaKEtvVOL ETIEAYMHCAN. Tpndé 
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’ b) A ¢ 
elowroXaTpar yiverGe, Kabes Tives avTav' domep 
, ’ € a 5 ; 
yéypartat ~Exadeicen 6 Aadc dareiN Kal TEIN, Kal 
ANECTHCAN TIAIZEIN. Sunde tropvevmper, Kabds TLVES 
>: n > / Ny oS, CS i ” a 
avTay émopvevoar, Kai Erecav mia nuépa eiKoot TpEls 
1d 9 6e > / \ A y 
yiruades. %pndé éxrrepalwpev Tov Kbptov, KaAO&s TIVES 
avT@v éreipacay, Kai vTO Tov sbhewv amTwdRUYTO. 
unde yoyyvfete, Kalatep Ties al’Tav éydoyyvaar, 
\ > y ig \ Gree A) rn 11 
Kal AGT@AOVTO VTO TOU ONOOpEUTOD. 
/ > / 4 / \ x te C¢ lal 
cvvéBawev éexeivors, eypadyn S€ mpos vovOeciavy par, 
’ a \ / A Ig , 127 
els OVS TA TEAN TOV Gi@VvaY KATHVTHKED. Qote 
€ fal ¢ 4 A \ / 13 x. e n 
0 dox@v éEotdvat BreTETM wr) TETH. VP rretpacpmos Kmas 
> vy. >: \ > , » \ € i a > 
ove elrAndev ef un avOp@mwwvos: miaTos O€ 6 Beds, d5 OvK 
Lah € ca) a € \ a / > NY , 
édoes buds treipacOfAvas bTép 0 SvvacGe, ara TrounoeL 


ie) \ a 
TAaUTA S€ TUTLKOS 


\ A n \ \ BA lal / 

ov TO TElpacTU@® Kal THY ExBacw TOD dvvacba 
UTrEveEryKELD. 
/ iA \ a 

MAvotrep, ayatntot pov, pevyeTe ard THs edwXo- 

7 15 e / / is y € a ae 
Aatpias. Mas Ppovipows Ey" KplwaTe vets O Hymt. 
16T6 rotHpiov THs evAOYLas 0 EvAOYODpED, OVYL KoLWwVia 
éotly Tov aipwatos TOD YpLoTOv; TOY ApToV dY KABpED, 


Wore 


ovy Kolvwvia TOD GHpaToS TOD XpLoTOD €oTiv; 
els Aptos, &v cHpma ob TOANOL éopeEV, OF yap TaVTES eK 
Tob évos dptouv petéyouev. WRrérete Tov ‘Iopannr 
Kata odpKa: ovx ob éaBiovtes Tas Ovatas Kowwvol 
Tod Ovatacrnpiov eiciv; ri ody pnul; Ors eidwdoOurdv 
al éotw, }) OTe elSwdov Ti eat; “ANN OTL & Bvovaw 
[7a €Ovn], Aaimonioic Kai oy GE OYoYCIN, ov Oérw Sé tpmas 
Kowv@vors TV Saipoviwr yiverOar. "ov divacbe roTH- 
ptov Kupiov wivew Kai motypiov Satpoviwv: ob dtvacbe 
tpanézHc Kypioy petéyew Kal tpaméfns Satpoviwr. 
22) tapazHAOYMEN TON KYPION; pa) boyxupoTEpos auTod 
€omen ; 3 Tavra éeotw: adn ov WayTa TUp- 
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péper. mavta éeatw* AX ov mavra oikodope?. 74 u- 

dels TO EavTOdD Cy TEITw AXA TO TOD ETépouv. > Tl ap 
NY > f vis >? ia \ 2 / 

TO €V LAKEAAW TTOAOUpLEVOY eaHieTEe Ndév GvaKpivovTES 

dua THY cvveldnay, TOF Kyploy yap H FA Kal TO TAHP@OMa 


YA lal a Va 
"el Tis Kael Las TOV atiotwyv Kal OéreTE 


AYTAC. 
/ a AN I con 5) / \ 
mopeverOal, Tav TO TapaTiléemevoy Umiv écOieTe wndev 
* / r) \ \ is F 28 aX 66 (2 lal 
avaxplvovtes Sia THY ouveldnoww: Bédv 5é Tus vpiv 
y pon Le / / 2 AN bs iA 5 pI lal 
elrn Todto tepodutov éotiv, jury eoBiete Su’ éxetvov 
\ / \ \ 8 29 ‘8 be 
TOV pnvicavTa Kal THY avvEidnow: “avveidnow 6é 
tf > \ \ € a ’ \ \ a ery ¢ uy, 
Ey@ OVXL THY EaVTOV GAA THY TOV ETEPOV' Wa TL 
\ ¢€ > f / ¢ \ »” / 
yap 1) éhevOepia pov KpiveTar UITO GAAS cUVELdSHCEWS ; 
30 > Ae) \ s ip if lal € \ @® 9 \ 
el éy@ YapiTe peTéxyo, TL Brachnmodpar tErép ob éy@ 
> lal 31 Ai 3 2 Oi 7 / y 
EVXAPLOTO ; Hire obv éoOiere el'te miverte elTe 
Te TroveiTe, TavTa eis OoEav Geod Troteite. *amrpooKoTroL 
kal “lovéaious yiveoGe Kai “EXXnow Kal TH exxdrAnoia 
tod Ocod, *Kkabas Kayo twdavta Tdow apécxo, pr 
tnrav TO éuavTod ovugopov adda TO TOV TOANOD, 
vA 06 ll ifs f- / 0 Oe 3 X 
iva co0aour. penta pou yiverGe, KaQas Kaya 
Xpicrov. 
9? lal e id lal A if. vé \ 
Eraw@ 6€ tuas bts mavTa pov péuvnobe Kai 
06 £5 (ie tps Ns 50 / 3 } 
Kalas Tapédwxa viv Tas Tapadoces KaTéxeTe. >OLW 
al J 4 N Ni ¢ 
dé buds eid€var OTL TavTos avdpos ) KEpary oO YXpLCTOS 
SS \ \ ¢ ‘ a 
cot, Kepary O€ yuvatkds 6 avnp, Kedar 8é Tod 
n ¢ / a Nj a 
xpiaTovD oO Beds. ‘ras avnp mpocevyopevos 7) mpodn- 
, Ni a ” id \ \ 
TEVMV KATA KEPAANS EXOV KaTALaYyUVEL THY KEdadnY 
Sradoa € yur Tpocevyopuévn 1 Tpodyntevouca 
’ / a a My \ \ 
AKATAKANUT TM TH KEpady KaTaLoyuvEr THY KEhadny 
a a iy 5) \ a 
avThs, €v yap €oTw Kat TO avTo TH éEvpnuéry. Fei 
yap ov KaTaxahvTTeTat yuvyn, Kal KeipdcOw: ei 8é 
\ \ XN / DY lal 
aloxXpov yvvalki TO Keipacbat 7) EvpdcOat, KaTaKarv- 
ie. @ 7 > \ \ \ .) >’ / VA 
mTéoUw. ‘avnp pev yap ovK obelret KaTakadUTTED Oar 


avTov: 
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TI KEpadHy, IKON Kal Sd€a Eo} Urdpywv* 1% yuri dé 
do€a avdpos éotiv. Sod yap éatw avnp é« yuvaixos, 
ara yuvn €E dvdpds Kal yap ovK exTicOn avijp bud 
THY yuvaika, ara yurvn dia Tov avdpa. -dia TodTO 
opeirer 1) yun é€ovoiayv éxew eri ths Keharfs Sia 
Tovs ayyédous, Uardyv ote yur xopls avdpds odte 
avip xwpls yuvarkos év kupios Pdatep yap t yuvy ex 
Tod avdpos, obTws Kai 0 avip Sia THs yuvatKos: Ta bé 


mTavTa €k tov Geov. 


€v vty avdtois Kpivate*-mpérror’ 
al > / na a 7, 
€otly yuvaika akatakdduTrov TO Yew Tpocevyerbar; 
14 Hoe € vf > \ Py 8 / ¢ lal oe a SN \ IX 
ovdé  hvows avTn diddoKxer buds Ste avnp pev éav 
an > / > A > Ue 15 \ Oe DIS an 60 
Kowa, atypia avtT@ éotiv, yuri de éedv Koma, dota 
> al > Vy - iA € / > \ nr, / 866 
avTH éotiv; Ott % Kon avTt mep:Boraiov SéboTar 
n R ’ / lal if > fal 
avTn. He dé tus doxet pirdverkos eivar, nets ToLav- 
ve > By4 > \ I) / n nN 
Thy cuv7Gevav ovK exopmer, ode al ExKAHTlaL TOD Oeod. 
17 lal \ hi 5 > nan oe by > \ 
Todro 6€ mapayyéd\N@v ovK eTraLWa STL OvK Els TO 
n ’ ‘ Nin / lal 
Kpetacov adda éis TO noaov cuvépyecbe. arparov pev 
n b] / if 
yap cuvepxYopévov vuav ev €xkAnola akovw oxXiopaTa 
/ Q lal \ 
év viv brdpyeww, Kal wépos TL TiaTevw. “det yap Kal 
ton 5) Cua cg ivf N e / \ / 
aipécers év vpiv eivar, tva [kal] of doKipor pavepoi yé- 
lal / ios ¢ lal X \ >’ \ 
vevrat év bpiv. Xuvepyouevev odv buoy ert TO avo 


5) wy A lal lal 2 
ovK éoTiv Kuplakoy Setmvoyv payer, 


l&caotos yap To 
‘ al n na . a \ 
iovoy Selirvov mporapBaver év To hayelv, Kat Os meV 
A a yy bv Peps, \ \ > / VK By € el \ 
mewa, 0s O€ pebver. “un yap oiKias oUK ExETE Els TO 
? 7 \ / x lol b / na an 
éadiew Kal Tivew; 7 THS exKAnGlas TOD Oeod Katadpo- 
(al / \ Nos, Fs), eS 
VELTE, KL KATALTYUVETE TOVS fu) EXOVTAS; TL ElTT@ Up ; 
my A n n Ay \ Be 
eTratver@ vmds; €v TOVT@ OUK ETTaLVo. ~™*éyw@ yap Trapé- 
‘ 4 a Q L a c 
AaBov, amo Tod Kupiov, 5 Kal Trapédaxa vpiv, OTL oO 
Y ys a 2 a \ #@ / + ” 
Kvplos ‘Incots €v TH vuKTi  Tapedideto EXaBev apTov 
24 Not aed / ” Net 3 ap At Yow 
kal evyapiotioas exdacev Kai eimev Todo pov éeotiv 
n lal n a > \ > \ 
TO cHpa TO vIrép bua TOUVTO ToOLEiTE Els THY EMNY 


T CORINTHIANS B 
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256 / Ne ane / WN 8 a 
WMOAVTWS KAL TO TOTNHPLOY [LLETA TO elTTVY)- 


avapyno tv. 
Vi la) \ HA € \ ' ? \ 2 

cat, yor Todto To ToTHpioy n Kan MABHKH EoTLY EV 
fal an o lal r ig / \ , ey X 

TH eu@ aimati’ TodTO Toveite, OTaKiS Eav TIVNTE, cis THY 


26 “ 


Rae Ni by ‘ , \ 2\ > / \ ya 
EMNV AVAMLVIHGLY. ODWKLS yap €av éa Ointe TOV ApTOV 


rn a/ \ a / 
TodTov Kal TO ToTHpLov TiVNTE, TOY BavaToy TOD ge 
KatayyérnreTe, axpt 00 EAOn. "Bate ds av eobin Tov 
dptov i) wivy TO ToTHpLov Tov Kupiov avakiws, Evoxos 
nr ial iv lal - 
éorat ToD GwuaTos Kal TOD aiatos TOD KUptov. *“SoKu- 
/ AY: ” fal € iz \ A 2 ww 
pater S€ dvOpwios éavTov, Kat oUTwS Ex TOD apToV 
“ / \ > a / , 29 € \ > / 
éaOuéTw Kal éx Tod ToTnpiov TivéTo* “0 yap éoOiwv 
\ , , c aS / \ , \ , 
Kal Tivev Kpiwa éavT@ éoOies Kal river wn Svaxpiver 
\ lal 30§ \ fal > ¢ Lal Ni > a \ 
TO CWp_a. ta TOUTO EV vplY TONXNOL aoGeveis Kat 
\ fal e fa 
Appw@oToL KA KOLMOVTAL iKAaVOL. Le, dé EavTovs drexpl- 
> » > / Ww 
vomev, ovK av éxpivoue0a* * Kpivdpevor O€ vio TOD Kuptou 
, v4 \ \ a , rn 
Taoevometa, wa pa) oy TO KOoW@ KaTaxpLOdpev. 
one > , a 
Bare, adenpot mov, cvvepyomevoe eis TO haryelv ar- 
/ / A 
Anrous exdévere. *4el Tug mewa, ev olxw écOLéTO, va 
\ ? / s \ B 
pn els Kpijwa ovvépynobe. Ta &€ AouTa ws ay EOw 
/ 
dvatafopat, 


12 +Ilepi cé rev mvevpatixdy, abeddot, ov Oddo 
ues dyvoetv. *Otdate Ott bre €Ovn HrEe Mpds TA Eidwra 
Ta dhwva ws av ee ee amayouevot. *610 yvopite o vpelv 
Ste ovdeis ev mvevpare Ocod Aaddv Néyee ANAOEMA 
IHSOTS, Kai ovdeis Svvatar eimety KTPIOS 
IHSEOTS ci pr ev rvedpare dylo. *Atatpécess 
d€ yapiopatov eiciy, TO 6é avro Tvedpa* FKai Siacpécers 
Siaxovidy eiciv, Kai 0 avtos Kuvptos: SKal Siaipécers 
evepynpatov elolv, Kal 6 autos Oeds, 0 évepyav ta 
mavta év taow. ‘“‘éxaotw bé Sidorar 7 pavépoors 
TOD TvEvpaTOS TPOS TO Guupépov. FO pev rap dua 
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Tod mvevpatos Sidotar Noyos codias, dAXw bé Noyos 
) n / va i] an 

yY@oews KATA TO avTO Tredma, Yétépw Tiatis ev TO 
rm , ; > a \ 
avUT@ TVEVMATL, AAW b€ YapiopaTa lapatwv év TO Evi 
7 if > f oS \ 
mvevpatt, adrw O€ evepynuata dvvapewy, aro [Oe] 

/ BA \ / ‘ ¢ / / 

Tpopyteta, adr [de] Siaxpicers Tvevpator, érépo yévn 


Utayra 6€ TavTa 


, A 
yAwTCO, Adr@ O€ Epunvia yrwoour: 
ms \ a a > 1 
évepyel TO Ev Kal TO avTO Treva, Siarpody idia ExadoT@ 
aa / \ N A ‘A 
Kadws BovreTat. 2 Kadarep yap 10 copa & 
if! , \ id! n 
éoTW Kai médn TOA éxer, TavTa Sé TA pédrAN TOD 
7, x ” v4 ’ fal CA \ € 
cwopmaTos To\Na OVTa EV EOTLY THULA, OUTWS Kal O 
co A. lal > 
xpictos: Bai yap év évi Tvevpats nels Tavtes eis 
n / / ’ la / / 
&v capa éBarticOnuev, cite ‘lovdatoe cite “EXXnves, 
Sy } n yo =r 50 \ Ye ray lal ? 
eite SodAoe elte EAEVOEPOL, KAL TraVTES Ev TYEDMA éTrO- 
n / ay / Nj 
ticOQnpev. Mra yap TO cpa ovK Eat ev wédos GAA 
€ 7 / > \ Ue 
morrad. éav ely 0 movs “Ore ovK elimi yelp, ovK 
n \ n / a 
Elul EK TOU THLATOS, OV Tapa TOUTO OvK éoTLY ex TOU 
, \ > 7 PE ae) 
copatos: “Kat éav ely To ods “Ort ovx eipl obOar- 
A / ; ry \ nox 
fL0s, OVK Ebul Ex TOD THMaATOS,’ OV Tapa TOUTO OvK 
fal lA ‘yy lal > / 
éotw éx TOU cwpuatos’ “Mei Gdov TO copa ddOarpos, 
n v4 >) / n € a 
TOD 1) AKO; €L OAOV AKON, TOD 7 Oadpyats; 18 
¢ \ + \ L ray va Wee La 2 fal , 
0 Geos EOeTo TA MEAN, Ev ExATTOV AUTO, €v TO TOMATE 
> \ $) \, / \ f n 
Kkadas nOéXnoev. Met dé Hv [Ta] wavTa ev pédos, Tot 
rn lal \ x. VA aA \ lal 
TO o@pa; “viv O€ Toda pédrn, Ev de copa. 7 
\ > nan a , / 
dtvatat [dé] 0 ofOarpos eirreiv TH YEelpi Xpeiav cov 
\ a y 7 € n 
ovK ey, 1 TadwW 7 Kepady TOis Tool Xpetay buov 
5 lal lal \ lal My an 
ov éy@’ AANA TOAD pGdrAov TA SoKodvTAa pédn TOD 
23 


vov 6é 


> 
OU 


coHpatos aobevéctepa vTrapyew avayKaid éotw, Bxai 
@ Soxodpev atipotepa eivat TOU T@pmaTos, TOUTOLS TLV 
Wepiccotépay tepitiOeuer, Kal TA Aoyynpova nudy 
evaynpmoovyny Tmepiacotépay exer, “Ta dé evoyrmova 
Hav ov xpeiav exe. adda O Geos cuvEKépacey TO 
B2 
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A a y / \ + 95¢ 
CHa, TO VaTEpovpév@ Teptacotépay Sods Timiy, iva 


\ 5S / > a > 
BN oXioMA EV TH THOMATL, ANNA TO avTO UTép aNM}- 
fal \ / 26 \ v 4 A / 
N@V MEPlLYM@TL TA WENN. Kal LTE TATYEL EV MEXOS, 
/ ig sv / ” / / 
cuyTdoyes TavtTa Ta pmédAn* elite SokdleTar péXos, 
Z. \ 1 na lal 
cuvyaipes mavta Ta wedyn. "bets bé€ ote copa 
Xpiotod Kai pwédn é« pépovs. "Kat ods pév ébero 
¢ \ > a , a > r y 
6 Oeds ev TH éxkANoia TpwTov atoaTorovs, SevTEpov 
/ eg / 7 tf 54 
mpopytas, Tpitov SidacKdrous, Everta Ouvdpers, ETELTA 
> x / fi. 
xapiopata iapdrwv, avTidnprpers, KuBepynces, yevn 
a AY # >) / 
yoccav. wr Tavtes aTocTONOL; jun) TAYTES TpO- 
a , 7 A 
patar; py wavtes SiddoKaror; pon Taytes Svvduers; 
un mavTes YaplopaTa ExXovTW lau“aTav; pn TavTes 
a \ / 
yoooats NadodawW ; pt) WavTEs Stepunvevovory ; * Fy- 
a \ 4 \ / 
Nodre S& Ta yapiopata Ta peiCova. 
4 > e c 
13 'Kal éte Ka® brrepBorHy odov byiv Secevup. 
5 aS n > , ~ A 
Eav tais yAoooas Tov avOpoTav AAXB Kal TeV 
> / ae ~ % Ll \ yey oN X 
ayyérov, ayannv Sé mn Exo, yéyova xadKds HYdV 4 
iy b) . XN 
KUpLBarov adardbov. *xdv Exo Tpodnreiav Kai dd 
\ \ a nA 
TA pvoTipla TavTa Kal Tacay THY Yyvoow, Kav eyo 
a \ 7. 
mTacav tiv tiaTW woTE bpH peOLoTavELY, ayannv &é 
Oe ay Ge > 3.) / Y eee) 
pn exo, ovlev eLpe. Kav Wopulow TdvTa Ta UTrap- 
/ » n x lal 
NOTA Mov, KAY TAPAdG TO THud mov, iva Kavyncopat, 
f \ nN / > sk a < 
ayarny S& pn exw, ovdev @perovpar. *H ayarn 
lal fit i¢ él vA a 
paxpoOupel, ypnotevetat, 7 aydmn ov &nrol, od Tep- 
ie ) lal a rn 
TepeveTat, ov puasovtar, SovK aaxynpovel, ov Entel Ta 
& a > Ly ’ 
éauThAs, ov mapogvvetat, OY AorizeTal TO KaKON, Sod 
/ > \ n 10 / / Wil na > / V6 f 
yaiper ert TH adixia, ovvxaiper dé TH adnelas "rdvTa 
/ ih 
OTEeYEL, TAVTA TiaTEvEL, TaVTA eXTiCEL, MavTA UTromeveEr 
¢ > if > / / 
SH ayarn ovdérote mime. elite 5& mpodnreiat, 
/ / a 
KatapynOncovrar: elite YyA@ooat, Tavoovra: etre 


yvaats, KatapynOjceTa. ce wépovs yap ywooKoper 
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A \ 
Moray b€ EXOn TO TéXELOY, 


11 


NA? 7 
Kal €x Lépous Tpodntevopen 
NX > / A 
TO €K pépovs KatapynOyncertas. éTE HuNnv vHTLOS, 
3 / € / > if e / by bi 
eXadovy ws vyTrLOS, eppovouy ws VHTrLOS, eAoyLComnV 
€ , o” ra 5) nN a / 
@s$ VHTLOS* OTE Yéyova aVHpP, KaTHpyNnKa TA TOD vnTiov. 

/ \ a Dit / . 
2 Brérropev yap apts be écortpou ev aiviyparti, TOTE OC 
/ a / a / 

TPOTWTOV TPOS TPOTWTTOV* ApTL yWwoKwW €K fMépous, 


Byypl 


, \ 2 A \ \ > , 
ToTe O€ ériyvocopat Kadws Kat éreyv@cOnp. 
/ \ a 
b€ péves riotis, éAmis, ayaTn: TA Tela TadTa, peelCov 
d€ ToUT@Y 4 ayaTn. 
il / \ > , an \ \ , 
14 'Acakete tiv ayarny, Enrodte bé Ta TrEevpaTLKG, 
HadXov Sé iva Tpopnte’yte. 70 yap AaAGY YOON 
f a A Ay 
ovK avOpwrows Aare GArAG Oe@, OddEls yap aKovEL, 
Tvevpatt d€ Karel pvaTHpia* *0 6é TpopynTevov avOpa- 
lal 5) \ \ i WN / 
Tos NaXEL olKodouNY Kal TrapaKAnTW Kal Tapapviian. 
46 NaAGY yAWooN EavTOV oiKodomEl* 0 5é TMpopynTedav 
éxxrnolayv oikodomel. °0éX\wo bé wadvTas vywds adel 
a Uf / c 
yAoocats, “uadrov b€ iva mpodyntevnre’ peiCwy dé Oo 
/ pie a / > \ > \ 
mpopynTEevov 7) 0 AAXGY YyAdaaals, EKTOS EL pH SLEP- 
MN n 
pnvetyn, wa  exkAnocia olKodopivy AABy. Svbv 6é, 
\ nan lal 
adergot, eav EXOw Mpos vas yAWoouts ad@v, Ti 
bas perio, éav pn buiv NKadnow 1) év atrocadvrwet 
ce r AD eyes a TY \ 
Hn év yvooes i) €v mpodyteia } ev dibaxn; TOmos Ta 
/ \ / 
apvya povyy didovta, cite avdos elite KiOapa, éav 
\ > lf \ an n / \ 
diactorny Tois POoyyos pr 50, TOS yvaoOnoeTat TO 
> / EN \ Vy 8 
avrovpevoy % TO KLOapiCopevon ; 
/ . \ an VA / >] / 
cdrmuyE hdovnv 66, Tis TapacKEevaceTat els TONEMOD ; 
9 


\ \ 2\ ba 
Kal yap éav adnrov 


A Note iE: “~ \ na / >\ \ 7 / 
ovTas Kal bpels dua THS yAWaons éav pt) eVENMOV NOvyoV 
nr a 

b@TE, TAS yvwoOnoeTat TO LadovpeEvov ; EceaOe yap Ets 
mee , lal 10 lal ’ / / a > \ 
aépa NANOUVTES. TOTAUTA EL TUKOL YEevN PwvaY ELoLV 
2 / \ WN: ” 11 aN in) \ 6 lal \ 
€V KOoM@, Kal ovdev apwvov: “éEav ovY py ELOW THY 


Strap THs Povis, Erouat TH NaXodvTL BapBapos Kat 
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id ~ A fi « \ lal \ 
0 NaXrov ev Euol BapBapos. Pottws Kal vpels, éret 

N \ \ a 
EnrwTal é€oTe TvEvpATwV, TPOS THY oOlKOdopHnY THS 


a / , ‘ ere A 
exkdyolas bntette tva mepiccevynte. AiO o Rad@v 


yrdaon tpocevyécOw iva Sivepunvevn. Méav [yap] 
Tpocevyopat YNWoon, TO TVEDWa mov MpocEvyeTal, 


€ 6e n BA / > 15 / i b] / v3 
O O€ VOUS OV AKAPTOS ECOTLY. TL OVY EOTLW; TPODEV- 


lal / Wi \ \ lel oh a 

Eopat TH Tvevpat, TpocevEouar O€ Kal TO vol Ware 
a My. A A 2 \ fol 

TO TVEvpaTL, Ware [dé] Kal TO voi* érel édy edOYHS 

i € a \ , an 
[ev] mvevpatt, 0 dvaTAnpay Tov TOToV TOD idLwTOU TOS 
é lal y YN We 2 t TH on €U fon fe 3 2a bn; i ré 
pet to “Apny emt Thon evyapiotia; émedy Ti NEyEUs 
17 


> 5 \ \ \ a > an 5) sn Ue 
ovK oldev' “od pev yap KaX@s EvyapioTeis, GAN O 


Sevyapiot@ TO Oe@, TavT@V 


ETEpos OVK oiKodopmeEtTat. 
Duov padrdov yAwooals Na@: Marra ev ExKAnola 
OérXw mrévte Adyous TO vol mov Nad}oai, va Kal AdOUS 
KATNYNTW, 7) “Uplovs AOyous ev YASooy. 20" A deA- 
pot, un Tasia yiveobe tais ppeciv, AXA TH Kania 
vntiakete, tais bé€ ppeciv tédevor yiverde. Aey TH 
voum yéypan'rar OTe "EN €tTeporAa@ccoic Kal EN YeIAECIN 
ETEPON AAAHCOD TE AAG TOYTW, Kal OFA OUTwS EicaKoy- 


id a 
2OoTe al yAM@ooat es 


' / ats 
CONTAl prov, AEyer Kupcos. 
a n Me ’ a 
onpelov elow ov Tots TMLTTEVOVGLY AXA TOlS ATicToEs, 
¢ \ / py ane SS > \ a / 
n O€ TpOPHTEla OU TOLS ATLA TOLS GANA TOIS TLE TEVOUTLD. 
23°Rav ody cvvédOn  éxxArnola Orn él TO adTd Kal 
A ! / ) a ’ 
mavTes NaAGoW YyAdacals, cloéOaow Sé ididTaL 7 
a cy , \ 
amitto, ovK épovow ote paiverbe; *éav dé TavTes 
Z, b / / ” x ’ ie 
mpopyntevway, eloéXOn S€é Tis Amiotos 1% ides, 
/ / \ 
eNeyYETAL UTO TAVTWY, AvaKpiveTal UTO TaVToV, »>Ta 
a / > a) \ / , 

KpuTTa THS Kapdias avTod pavepa yivetat, Kai obtws 
\ ask r ' a a5 ¥ 
TET@V ET) TPOTWTOV TIPOCKYNHCEl TO Oe@, atTrayyéAN@V 

¢ >, c > c > > ' » ~ 

étt "ONTO@C 6 OEdC EN YMIN ECTIN. °6TC obv éotiv, 
a ; Wa \ » 

adenpot; oTav auvépynabe, Exaotos Wado Exel, 
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PS) 8 \ 4 > t BA a ” e 
wayny éxet, atrokadduiy exer, yraooay Eyer, Epmn- 
4 
viav éyer: TavtTa Tpos oiKodounv yivécbw. “elite 
, in \ PN ALN o A \ 
yAwoon Tus Nadel, KaTA SVO TO TAEloTOY TpEls, Kal 
> \ J X ae / 28 BEN \ \ aN 
ava mépos, Kai eis SuepunvevétTw: éav S€ pon 7 Step- 
U Y, > b] / 4 n \ / X 
Lnvevtys, T1ydT@ év éexkdAnoia, EavT@ SE AaAEiTH Kal 
T® Ged. “arpodftas 5é S00 7 Tpels AaXrElTwaaV, Kal 
e 7 fal 
ot adAot Siaxpivét@cav’ “édv SE GAdA@ adTroKarvPO7 
, € fol , \ 2! ie 
KaOnuév@, 0 TpwTOs aiyaTw. *“dvvacbe yap Kad &va 
, 7 
Tavres Tpopntevery, iva TavTes pavOavwcw Kal TaVTEs 
Tapaxarovtat, *(Kat mvevpata tmpopntav mpodyntrats 


> / 3 ye € SS ? 
ou yap é€oTw axatactacias 0 Geds adda 


UTOTaCCETAL, 
> , ¢ 3 2 a > , a Coa, 
Elpnvns,) @S EV TaTALS Tals ExKAHOLaLS TOV ayiwv. 
34 At yuvatkes ev Tails ExKANTlals TLyaTwoaY, ov yap 
’ 4 > lal lal > x < la 
emiTpeT@eTar avtais Aadeiv: AANA UToTaccécOwoan, 
> ie 4 
Kabws Kal 0 vopos Névyet. et SE Te wavOdveww Oérovawr, 
oy 
év olk@ Tovs idious avopas éTmTEepwtdtwoay, aicypov yap 
lal 3 ’ lal € 
éotiy yuvatkl rarely ev exxdynoia. *H ad’ vpuav o 
t fal fal > fal nv > id na / / 
Noyos Tov Ocod &EHOev, 7) Els UVuas povous KaTHYTY- 
cal / = as 
oev; 37 RY Tis SoKet TpodyTys €ivat 1) TVEUpa- 
« a , 
TLKOS, ErruywackeTo a ypadw wuiv OTL KUplov éoTiv 


wate, adEerpot 


évToAn* ei b€ Tus Gyvoel, ayvoetrar. 
lal \ \ lal \ vA 

pov, Enrodre TO Tpodyrevery, Kal TO NaNely [on KwAVETE 
\ \ \ / 

yrwooas: “advTa € evoxynmovws Kal KaTa raéw 


yiwwér bo. 


a / a 

15 'Pvapifo Sé tyiv, dderpot, TO evaryyédvov 6 

> 4 ig Lal A \ / > ? \ ¢€ / 
evnyyeAtodunv bpiv, 6 Kal maperdBere, ev & Kal €o71)- 
2 ’ a \ vA , / > / ee 

Kate, Ot 0b Kal c@lea Oe, Tive NOyYH EVNyYyEedLoapNY vpLIV, 

a / y} 

el KaTéyeTe, exTOS eb fn EiKH erLoTevoaTe. *TapédwKa 
ear N con > , A \ s a Xx \ 

yap vpiv év mpwtous, 6 Kal tapédaBov, OTe Xpiotos 
- la) fa) a \ \ , 

aréOavev brép TOV dwapTiOV nua KaTa Tas ypadhas, 
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4 Ni ke? b / \ ivA b / tal e / lol y 
Kai OTe étadn, Kal OTL eynyEepTat TH Nuépa TH TPLTH 
if lal F a 
Kata tas ypadds, Pxal dtt whOn Kydd, eita ois 
ff lal 
dHdexa’ Séreta Oh0n eave TevtaKociols adeXPois 
b / 2 ‘2 e / / ¢ ” \ 
eparak, é& év of mrcloves pévovoww Ews apts, TLVES 
be 2 / 74 ” fA) aT / 5 lal 
é éxouunOnoav: ‘éreta &f0n ‘laxoBo, ita Tots 
atootovos maow: Sécyatov Sé TavT@Y woTEpPEL TO 
> / wv Q > if 9? x / > € b) / 
extpouate whOn Kapol. Kya yap eius 0 eXMaXLOTOS 
nN a > \ a 3 la 
TOV aTocTON@Y, OS OUK eElul iKavos KaXrElcOaL aTro- 
f / f na a / 
atonos, du0Te ediwmEa tiv éxxAnaiay Tod Geod> yapiti 
\ a Ras «Oe, > \ ¢ / 7 > an e 3 > \ > \ 
d€ Jeod Eipl O Elpl, KAL ) Yapls aVTOV 7 ELS EME OV KEV) 
/ an 
éyevnOn, GANA TepicooTEepoy avTa@Y TaV’TwY éxoTTiaca, 
sy > \ 6e > Ni ¢ / fa) @ lal \ > / fate i 
OUK €yY@ O€ AAA 1 KaApls TOV VeoU oUY Epmol. €LTE OV) 
a 7 
eyw elite Exelvol, OUTWS KNPVTTOMEV Kal OUTWS ETLTTEU- 
oaTe. 
6 > \ UA ° lol 
Ki be Xptotos knpvocetar Ort €x veKpOv eyryepTat, 
lal e na \ S) nr 
TOS Aé€yovow ev vuly TIVES OTL avaTTAaTES VEKPaV OVK 
” 13 Oe ’ / a 9 ” Ov r \ 
got; Pel d€ avdotacis vexpOv ovK EaTLv, OvSe Xpictos 
> / a Het > be xX \ ? > / \ ” XN 
éeynryeptas: Met d€ Xpiotos ovK eynyeptat, Kevov dpa Td 
7 € lal Ni \ ‘3 / €) fal if 
KNPVYLA NuoV, KEvI) Kal Hn TiaTLS Hpuov, Mevptoxoweba 
\ ee lal a 
dé Kai wWevdopaprupes tot Oeod, Ste euaprupycaper 
NY rn lal y la \ 
xaTa TOU Oeobd Stu ayeipev TOV YpLoTOr, dv OvK Tyerpev 
/ ” \ ’ / \ 
elmep Apa vexpol ovK éyeipovtat. lei yap vexpol ovK 
fi Q\ \ y 
éyelpovTat, ovdé Xpiatos éyryeptar: Mei dé Xprords 
> > t / 7 na > iP, 
OvUK EynyepTal, maTala 7) TiaTLs Umov [éoTiv], ete éaté 
> lal ¢. / ¢ lal Yi € 
év Tais apaptias vuwv. apa Kai ot KounOévtes év 
n > i 2 wn lol n 
Xpiot@ av@dovto. Yet ev tH CoH tavtn ev Xpiot@ 
5) / 2 \ a , a 
NNITLKOTES ETMEV MLOVOV, EhEELVOTEPOL TraVTw@Y aVvOpwTreY 
> / ‘ N \ 
eo men. Nuvi d€ Xpiords eynyeptas x vexpor, 
> \ a t 212 yy \ 8 2 3, @ ih 
aTapXn TOV Kexoynméevov. "érevdy yap Su dvOpamTov 
\ 3 53 / , A 
Pavatos, kat dv’ avOpdrreu avactacis vexpav: ™daarep 


\ J fot cd AS \ vA > A) é of \ > 
yap eV T@ i ap TTAVTES ATTOUVHNTKOVOLY, OUTMS KAL EV 
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a a / / 
T® YploT@® Tavtes SworroinOjcovtar. *"Exaotos 6€ 
> an 2907 / > \ / Yj € n 
év T@ lim TadymaTs: atapy? Xpiotds, Evevta of Tod 


> 
*4eita TO TéAOS, OTAV 


a n Pe lal 
Xpiotov év TH Tapovoia avTov: 
a \ / a fal \ / ae 
mapasioe THY Bacirelay to Oe6 Kal Tatpi, btav 
KaTapynon Tacav apynv Kal macav é£ovoiav Kal 
is , 25 § A \ SEEN , y ean , 
vvapw, * det yap avrov Bacireverv aype ob OA TavtTas 
Toye €yOpoye yO Toyc TOAAC avTod. 26 eyvatos eyvOpos 
rn € / 7 , < / © \ \ 
KatTapyeitat 0 Pavatos, *"TANTA yap YTIeTAZEN YTIO TOYC 
THOAAC aYTOY. Srav 6é ein OTL TavTa UroTtétaxTat, 
n f a a a 
dfdrov OTe €xtOs Tov wrordEaytos avT@ TA TavTa. 


28 7 $2 c a Siac \ r / \ 9 Ny 
Otay d€ UTOoTayH avT@ Ta Tavta, TOTE [Kai] avTos 


id eV lal a a 
0 vlogs UToTayiceTas TH UToTd~EaVTL aUT® Ta TavTa, 
A a ¢ \ , > an 2921) \ , 
wa 4 0 Oeds TavtTa é€v Taow. Kiaret Tt 
¢ If fal lal nt 
mowcovaw of BantiGopevoe UTEp TOY VEeKpOV; €b OOS 
Ne N / ’ 
VeKpol OUK eyelpovTat, TL Kai BamriCovTal UTEP aVTOV ; 
30 —/ ye . § / A i 31 Sr ee 
Tl Kal Hpets KLVdUVEvOMEY TacaY dpav; * Kal’ nuépav 
) / \ \ € / / 3 / \ 
amoOvncKw, vn THY vmETEepav KavyYnoLV, adedXhol, HY 


32? \ 
él KaTa 


éxyw év Xpiot@ “Incod 76 Kupio Hudv. 
avOpwrov €Onptopaynaa ev Kdéow, Ti pou 70 bperos ; 
ef VEKPOL OUK EYyELPOVTAL, CPATU)MEN KA! TIIOMEN, AYPION 
rap dmo@nHckomen. 7) wAavdobe> POclpovow HOn 


/ 
4exvyate Sikaims Kal jn 


XpnoTa opidiaL KaKkal: 
dpaptavete, ayvaciav yap Geod tives Exovaw* mMpos 
évtpomy Upivy Vado. 

8 ArXa éped tes Ids eyelpovtar oi vexpol, Troiw bé 
copate épyovrat; °dppwv, od 0 oretpers ov Swotrotet ras 
éav un atoOavy: * Kai 5 oretpers, OU TO THwa TO YyEvN- 
Gopmevoy o7retpers GAA YuuVOY KCKKOV Eb TUXOL TiTOU 
% Twos Tov howrav: 6 Sé Oeds Sidwow aiTe cbpa 
Kabas nOéAncev, Kal ExaoTo TOY oTEpwaTtav Lov 
copa “ov maca oapé y av7n capé, adda GAH meV 
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avOpodrwv, adrdn Se cap& KtTnvadv, Addn 6é aoaps 
lal ” be > Oy 40 \ / ’ , 
TTHVOV, ANAN O€ LyOvar. Kal o@pmata eTrovpavia, 
Kal owpata érrivyetat AANA ETépa ev 4 TOV ETrOVPAViwr 
doa, étépa O€ 4) THY emruyeimy. *aAXAN SoEa HALov, Kai 
‘ , \ 
arn Odfa cernrys, Kat GAN S0~a actépwrv, aoTHp 
\ > / 8 / by 86 42 0 \ € > Us 
yap aaotépos dtadépes ev S0—n. “ottws Kal 1 ava- 
oTATIS TOV VEKPOV. O7rEipeTat év POopa, éyetpeTas ev 
ibOapoia: omeiperar ev atipmia, éyelpetar ev dd€n: 
apGapatg p TULLG, eyelpEeT ” 
43 fe > > 6 ty, > / > PS) 4 < 44 / 
omelpetat év aabeveia, éyeiperar ev duvapers “omei- 
lal a / 
PETAL OHOUA WvxXLKOY, eyelpeTar oOua Tvevwatixov. Ki 
éoTw coma Wuyexor, Eotiy Kal wvevpatiKov. “ovTws 
Kab yéypamtat “Eréneto 6 mpa@tos anOpwroc "Adap eic 
\ nm c Ya > a Lol 
YYYHN Z@CAN* 0 Eoxatos "Adapw els veda Cworrocodr. 
lal Xx 
“GX ob TP@Tov TO TMvevpaTiKoY AXXA TO AruyeKor, 
” / c an ” a“ 
érerTa TO TVEvpaTLKOV. "6 mpA@Tos ANOpwtoc eK FAC 
- U £ 8 4 m v fa] >’ >. an 48 e € 
yolkoc, o dSevtepos avOpwmos é& ovparod. obos 6 
lds ce es ® e 
NYoiKos, TOLOVTOL Kai OL yoiKol, Kal oios oO EeTroUpaVLoS, 
ToLovToL Kal ot emrovpaviots “Kai Kabas épopécamer 
\ if a oo n / la) 
THY ElKOVA TOD YoiKov, popécmpmev Kal THY ELKOVAa TOD 
éroupaviov. Todto dé dns, adergpoi, dts capE Kal 
aiua Baoireiav Oeod KAnpovoyjoar od SvvaTat, ovdé 7 
0 \ sf > 6 / a 51 AD \ Me 
plopa tv apGapotav Kdnpovopet. loov pLuaTHpLOV 
€ Cal Ve / 2 / / AY > 
tpiv A€yw* TWavTes ov KotunOnoopeOa Tavtes b€ GAXa~ 
/ fa} 522 > , > € A @ an 2 Cow $2 7 
ynoopeba, ev atoue, &v pin opOarmuod, év TH eoyaTyn 
/ / \ € 
canTuyyt* cadtiaes yap, Kal ob veKpol eyepOnaovrat 
/ a / A \ 
apOapror, Kai Hers adAdrXaynoopcOa. det yap TO 
NS lal b] yf 3 / AN \ x 
POaptov TovTO évdtcucba, apGapciay Kai TO Ovnrov 
fal ? bu @ > / 54% N SS X 
TovTo évovaacBa, adavaciav. étav 6é To OvnTov 
n / / J / id 
TovTo évoventar [tv] aOavaciav, TOTE YyEevnjoeTar Oo 
€ a € ' > ay 
AOyos O Yeypappévos KateTOOH O OANATOC EIC NiKOC. 
550F coy, OANATE, TO NIKOC; TIOY COY, BANATE, TO KENTPON ; 
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56 Xi 6e / 4 fa] i € a? ui! C. Ms uh, 

ro d€ KEeVvTpOVY TOV Bavatou 7H dpapTia, n dé dUVapts 
lol ¢ / e ii 57 ‘al NV fal 7 a / 

THS apaptias o vowos *"T@ dé Gew yapis TO SiddvTL 
e nr Cs} \ lal iA an ’ r lal 

nuly TO NiKOC Ova TOD Kupiov ipav “Incod Xpsatod. 
if > 7 lal 

8’Oore, adedpot pov ayarntoi, édpator yiveobe, 
>’ / 7 > fal BA rn ¥ 

AMETAKIVNTOL, TEpLaTEvOVTES EV TH EpyY@ Tod KUpiov 
sf >? if iva id / ¢€ lal =) Yj \ 

TAVTOTE, ELOOTES OTL O KOTTOS UM@V OvK EaTLVY KEVOS eV 


Kuplo. 


fol a > QD 
16 'Ilepi d& tHs Aoyias Tijs Els TOUS dylous, daTrEp 
J a > Mf an / vA A ig lal 
duéTaka Tals exxrnolas THS Varatias, ovtTws Kat bpets 
Towmoate. "Kata plav caBBdatov Exactos buoy Tap 
€ a 0é fA) LC iva aN > A Wh \ 
éauT@ TUéTM Onoavpifav 6Te édv evod@Tar, Wa jn 
iva »- Q / / / 38¢ Oc t 
dtav EXOw TOTE oylat yivavTar. *dTav b€ Tapayé- 
vopat, ovs éav Soxiudonte OL émiaTON@Y, TOUTOUS 
lal lal > 
mero ameveyxeiy THY Xap vbuav ets “lepovcadyp: 
5 a \} 
4éay b€ dEvov 7 TOU Kame TropevecOat, arY émol TropEv- 
5? Y oe \ ¢ lal v4 
cOVTal. Enevoouar b6€ mpds tpmas otav 
é \ / 
Makedoviay d:éX\0w, Maxedoviay yap d:épxopat, ®mrpos 
lal lal Ey / iva c an 
bpads b€ TUXOY KaTAaMEVa 7) Tapaxetmacw, va vpets 
i @ ON - “yf bd Bex \ € a 
pe Tpotréuapnte ob €av Topedopat. ‘ov Oéedw yap vpmas 
a Mi / lal 
dpte év Trapod@ toetv, éXmilw yap ypovoy Tia émipetvar 
lal ¢ i 2 / 
mpos vpas, éav o KUptos emritpéwn. § 
I ys 7 ie OPA: , 5:7 
Edéc@ €ws 7H3 mevtnxooths: *Oupa yap pot avéwyer 
/ 
peyarn Kai éevepyns, Kal avTiKetpEevot TONAL. 10° Kav 
v4 2) i / 
dé €XOn TopcGeos, Brérete iva apoBws yévntar pos 
e a \ \ yw K -f 2) 4 c > Ve . 11 "ih 
bas, TO yap épyov Kuptov épyaletar ws eyo: “pn 
5 Di tags b / / be Dean p) 
Tis oby avtov éEovPevnon. wpoméeurvate dé avTov év 
” ‘G te \ \ \ 
eipnvyn, iva EXOn Tpos pMEé, exdévouat yap avToy mera 
lal ’ na \ rn 
TOV AENPOD. TTept dé “AmoAX® TOd aded- 
ral \ iy, a rn 
ov, ToAAG TapEeKkdreca avTov Wa EOn Tpds Kpmas 
peta TOV adeApav? Kal TavTwS OvK HY OéAnpwa iva 


> ie \ > 
eTlwevam Oe eV 
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a / / 
vov €XOn, édevoeTar O€ STAY EVKALPITN. BT onyo- 
a , a / ? a 
petite, oTHKETE ev TH TiaTeL, avopilerbe, Kpatatovdabe. 
/ lal b Be ys 
Mirdyra Umov év ayatn yiwéobo. © Tlapaxaro 
an ’ Ze Ya \ eld A 
b€ buds, adenhot* oldate THY oikiay XTehava, btu éotiv 
3 \ an 2 ie \ > / lal 
amapyn tHS “Ayatas Kai eis Siaxoviay Tois aryious 
»” ¢ / 16% \ e lal id / fal 
érakéav éavtovs: Miva Kai tpets tbtrotaconobe Tots 
/ lal fal lal 
ToLOUTOLS Kal TavTl T@® cuVvEepyovrTL Kal KoTLOVTL. 
: NX: \ a , a 
“Vyvaipa dé éri TH Tapovoia UTepava Kai Poptovvdtov 
NLS; - for Xd Ms / € Va a > , 
kat Ayaixod, dtt TO buétepov vorépnua odToL aveTAH- 


pacar, ' 


’ \ \ lal \ 
avéTavoav yap To €“ov Treva Kal TO Dov. 
/ 5 \ 4 
eTLYLV@OKETE OLY TOVS TOLOUTOUS. 
a {2 a 
WAcmralovtat vuds at éxxArAnoiar THs *>Acias. 
a / 
domavetat vas év Kupim todda ’Akvras Kai Upicxa 
a > > an if 
avy TH KaT oiKkov avTav éxkdnoia. “aomafovtar 
r ,’ ’ 
bpas ot aderpot mavres. ~Aomdcacbe addjous év 
ON. / id / 21°C) > \ ~ lol > n \ 
pirynuate ayio. AOTATMLOS TH EMT] KELPL 
A Ya tal 7 
Ilavrov. “el tus od iret Tov KUpLov, Tw avabepa. 
23.¢ / a , > a Sixes ah 
» Xapis Tov Kuptou ‘Incod pe? pov. 
24 ¢€ > hi NX f = lal ’ a) lal 
y ayaTN mov heTA TaVvT@V Kuov ev Xpiot@ “Inood. 


Mapday aéda. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER I 


A. i. 1-3. Appress. 4-9. THANKSGIVING. 


1-3. Address. The writer’s name, office and commission, his 
companion in greeting; the Church addressed, its call, its union with 
others so called and their description; greeting. 

IIatdos here with Sosthenes: Timothy was absent (iv. 17, cf. 
2 Cor: i: 1). 

kAntds, here and Rom. i. 1 only, and in both Epp. repeated with the 
persons addressed, v. 2, Rom. i. 6, emphasises at once the obligation 
imposed by such a call, the absence of personal assumption or merit, 
and the confidence inspired by it. 

dméorodos “I. Xp. names his authority as commissioned agent of 
Jesus Christ, as in most Epp. (exc. 1 and 2 Thess., Phl.). The letter 
is not a mere private letter: it is written by a responsible person to 
responsible persons. 

8id GeAyjparos Veod, by an act of Gon’s will, ref. to his conversion. 

Zoobévns 6 ddeAdds, perh. the same as in Acts xviii. 17; but the 
name was common. 6 a8. commonly added to the names of his 
fellow-workers: so of Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Th. iii. 2; 
Phm. i.), Tychicus (Mph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), Apollos (xvi. 12), Quartus 
(Rom. xyi. 23), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9), Epaphroditus (Phl. ii. 25). 

2. 7H ékkAnolg t. 6. In the address éx«Anola is found only in 
1 and 2 Th., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. (plur.), and with r. @. only here and 
2 Cor. i. 1. The use of the phrase, with its O.T. associations, implies 
that the Christian Church is the true Israel: its significance is sharply 
marked in xv. 9, Gal. i. 2, 1 Th. ii. 14 and infra x. 32. The disuse of 
the addition roi Ocod after Gal. (except 1 Tim. iii. 5, 15) is remarkable, 
coinciding with the gradual lessening of the sense of active antagonism 
to Jews and Judaisers. Here it puts in the forefront of the Epistle a 
reminder that the Corinthian Christians belong to a larger society, of 
which they in Corinth are a true representative, but not independent 
or distinct. The same wide reference in xi. 22, cf. Acts xx. 28, 


3° L CORINTHIANS {1 — 


rq ovo év KoplvOw, so 2 Cor. i. 1, cf. Acts xi. 22, xiii, 1; 1 Thess. 
ii. 14: the insertion of the participle necessarily gives a certain 
emphasis= which exists in Corinth. 

ayvacpévors év Xp. I., ‘men that have been consecrated (to Gon’s 
possession and use) in Christ Jesus’; the phrase describes that aspect 
of the Church in which it is a society of persons, each with his own 
individual call and consecration, with an emphasis unique in the 
addresses of Epp. The fundamental thought of the word is that of 
belonging to Gop; it carries the duty of being like to Him in character. 
Cf. Davidson, O.T. Theology, pp. 145, 154. Cf. vi. 11; Joh. xvii. 17; 
Acts xx. 32; Hebr. x. 10 al. 

év Xp. I. negatively contrasts with the Jewish Church, positively 
marks the consecration as depending upon union with Christ, and so 
sharing His life and character. Cf. Rom. xv. 16, the nearest |j. 

KAnTois aylois oby macw «.T.A. These words should be taken 
together: they again emphasise the interdependence of the groups of 
Christians in the several places. To take aby waow... as part of the 
address would give an unparalleled extension to the destination of the 
epistle (in 2 Cor. i. 1 Achaia gives a limit), and leave xAyrots aylous as 
hardly more than a repetition of jy.acuévors. On the other hand, the 
emphasis on unity, given by the true connexion, is closely to the 
point, cf. above n. on 77 éxxAnala. 

kAntots dylous=called to consecration, cf. Rom. i. 7 only: explicitly 
refers the consecration to the act of Gop in ‘calling,’ as in «yrds dr. 
above: and this explicit reference is natural when the sharing of the 
call with others is being emphasised. 

Tos €TLKGA. TO Svopa K.T.A., See Rom. x. 12 n. The phrase early 
became current as a designation of Christians, implying the invoca- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Lord; ef. Acts ix. 14, 21, and in connexion 
with baptism Acts xxii. 16. The significance of the phrase lies in 
the fact that it is freely used in LXX for the worship of Jehovah. 
Both here and Rom. l.c. it emphasises the common worship of the one 
Lord as the deepest principle of unity, here with another anticipatory 
reference to the divisions in Corinth. The divinity of Christ is the 
foundation of Christian unity. Hence too the use of the full Name. 

év wavtl romw: n. the characteristically Pauline repetition of és, 
to emphasise the universality. 

avtav kal ypov expands tpev after Kuplov, ‘their Lord and ours,’ 
again enforcing the emphasis on unity. This involves some strain, 
but less than the hardly intelligible connexion with réaw which Weiss 
favours. 

3. xdpis v. k.7.A., the full greeting asin Rom., 2 Cor., Eph., Phl., 
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Gal. (with an added clause). The ordinary epistolary salutation is 
‘Christianised’; the gracious favour of Gop and the state of spiritual 
peace, which it brings between Gop and man and between man and 
man, form the Christian wish of health. See Rom. i. 7n. on the 
whole phrase. 

Thus the address lays emphasis on the source of all Christian 
status, on the unity involved by its origin in the call of Gon, its 
subservience to the one Lord, and its common possession by all. It is 
clear that the thought of the unnatural divisions at Corinth is already 
uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

4-9. Thanksgiving—remarkable both for what it says and for 
what it omits. Stress is laid on the fullness with which they had 
apprehended the message delivered to them, and the abundance of 
spiritual gifts shown (4-6): but their proficiency in Christian character 
is made the subject of hopes (7-9) for the future rather than of 
thanksgiving. Note again here the strong emphasis given by the 
fivefold repetition of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
constant reference to the divine action as source of all they are or 
have. It is possible (Zahn after P. Kwald) that some of the phrases 
are adopted from the Corinthian letter to S. Paul; in which case the 
point of the omissions and adoptions would have been more clear to 
them than it can be to us. Contrast 1 Thess., Col. 

4. edyapiote x.t.A., so in all his Epp. exe. Gal., 1 Tim., Tit. It 
is a characteristic touch: in Papyri letters very rare; though the 
introduction of such letters with a prayer is common. See Deissm. 
B.S. 1. 209 f. «vx. Hellenistic. 

éml rq xXapite k.T-A., the thanksgiving is first for Gop’s attitude and 
gift to them, from which their attainment proceeds. 

rH Xpite TH Soleioyn, cf. Rom. xii. 6, Eph. iv. 7; w. déxecdae 
2 Cor. vi. 1; the only places where such a phrase is used, except of 
S. Paul himself (Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2 f.; 
2 Tim. i, 9) in reference to his call to be an apostle of the Gentiles. 
Xdpts properly describes Gon’s attitude of loving bounty and favour 
towards man; but in this phrase its sense seems to pass over into 
that of the effect produced in the man’s heart by this loving bounty, 
enlarging and stimulating the man’s faculties both of apprehension 
and of love. So with dydiry Rom. v. 5, eipjvn Phi. iv. 7, Gon’s love, 
Gop’s peace is an active influence in the individual heart. 

év Xp. Ino., ‘in Christ Jesus’ as the ground and condition of 
your new life=by or in your union with Christ Jesus. 

6. Ot with evxapicrw; he names certain specific effects of Gop’s 
grace given, 
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év mavtl érdovtic byte, in every quality of yours you were enriched 
in Him, felt the enriching effect of His life in you. S. Paui alone 
seems to use this metaphor, and, of men, only in 1 and 2 Cor. (exc. 
Col, ii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 18). This passage compared with iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
ix. 11 suggests that the word had been used by the Corinthians of 
themselves. The aor. can hardly refer to the single act of baptism or 
conversion: there is an evident appeal to their experience of the effect 
of their union with Christ; and the aor. sums up that experience 
as a single whole: or perhaps as a succession of clearly marked 
experiences. See M. p. 109. 

év mavtl Aoyw Kal mdoy yvwoe limit év mwavri; i.e. ‘in every 
utterance and all knowledge.’ Adyos refers to the expression given to 
truth by teacher and prophet, yv@ois to the apprehension of truth. 
It is perhaps significant that \dyos precedes. He selects the gifts of 
which the Corinthians were especially proud: and is perhaps even 
quoting them. 

6. KaQss, this clause seems to refer to 8. Paul’s direct experience 
of the Corinthians when he first preached among them. His witness 
to the Christ was warranted by the effects produced in their lives 
in those early days, and their present proficiency is in accordance 
with the progress they then showed. 

TO papTipLtov Tod xptotod= our witness to the Christ, the evidence 
we bore to the Christ in the first preaching of the Gospel. Cf. Acts 
iv, 33; 2 ‘Thess. 1. 10; infra ii. 1 (w.l.), xv. 15; 2°Timsi.78%) Joh, 
xv. 27. rot yptotod, as in the phrase 7d evayyédov Tod xpiorod (ix. 12; 
Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 12, 1x. 18, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; ef Phl. i. 15) 
there is a reference to the inclusion of the Gentiles in the work of the 
Messiah. 

€BeBard0n, ‘was warranted among you’ by its effects in your 
changed lives, and in particular by the abundance of yapicuara. The 
aor. refers to the time of §. Paul’s first preaching. The new life 
warranted the message, ef. exactly Mk [xvi. 20], Heb. ii. 8, and for 
the thought 1 Thess. i. 9,10, 2 Thess. i. 10. BeBavovv (cf. Deiss- 
mann, B.S. 1. p. 101 f.) is a technical term of Greek commercial law 
=a warrant, guarantee of title: so els BeGalwow=in full title, LXX, 
Ley. xxy. 23, 30; for the verb cf. Phl. i. 7; 2 Cor. i. 22 (n. dppaBoy rod 
nvevyaros). These effects were the warrant of the truth of the message 
and an earnest of its full accomplishment, referred to in dexdexo- 
bévous K.T-A. 

7. dore closely with é8¢8a.d@y—so warranted that you. 

torepeto Par, ‘are lacking,’ perh. ‘ feel yourselves lacking,’ the mid. 
of this verb generally implying (in 8. Paul and 8. Luke) not merely a 
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want but a felf want. If this is so, there is a delicate suggestion of 
criticism; see above on 4-9. For the use of the middle form ef, 
Lk. xy. 14; infra viii. 8, xii. 24; Phl. iv. 12; and Rom. iii. 23 n. 

amexSexopévous, closely with preceding clause, ‘in this time of 
waiting for,’ R.; rather ‘expecting’; cf. Phl. iii. 20. The object of 
their expectation is the full revelation of Him to whom the apostles 
bore witness, a witness already warranted by its effects. 

THY dtrokdduipv, cf. xii. 12, the full revelation of Him who is now 
present in power to faith. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 7, 1 Pet. i. 7, and in other 
connexions Rom. ii. 5, viii. 19, all referring to the final unveiling of 
the true facts. In all other places, of present revealing of truth. 

7. K. 4.°I. Xp., again the full name: see above. 

8. ds Kal BeBardoe J. ¢. +r. Gd. The relative clearly refers to 
I. Xp.: the kat marks the action as corresponding with é¢BeBadOn 
above. ‘Who in his turn will warrant you completely against all 
impeachment’: it is at once a word of encouragement, and a word of 
warning; perhaps even more, though indirectly, the latter in view of 
the high self-confidence of the Corinthians; cf. 2 Cor. i. 21. 

éws téXovs, ‘unto the end,’ i.e. the end of the age, Heinr., Evans, 
Lietzm., Bachm., etc., but perhaps simply=completely. Cf. 2 Cor. 
_ 1.138, the only other instance )( dd mépous, and uéxps rédovs BeBalay 
Heb. iii. 6, 14, cf. vi. 11: ef. es réXos Jn xiii. 1, Lk. xviii. 5. 

dveykArjrovs carries on the metaphor of BeBawoe, ‘so that your 
title will be unimpeachable.’ Cf. Col. i, 22. 

év TH 1. T. kK. H. I. Xp.: the phrase rots émixad. k.7.A. v. 2 and the 
reference in v. 6 to spiritual gifts suggest that Joel ii. 28-32 (cf. Acts 
ii. 20) is here in mind. Phl. i. 6, 10 are closely || in thought. The 
phrase represents the Lord Jesus Christ as judge: as in v. 5, 2 Cor. 
i. 14, Phl. Ul.cc. ii. 16, 2 Thess. ii. 2, the only places where this 
phrase occurs. The full name, instead of atrof, is not due to the 
phrase haying become stereotyped (for it is rare) but to the desire for 
repeated emphasis on the authority and person of our Lord. 

9, mords 6 Ocds. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. 
ii. 13 al. Confirms és cal BeBauwoer=‘ Gon can be trusted to carry 
through what He has begun.’ 

80 od &AOnre, the call is, as always, of Gop. For 8v od the 
nearest jj is Gal. i. 1b: cf. dia OeAnuaros Geod above 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, 
viii. 5,2 Tim. i. 1; generally of a mediate cause; here of the principal. 
Cf. Rom. xi. 36. It rather suggests ‘through whose effective inter- 
position,’ as in 1 Thess. iv. 14, Heb. iii. 16; cf. Gal. i. 15. 

eis Kowovlay tod viod d. Kowwrds and xowwvia always imply 
partnership: the subjects of the partnerships are expressed by the 
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genitive, Mt. xxiii. 30, Heb. x. 33 and probably 1 Cor. x. 20, or by 
wera w. gen. 1 Joh. i. 8-7, or once by the dative w. joav Lk. v. 10: 
the object of the partnership is expressed by the genitive x. 18, 2 Cor. 
i. 7, viii. 4, Phl. iii. 10, 1 Pet. v. 1, Rom. xi. 17 (cvyx.), the dative 
(cuyx.) Eph. v. 11, Phi. iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4, or év w. dat. Mt. xxiii. 30, 
Rey. i. 9. The grammar then does not decide whether rou vi. d. here 
is subject or object of the partnership. But when the genitive is 
personal it more naturally expresses a subject of the partnership, one 
of the partners: so here ‘into partnership with His Son’ as in 1 Joh. 
i. 3-7: so in 2 Cor. i. 7, Phl. iii. 10 the partnership is with Christ in 
His sufferings, 1 Pet. v. 1 in His glory. Here the object of partner- 
ship is not expressed: but vv. 5, 6, suggest that it is spiritual power; 
or rather the whole new life and activity ‘in Christ,’ and, in view of 
the reference in v. 8, the Kingdom of the Messiah when established. 
Gop called them to that, and can be trusted to do His part for the 
fulfilling of the call. rod viod emphasises the implied appeal to Gon’s 
love and power. 


B. Reports THAT HAVE REACHED S. Pavn. 
(a) Factions in the Church. 


i. 10-iv. 21. Plea for unity in mind and thought on the ground 
(i. 10-iii. 2) of the simplicity of the Gospel and the divine character 
of the wisdom it embodies, (iii. 8-17) of the relative insignificance of 
the personal instruments, (iii. 18-iv. 4) of the all-sufficiency of the 
Person and authority of Christ, (iv. 14-21) of the authority, for them, 
of S. Paul. 

S. Paul now takes up the direct business of the Epistle: rumours 
have reached him of dissensions at Corinth. The first words oxplon: 
the hints given in the introduction. 

i. 10-17. The scandal of divisions based on personal preferences 
and supposed personal superiorities is a direct infringement of the 
Baptismal allegiance and unity. 

10. TapaKadha 8 tpds, dSeXpot: the appeal is put into contrast 
with the thanksgiving, and enforced by the reminder of brotherhood. 

Sid Tot dvéparos tT. k. 1}. “I. Xp. The full force of the repetition of 
the Name is now brought to bear: 8sa=on the authority of; ef. 
1 Thess. iv. 2; Rom. xii. 3 n., xv. 30; 2 Cor. x. 1. tot dvéparos, 
that Name on which you call v. 2=all that He means, or ought to 
mean, to you. Cf. Rom. i. 5 n. 

Wa ro aird Aéynre waytes: the appeal for unity in expression 
comes first, partly as a hint that their differences cannot really be 
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deep, partly as a warning against emphasis on such outward differ- 
ences. This is the only occurrence of this phrase, clearly to be 
distinguished from 70 aird gpovetv: a party cry or name crystallises 
party divisions. For iva after mapaxkadG see M. p. 208. 

oxlopara. Cf. Joh. vii. 43, ix. 16, x. 19, Acts xiv. 4, xxiii, 7, 
simply of divisions based upon opinion, not implying permanence or 
separation: ‘dissensions’ perhaps gives the right nwance. So xi. 18, 
xii. 25. The emphasis of the word is on the disturbance of the unity 
of the society: aifpects on the other hand lays emphasis on the 
individual’s free choice. 

Katnpticpévor ev TO atte vol Kal év TH ait yvopn, the datives 
mark the occasion of differences: different ways of looking at the 
truth, and different opinions formed about it: vots is the faculty by 
which man grasps truth; see on ii. 16; yvaépn is the opinion formed 
about truth; cf. vii. 25: not frequent: these differences in appre- 
hension and opinion expressed in words tend to become partisan cries. 
It was just in this line that they claimed excellence; cf. v.5. karnp- 
Tirpévor: Karaprifew is to make a thing thoroughly fit and furnished 
in all its parts: so to mend (Mt. iv. 21), complete (1 Thess. iii. 10), 
put in full order (Heb. x. 5, xi. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 5): then to put together 
diverse elements in one system, harmoniously and fitly (Eph. iy. 12): 
hence of composing wrangling elements into a hearty agreement; cf. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. iii. 10 7 6€ buérepa modus, dre vedKTLoTos ovca Kal éx 
To\Awy cuupopnTos €Ovav...iva katapTicOyA kal mavonrat Taparrouévy Kal 
aracidgovoa (Field): so here=thoroughly united. The word does not 
necessarily imply that there had been a formal breach of Church 
unity; but that their present state is far from corresponding to the 
ideal unity of the Christian society. 

11. é8A00n ydp por: ydp introduces the reason for this appeal. 
This is the first of the reports which have reached him. N. the 
repetition of ddepol. 

ims tov Xdons, ‘ by Chloe’s people,’ cf. Rom. xvi. 10, 11, whether 
slaves or connexions cannot be precisely said. They were, no doubt, 
Christians: probably Chloe was so too: anyhow they were known to 
the Corinthians, and probably known to have been in communication 
with §. Paul; whether by person or by letter, we do not know. Chloe 
may have been a Corinthian, or more probably (Heinr.) an Ephesian 
who had dealings in Corinth. 

épudes, ‘ quarrels,’ ‘ controversies,’ with ¢7Nos ili. 3 (cf. Rom, xiii. 13, 
2 Cor. xii. 20, Gal. v. 20), with PAdvos (Rom. i, 29, Phl. i. 15, 1 Tim. 
vi. 4); cf. Tit. iii. 9 dow Kal pdxas vouxds, It describes quarrels about 
opinions, the active exercise of ‘dissensions.’ Cf. Lit on Gal. v. 20. 
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N.B. §. Paul does not appeal yet to the dydmn wh. is the funda- 
mental antithesis to all such épides: he takes them first on their own 
ground and shows their inconsistency with the nature of the truth 
about which they were quarrelling. 

12. éyw St trodTo k.7.A. The charge is now made precise: and 
the first point is that the quarrels are carried on by groups who 
profess themselves followers of certain leaders in the Church: the 
actual names given are probably the names chosen by these groups 
(see Introd. p. xxxiii), but it is clear that personal preferences were 
the first and most obvious characteristic of the groups: their members 
claimed to be partisans of willing or unwilling leaders. This error is 
met by a sharp reminder of the exclusive claim of their allegiance to 
our Lord, expressed in the fundamental facts of His Cross and their 
Baptism. 

éy® pév ele «.t.A.=I belong to..., am a disciple of.... For the 
discussion of the significance of these names see Introd. p. xxx. 

*AmoddAd. Cf. Acts xviii. 24, xix. 1; Tit. iii. 13. Nothing is 
known of A. from other sources. He was a Jew of Alexandria, learned 
in the scriptures, whose first contact with the new movement was 
through disciples of John the Baptist: he was instructed in the full 
Christian position by Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus. By them he 
had been encouraged in his purpose of going to Achaia; he had 
preached at Corinth for some time and had ‘ by the grace of Gop been 
a great help to believers there, especially by proving from the scrip- 
tures in vigorous, successful and public controversy with the Jews 
that the Messiah was Jesus.’ There is no indication that he converted 
many Jews. So in iii. 10 it is rather the further nourishment given 
to the Church, than the extension of its borders, that S. Paul attributes 
to Apollos. ; 

Kya, S. Peter’s Aramaic name, occurs Joh. i. 43: 8. Paul himself 
uses this name for Peter in this Hp. and four times in Gal., against 
Tlérpos twice: he mentions him nowhere else. For the currency of 
this name at Corinth, see Introd. p. xxix. 

Xpicrod. As the text stands we must assume that a fourth party 
is here named, in spite of the difficulty of giving it a meaning. Some 
take éy in this clause to be S. Paul himself: and the clause to be the 
beginning of his protest. But the separation from the preceding 
clauses is too violent. Weiss considers this clause to be a later 
insertion. See Introd. p, xxviii. 

13. penépirrar 6 xpirrds: the exact meaning of this phrase is dis- 
puted: though the intention is clear, S. Paul presses the point that 
the adoption of separate leaders is to put others in the place of Christ: 
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and he works out this suggestion in 13 b following. The question is 
as to the exact meaning of weuépicra. (a) If it is taken as passive, 
which is the most natural way, it may mean either (i) ‘has been 
divided’ so that there are many Christs; so Rfd, ‘the one Christ 
made many’: cf. Mk iii. 26; or (ii) ‘has been assigned as a portion,’ 
i.e. as only one portion; so Chrysostom, apparently (els uépos dobévra 
é); for the active in this sense, cf. Hebr. vii. 2: but it is difficult to 
get a clear meaning out of this. (b) It might be taken as middle, 
=has Christ shared (you) with others, cf. Lk. xii. 13; so rwés ap. 
Chrys. and Whitaker, J.T.S. vol. xv. p. 254 f. Wh. quotes good 
authority for this use, in connexion with such well-known incidents 
as the sharing of Alexander’s kingdom among the diadochi, and the 
myth of the sharing the rule of the world between Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Pluto, as likely to make the idea familiar to Greeks in Corinth. 
This makes good sense, but is not free from ambiguity, owing to the 
omission of an object of peuépiora. It could hardly be the first 
thought suggested by the phrase to readers or hearers. Chrys. merely 
mentions the suggestion without adopting it. Severianus however 
adopts it (Cramer). 

On the whole, the first meaning (a) (i) seems simplest: is the 
Christ, into whom you were baptised etc., become many? Or in the 
form of a statement. The difference between statement and question 
is not important, with this sense. With (a) (ii) or (2) it must be 
a question. 

Weiss’ contention that these words imply the absence of éyw dé 
Xpisrot might be met by the adoption of (a) (ii) or (b): with (a) (i) it 
has great force. 

pr Ilatdros éorravpsby brép v. «.7.A. The logical outcome of such 
partisanship is to put the leader in the place of Christ both in His 
fundamental action of the sacrifice of the cross, and in their appro- 
priation of that action in their baptism. But the outcome has only 
to be stated, in order to expose the monstrosity of the whole pro- 
ceeding. §. Paul puts his own name here, to avoid any: appearance 
of polemic against the persons named as leaders. The partisanship 
was not due to them. The argument does not touch the party 
described in the fourth clause: indeed the whole point is that Paul 
has been put in the place of Christ (Weiss). 

éoravpe0n, the word emphasises the aspect of Christ’s death which 
was most strange and repugnant (as below 18 f.), and at the same 
time most distinctive and unique; ef. Phl. ii. 8, Gal. iii. 1. It looks 
as if the death in all its aspects was slurred over by the Corinthians. 
They must be forced to see it as fundamental. 
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q els TO Ovopa II. eBarr. The constr. is characteristic of this 
group-of Epp. (Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27: here (4)); elsewhere only 
Mt. xxviii. 19, Acts viii, 16, xix. 3, 5: with dvoua only here in Paul: 
but év 7@ dévduare (Acts ii. 38, x. 48) is not materially different: cf. 
Robinson, J.7'.S. vir. p. 193: infra x. 2, Rom. l.c., Gal. l.c. (the 
personal name stands without évoua); in all these cases the thought is 
that baptism marks the passing into the possession of the person 
named. Deissmann, B.S. 1. pp. 144-5, shows how this use of év 7@ 
évouare is paralleled in current Greek of Asia Minor. In Rom. vi. 3b 
and infra xii. 13 the same construction is used to describe the state 
into which they were brought by Baptism. So the point of the 
question is ‘did your baptism make you Paul’s or Christ’s?’ Of. 
iii. 23. This again seems to exclude the existence of a separate 
Christ’s party (Weiss). Observe further that the mention of the 
death on the Cross at once suggests their baptism (cf. Rom. vi. 3); 
and that the fundamental act in the Christian’s own experience is 
here specified as his baptism: there can therefore be no depreciation 
of the sacrament in the following verses, such as some have found. 

14. ebxapioto «.t.A. What was the natural result of his absorp- 
tion in the work of preaching has proved providentially beneficial, 
as cutting away any appearance of self-assertion. If he had madea 
point of baptising all his own converts some colour might have been 
given to the claim of a special relation to himself. The exigencies of 
his work happily prevented that. It is possible that the ‘leaders’ 
had insisted on the right of baptising their adherents. 

Kptoroy. Cf. Acts xviii. 8. TDatov prob. =Gaius mine host, Rom. 
xvi. 23. See M.M. s.v. 1. Taios. 

15. va py tis ely K.t.d., ‘that no one may say’: the clause 
describes, not the reason why he had baptised so few, but the reason 
why he is mentioning the fact now; a common quasi-elliptical use. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5, x. 9: Ox. Pap. 301, 1. 2 Arovucty Kéxpnxa dpaxmds 
éxT® Kal TavTas ovK ereuwe, iva eldns K.T.d. 

16. éBdrrica 88..., the completion of the enumeration by way of 
afterthought is a clear mark of dictation, without revision (Lietzm.). 

17. ov ydp dmréorehév pe Xp. k.t.A. The object of the express 
commission (amréor.) was to preach the Gospel: baptism was a con- 
sequence of that, but not in any way limited to apostolic hands; cf. 
Acts x. 48. It was a matter not so much of relative importance as of 
economy of time and labour. 

otk év copia Adyov, he passes to the description of the preaching 
itself, and first of its manner: there was no ‘cleverness of exposition,’ 
the simplest and barest statement of the facts and issues was adopted, 
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that these might have their full weight, without distraction from 
attractiveness of eloquence or rhetorical devices. But there is pro- 
bably also a reference to the kind of argument and presentation used, 
which reappears in the phrase ‘ the wisdom of this world.’ There is 
clearly a contrast implied with some teaching which the Corinthians 
had been receiving and had estimated over highly. Some have seen 
here a reference to Apollos: but this is not suggested explicitly here 
or elsewhere: and whatever may have been the characteristics of A.’s 
teaching, S. Paul does not elsewhere mention him with any note of 
criticism: also there were clearly other, probably native, teachers at 
Corinth to whom the reference probably applies; cf. iv. 15. In any 
case, it is suggested that the oxtcouara were at least in part due to an 
over-estimate of the importance of copia Aéyou. See Introd. p. xxiv. 

Wa py kevoby 6 oravpos Tod xpicrod, ‘ that the cross of the Christ 
might not be robbed of its effect.’ For kevotv=‘to make of none 
effect,’ cf. Rom. iv. 14 and xevés 1 Cor. xv. 10, 58, 2 Cor. vi. 1, Gal. 
ii. 2 al. The context shows that it is the effect upon the hearers 
which is in question, not the meaning of the Cross itself (‘emptied of 
meaning’) which would not be affected by wrong treatment. On 
6 or. T. xp. see below. This startling contrast between copia éyou 
and 6 or. r. xp. then forms the theme of the next section. 

18-31. The character of the Gospel preaching is determined 
(18) by its subject, the Cross, or rather Christ crucified, as in com- 
plete contrast with the world’s conception of Gon’s ways, whether 
among Jews or among Gentiles. (26) It is also indicated by the 
character of its recipients, in whom Gop creates a new creature, as it 
were out of nothing, (30) and finally by the Person of Christ, Himself 
in them proyed by experience to be the full revelation of Gop. 

Clearly ‘wisdom’ was a catchword of some teachers at Corinth. 
But it is to be observed that under the one heading ‘the wisdom of 
the world’ S. Paul distinguishes two kinds, the wisdom sought by 
the Greek by way of speculation, under which we should probably 
include both the philosopher and the mystic, and the wisdom sought 
by the Jew by way of ‘signs’ and their interpretation. Both kinds of 
wisdom aim at the knowledge of Gop and both miss the mark through 
failure to recognise the true character of Gop as revealed in Christ’s 
Person and life. The distinction between these two lines of ‘ wisdom’ 
makes the identification of one of the parties as championing ‘ wisdom’ 
the more difficult. It looks as if S. Paul was combating a delight in 
a superficial cleverness of speculation by going far deeper into the 
whole matter of ‘wisdom’ than any teacher at Corinth had done. 
See Introd. p. xxiv. 
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18. 6 Adyos ydp 6 Tov oTavpod = ‘our exposition of the Cross, what 
we say about the Cross.’ The passage justifies the repudiation of 
copla éyou as inconsistent with the subject matter of the ddyos. 
6 Aéyos here clearly means the apostolic preaching or exposition of the 
Gospel, in its manner and matter; and the manner is dictated by the 
matter. The matter is described, not as the Gospel (Acts xv. 7) or 
the truth (cf. Eph. i. 13), but by that element in it which made it 
most paradoxical in statement, and most difficult of reception, and 
yet was the kernel of the whole message. Cf. Gal. iii. 1; infra 23. 
S. Paul alone uses the word cravpds to summarise the whole aspect of 
suffering in the life and work of Christ (Gal. vi. 14; Eph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 16) and the meaning of that aspect for the Christian (Gal. 
vi. 14 b; Phil. iii. 18; cf. Mk viii. 34 |’). It describes the Death of 
Christ in its most profound humiliation, and in its most direct 
contradiction of men’s ordinary thoughts. 

Tots prev... Svvapus Qeov é., the wéy clause=‘ while it is folly...’; 
the 5é clause explains the force of ydp: the Cross of Christ must not 
be emptied of effect by cleverness of exposition, because it is Gop’s 
power. 

Tots dmoAAvpévots, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3, 2 Thess. ii. 10, those 
who are on the way to perish (cf. Lk. viii. 24, xv. 17); they have not 
got in them the life which lasts and which apprehends the things of 
Gop. pwpla, there is no sense, for them, in such teaching. ‘ots 
cotopévots, Lk. xiii. 23, Acts li. 47, 2 Cor. ii. 15 only: the direct 
opposite of of dmwo\\. ‘those who are on the way to being saved’; 
they have in them the new life with its new powers. Neither 
participle implies that the end of the process is determined: both 
describe actual conditions which are open to alteration. 

Sivapis Beod early: 6 Aédyos here, as 7d ehayyéd\coy Rom. i. 16, is 
itself an effective act of Gop’s power. dvvauis implies effective 
influence upon character and conduct, it is the power of deliverance 
from sin, of moral and spiritual renovation: it is almost the keynote 
of this section; it is such power which distinguishes the true wisdom 
from the false; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7, xii. 9, xiii. 4. The association of 
such power with teaching, exposition, words suggests the association 
of power with the word of Gop in O.T.; cf. Acts x. 36 qu., xiii. 26. 
Indeed the apostolic message is Gop’s word uttered through them 
and therefore effective. N. that d%vvaus is all the more striking, as 
the natural contrast to pwpta would be codia. 

19. yéypamrar ydp, qu. Isa. xxix. 14, LXX (exc. dberjow for 
kpvWw): the context denounces the lip-service and man-invented 
commandments and teachings of the people—‘ their heart is far from 
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me.’ As then, so now, the wisdom of Gop is beyond the reach of 
those who are not given to His service. ‘He that doeth the will, 
shall know of the doctrine.’ ydp introduces the justification from 
O.T. of the startling paradox of the preceding verse. 

20. mov codds x.t.A., echoes of Isa. xix. 11, 12, xxxiii. 18: 
‘where is there a wise man? a learned man? a disputant of this 
age?’ i.e. where among the men of the world are true wisdom and 
learning to be found? ypapparets only here in this general sense. 
ot ypauparecot LXX, Isa. xxxilil. 18. ovv{yryTHs only here and Igna. 
Eph, xviii. 1 (qu.): vb common=to dispute, discuss, investigate with 
others. (Cf. of cuuBovdevdovres Isa. l.c.) The three words describe 
rather different aspects of cleverness or wisdom than different classes 
and the triple description is employed for emphasis. 

Tov ai@vos Totrov, cf. Rom. xii. 2, Lk. xvi. 8, 2 Cor. iv. 4 and 
frequ. here: the present state of things, non-Christian, ungodly, in 
contrast with the future state, cf. Eph. i. 21: practically=6 xécuos 
otros, cf. Eph. ii. 2. Gal. i. 4 is more definite. The gen. is qualita- 
tive, rather than objective: and qualifies all these substantives, 
expressing in detail what is summed up in 7% codia Tov kbomov. N. 
that 6 aidv ovros here describes not merely the age as present in 
contrast with the 6 ai. 6 wé\\wy the age which is to come, but the 
world as under the power of Satan in contrast with the world as 
already in part redeemed: expressing not merely a temporal idea but 
a@ moral. 

épwpavev, sc. by the nature of His act in Christ and of the message 
entrusted to His apostles. Cf. Rom. i. 22; further developed in v, 21. 

21. éwedy ydp x.t-A. The wisdom of Gop is that providential 
ordering of the condition and growth of mankind in all its sections and 
elements which has for its ultimate end the bringing all men to Gop. 
Within this wide purpose there are the several detailed plans for the 
education of mankind, shown in Rom. i.-iii., ix.—-xi., in their two 
great divisions, of the discipline of Gentiles and the discipline of Jews. 
Characteristic of both plans is the doom of failure on all self-chosen 
ways of getting to the knowledge of Gop (Rom. i. 21f., ii. 17f.), all 
efforts of merely human wisdom to understand Gop’s will and man’s 
destiny. In Rom. the contrast is finally drawn in xi. 33f. Here the 
whole position is stated in the briefest possible terms, such as might 
be used as a summary of Rom. ll. cc. Soév tH coplg 7.0. points to 
the condition which underlies the whole movement of human thought 
and wisdom—in that condition imposed by Gon’s wisdom, the world 
did not by its own wisdom ever get to know Gon. 

ov« yyw, ‘did not get to know’: there is a superficial contradiction 
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with Rom. i. 21 (yvévres rdv Oedv); the two passages refer to different 
stages of knowledge, the initial apprehension, and the final under- 
standing. 6 kéopos the world of man, regarded and acting as in- 
dependent and self-sufficient, including the whole pre-Christian (or 
non-Christian) state of man, in the widest sense, cf. Rom. iii. 19, 
Gal. iv. 8, Col. ii. 8, 20. This sense is common to S. Paul, 8S. James, 
S. John. 8d tis coplas, ‘through the wisdom which it used, its 
wisdom,’ choosing its own way, cf. Rom. i. 21. 

evddxnoev 6 Veos—‘it was Gon’s good pleasure,’ ‘ He gladly deter- 
mined ’—marks not merely the will, but the loving will, after all this 
perversity, still to save, cf. Lk. xii. 32, Gal. i. 15, and of men, 
Rom. xy. 26, 2 Cor. xii. 10. It is a new act of Gop’s will meeting 
the need occasioned by man’s perversity. 

Sud THs poplas Tod Kyp., ‘the folly’ i.e. relatively to ‘the wisdom 
of the world.’ +. knpvyparos of the message given to the preachers 
to deliver. rods muorevovtas, those who accept that message and 
believe Gop, the world’s wisdom is to them folly, the Gospel folly to 
them wisdom. N. the strictly antithetic character of the two sentences; 
and the emphasis thrown, by position, on rods 7. In this one word 
is contained the whole positive argument of Rom. i.-viii., n. esp. 
Rom. i. 16. It is clear that the subject had long been matured in 
8. Paul’s thought and teaching before it reached the expression given 
toitin Rom. This stress on personal faith in the divine Person, as 
man’s contribution to Gop’s work, is a distinctive note of Christianity. 

22. émeSy «.7.A. He here describes more closely what he means 
by the wisdom of the world, in its two great divisions of Jew and 
Greek, and hints how it missed the mark; and v. 23 gives a similar 
expansion of the wisdom of Gop. *Iov8ato.-—EHAAnves the two great 
divisions of 6 kédcuos, representing the two main religious sections of 
the world, cf. Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, iii. 9 al.; without the article, because 
character is emphasised: onpeta airodow ‘demand signs’ =‘ palpable 
manifestations of presence and power.’ The words describe with 
penetrating insight the characteristic attitude of Jews throughout 
their history, and the main lines of their religious development, 
which were practical and ethical, not speculative or philosophical. 
The ‘wisdom’ development came late under Greek influence, and 
even in that the practical nature of Jewish religion is dominant. 
This characteristic attitude failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
not because it was wrong in itself but because at the time the moral 
condition of the Jews in general was not such as to enable them 
to interpret rightly the signs which as a matter of fact Gop gave. 
Their moral and spiritual conceptions and experience found no place 
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for a suffering Messiah or persecuted apostles and people of Gon: 
yet this was a true sign of Gop’s power and yet it was still the great 
stumblingblock; cf. Mk viii. 11 ff. and |' Joh. ii. 18, iv. 48, xii. 37, 
v. 44, 

codtay {ytotcw, a not less correct description of the main attitude 
of the Greek world to religion, as it would appear at this time. 
It was by the speculation of philosophers into the nature of Gop and 
of being, that the first steps in reflection upon their religious con- 
ceptions were taken by the Greeks: and though that speculation had 
become in the main ethical among the latest schools of Greek 
philosophy, still in this region too the speculative instinct dominated. 
The Greeks sought for a reasoned explanation of the world, of man, 
and of human conduct. They failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
because the whole view of life implied therein was both morally and 
spiritually alien to their thought; they had no place for the principle 
of self-sacrifice or for the Christian ideal of love, in Gop and man. 
A crucified Saviour was to them folly; and yet to them too this was 
the true answer to their searching after wisdom. The attempt to 
explain that answer was the motive for the development of Christian 
theology. 

23. ‘pets 8%, the Christian preacher, as representative of 
Christians, with his message from Gop in contrast to both lines of 
independent human enquiry. kKyptccopev, it is not a speculation but 
an announcement of a fact which is Gop’s message to man. 

Xpurroy éoravpwpévov. The message is a Person in His distinctive 
experience and act: ‘Christ as having been crucified.’ The perf. 
part. marks at once the fact and the triumph over the fact, its 
inclusion in the renewed and larger life of the risen Lord: so 
Gal. iii. 1: the aorist is used where the bare fact and its cireum- 
stances are referred to (Acts ii. 36, iv. 10; infra ii. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 4): 
but here the thought is of the abiding significance of the fact under 
the conditions of the ascended Life. Neither Person nor fact is 
merely of the past: they are both of the eternal present. And in this 
Person so conditioned, we Christians find to the full the sign we need 
of the power of Gop, and the revelation of His wisdom and truth, 
the final answer to the search of both Jew and Greek. 

*Tovdalors piv oxdvdadov, cf. Gal. v. 11. Lietzm. illustrates by 
Justin, Dial. § 32 ovros dé 6 buérepos Neyouevos Kpiords druunos Kad 
Udokos yéyovev ws kal TH eoxaTy KaTdpa TH ev TG vd TOO Oeod mepurecciy 
éotavpwbn ydp. The doubt of the Jews as to the Messiahship of 
Jesus came to a head in the matter of the sufferings and the Cross, 
and the earliest apologia concentrated on this point; ef. Lk. xxiy, 
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26, 46; Acts iii. 18, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23; cf. also the use of mais 
Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 20, with its reference to the suffering servant 
of Isa. xl. ff. In 2 Cor. this aspect of the Christ and its reflexion in 
Christian lives is worked out at large; cf. esp. 2 Cor. iii. 14f., 
iv. 7ff. al. It is not further developed here. 

veri, the most common antithesis to Jews in 8S. Paul, and for 
him , practically identical with “EA\nves, as here: where he includes 
a wider arena in his thought he uses BdpBapor; Rom. i. 14; Col. iii. 
11. pwpiay because explaining nothing, satisfying no moral or meta- 
physical standard which they recognised. Cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 13 
Lucian, de mort. Peregr. 13 rov dé avecxodomiopévov éxeivoy cogiotiy 
aitoéy mpocxwotow. (Lietzm.). 

24. adtots 8¢ rots KAnrois, ‘the called themselves’ i.e. as such, 
whatever else they are: avrois emphasises r. k. and concentrates 
attention just on the character thus expressed, whatever else may 
be included with it. Cf. the phrase atrd rofro=just this point 
Rom. ix. 17, xiii. 6; Phi. i. 6. avrot ofro., Acts xxiv. 15, 20. 
KAnTots, see on v. l. : 

*Tov8atous re kal” HAAnow, whatever their place in the providential 
preparation for the Gospel, in whatever way they have been seeking 
Gop, they find the answer here. 

Xpiorév, repeated with a note of triumph (Heinr.), se. xyptocouer, 
they recognise this as the central fact of our preaching, Oeod 8. kal 
Geod o. ‘Gop’s power and Gop’s wisdom’: in Him both will and 
mind, act and thought of Gop are seen in the fullest form that 
man can apprehend, the complete answer to the two lines of search, 
_ ef, Acts xvii. 27. 

25. OT. TO pwpdy K.t.d., the irony of 4 uwpla rod Knptyuaros here 
reaches its height. The neut. adj.=the abstract substantive pee. to 
S. Paul and Heb., cf. Rom. ii. 4, 2 Cor. viii. 9: Blass p. 155. 

26. The contrast is now illustrated by the character of the called: 
their insignificance, according to the world’s standards of power and 
wisdom, is at once a striking proof of Gop’s action, and a direct 
rebuke to those who would introduce such standards into Christian 
judgments. 

Brémere yap imper. tiv KAHotw ¥., here especially of the process 
and conditions in which they as a matter of fact had been called, the 
way Gov’s call worked in their case. 

OT. 08 TOAAOL K.T.A., SC. ExAROnoaY. 

kata odpka, on merely human lines, in the human qualities 
commonly so considered=xarad dvOpwrrov. 

27. Td pwpa k.7.A., the neuter plural is used here to show at once 
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that the writer is thinking of individuals, and that he is thinking of 
their qualities as typical more than their individualities; cf. Blass 
p. 82. tod Kdopov ‘in the world’s view or judgment’ perhaps best 
suits the context: though it may be a partitive gen. 

eedéEato, || kAjots. 

tva Kkatatrxvvy, to shame them by the contrast between their 
self-estimation and Gon’s choice. 

28. Kal ta dyevn Tod Kécpov, the paradox is heightened: dy. only 
here in the Grk Bible, ‘low-born, ignoble,’ common in Class. Grk, 
generally with the associated idea of moral worthlessness: the direct 
antithesis of evyeveis, see M. M. ad verb. 

Ta éEov8evnpéva, cf. vi. 4, Acts iv. 11, ‘reckoned of no account, 
ignored ’—what the world is accustomed to ignore. 

Kal td px dvra, the climax of the paradox, ‘low-born, ignored, 
non-existent.’ Wetst. qu. Hur. Troad. 608, 6p ra tév Oedy, ws Ta 
pev mupyodo dvw| 7a pndévy dvta, Ta O€ doxodrr’ dmddrecav; Herc. 
F’, 635 oi obdev dvres. But this phrase goes beyond the |: not merely 
‘which are nothing,’ but ‘which do not even exist.’ Gop calls the 
non-existent into being to reduce what is in existence to a nonentity: 
the new creation in Christ is like the first creation, a creation out of 
nothing, proving the things of the world not yet to have attained any 
real existence; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. kat is omitted in important MSS. 
but has strong support, and is demanded for the climax; ra ph dvra 
is not a true apposition to the preceding ra dyev7j and ra é£ovdevnuéva. 

Katapyyory=abolish, put out of existence for practical purposes ; 
ef. xv. 26, Gal. v. 4: a very rare word, and in this strong sense 
limited to S. Paul (Lk. xiii. 7 alio sensu) and later writers under his 
influence (Heb. ii. 14, Ep. Barn. (5), Igna. Eph. xiii. 2, Justin Ap. ii. 
6, 6; Dial. 24, 1, only, among Patr. Apost. and Apol. Goodspeed 
Lexx.), see Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 8. For the thought of these 
verses cf, the Lord’s thanksgiving, Mt. xi. 25f., which may even 
have influenced S. Paul’s thought here. 

29. dws py x. No man can boast, for all that he is, if he is 
anything, isof Gop. maca cdpé, all flesh =every man, in the common 
Hebrew sense of man in his frail and transitory being, cf. Rom. iii. 20 
(qu.), 1 Pet. i. 24 (qu.), Acts ii. 17, 26 (qu.), Mt. xxiv. 22 || Mk., 
Lk. iii. 6 qu.—in all other places, therefore, it is a direct quotation ; 
and the allusion here to Jer. ix. 23, 24, may have influenced the 
expression: so évomvoy Tov Ocov has an O.T. ring. 

30. é advrod St tpeis éort ev Xp. “I. passes from the negative 
descriptions of the preceding verses to the positive statement of the 
position which Christians have from Gop, emphasising the fact that 
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it is wholly and solely Gon’s gift, and describing it in its most 
summary and most comprehensive and exalted terms. ‘But of His 
gift you are in Christ Jesus’: both é& avrof and tuels are emphatic; 
for éx (@e00) in this sense cf. Rom. ix, 11, 2 Cor. iii. 5, v. 18 (Weiss). 
éoré closely with é€y Xp. I., ‘you are in Christ Jesus’ as the source 
and condition of your life; this is the new creation which you that 
were nothing have undergone, the high significance you have gained, 
the nobility of your birth, ef. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

ds éyevyOn «.7.A. As the whole stress of the passage is on the 
action of Gop as the one source of being and good, éyev}6y cannot 
here mean ‘proved in our experience to be,’ but must mean ‘ came 
by Gop’s appointment to be’ (éyevxj8y seems in S. Paul to differ 
slightly from éyévero as definitely implying the result of external 
action, and not merely a ‘becoming’ so and go): the reference here 
is probably not to Gop’s sending of His Son, but to the Crucifixion, 
in accordance with the context=‘who as crucified was made of Gop 
for us wisdom....? copla, wisdom as the object of thought, as above. 
Christ is for us wisdom because He is the whole object for the 
exercise of Christian reason and attainment of Christian knowledge 
(cf. Phil. iii. 10). In this sense 8. Paul claims wisdom for his 
Gospel, the true wisdom in contrast with the wisdom of the world. 
Conversely it is only because we are in Christ, in His life, that we 
have the faculty to compass this wisdom, cf. infra ii. 16. He is both 
the true reason in us and the object of reason. 

jpiv, Weiss qu. very appositely Dem. de corona 48, didov edepyéryy 
cwrhpa tov Pidurmov hyobvro: mavr’ éxetvos iv avrois. 

Sikarorvvyn Te Kal dytacpos Kal drohitpwots. Two interpretations 
are offered: (1) these words give an additional statement about Christ, 
He was made to be not only wisdom, but also righteousness ete. 
Against this is (a) the arrangement of particles; (b) these descriptions, 
if additional, carry us beyond the context; (2) the words are an 
expansion of cogia: the particles combine the three into one whole, 
in apposition to co¢ia; and as codia is now definitely used of the 
subject of the Gospel, an explanation of the idea is in point, if not 
required: Christ crucified is for us Gop’s wisdom, because He is, 
or as being, righteousness, sanctification, redemption: all these 
necessities of our nature and condition we find and learn to know 
in Him. 8tkatoctvn, because He is the revelation of Gonv’s righteous- 
ness which He requires in man, Rom. i. 17; dytacpds because His 
life in man is the one means of making human nature holy; ef. i. 2, 
vi. 11; Eph. v. 26 (by the Spirit, 2 Thess. ii. 13, 1 Pet. i. 2), 
dmohvTpwots because His self-sacrifice on the Cross is the ground of 
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redemption from sin, the pre-requisite of righteousness and holiness 
in man; cf. Rom. iii. 24, Eph. i. 7; cf. Heinr. who gives other 
interpretations. The fundamental thought is that wisdom is not 
merely a matter of intellect, but a matter of life. So Holsten 
(qu. Weiss): ‘ the words express the deeply religious and true thought, 
that the highest wisdom for men is where not merely the highest 
knowledge but the highest life is gained. But highest life is gained 
by the believer in Christ Jesus, i.e. in the Crucified.’ This way of 
regarding wisdom is on the lines of Jewish, rather than Greek, 
thought. 

31. tva Kales yéyparro. repeats the thought of v. 29, but in a 
positive form: this is a right boasting, the boasting in the work of 
the Lord; tva marks the purpose (or result) involved in éyev70y: the 
imperative is a change of construction due to the quotation; qu. 
Jer, ix. 24, but much abridged. 


CHAPTER II 


1-5. Corresponding to this character of the Gospel, and of the 
called, was S. Paul’s choice of method and subject: he preached, 
without overmuch elaboration of utterance or wisdom, the single 
theme of Jesus Christ as crucified, the secret of (his witness to) Gop. 
Nor was it in any self-confidence that he preached, but solely by 
exhibiting spirit and power as from Gop, that their faith might rest 
not in man’s wisdom but in Gop’s power. 

6-9. Still there is a wisdom of which the apostles speak among 
those who are ripe to receive it, a wisdom not of this world or its 
transitory rulers but of Gop, consisting in a secret purpose of Gop 
hidden till now but long destined for the glory of Christians, concealed 
from the rulers of this world, else would they not have crucified the 
Lord of glory, but prepared by Gop for those who know Him through 
love. 

10-16. This wisdom is revealed through His Spirit to those who 
have His Spirit. For the Spirit alone has all things within its ken, 
including the deep things of Gop: even as a man’s spirit alone knows 
all that isin aman. But we apostles received just that Spirit which 
comes from Gop, enabling us to know Gop’s gifts to us: our descrip- 
tion of them is also taught us by the Spirit, as we match spiritual 
matters with spiritual words. In the hearers too the Spirit is needed: 
the mere natural intelligence repudiates the facts of the Spirit of Gon, 
as folly, because it cannot understand them for lack of spiritual 
faculty to examine them. But he that has the Spirit can bring all 
things under his judgment, while he is examined of none that has 
not the Spirit. For to know the mind of Gop a man must share 
that mind, as we do who, being in Christ, have in us the mind 
of Christ. 

1. Kaye éXOdy mods tds. S. Paul shows how his own practice in 
his first preaching of the Gospel conformed to this character of the 
Gospel, as something quite distinct from the ordinary subjects of 
human wisdom, and therefore to be presented in its own manner, 
The kat just emphasises the personal action of the apostle. eddy 
of course refers to the first visit, Acts xviii. A@ov, the verb is 
repeated as the most direct way of introducing the manner of that 
‘coming’; the following participial clause qualifies 7\Gov. 
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od Kad’ Urepoxry Adyou 7 codlas w. Karayyé\\wy : kard=on the 
lines of, by way of: tmrepoxy=superiority; cf. 1 Tim. ii. 2 (only). 
He did not claim attention by any superiority of speech or wisdom: 
he was just the bringer of a message. 

TO puotiplov Tod Geov, cf. Col. ii. 2, Rev. x. 7 plur., infra iv. 1: 
Eph.i.9 is aclose|]. ‘The secret of Gop’ =the Gospel in its contents, 
here so described because the context brings out the difficulty of under- 
standing the Gospel without the revealing Spirit; cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 
and below v. 7. paptiptov has good MS. support; but pvor., though 
it may have come from v. 7, suits the context and the verb (karayy.) 
better than 7o waprvpuov=my witness to Gon, or the witness laid on 
me by Gop. 

2. ov yap &kpiva. ‘I thought not good,’ Field. xpivew=aliquid 
secum statuere, decernere, Schweigh., Polyb. Lex., cf. Acts xv. 19 (?), 
xx. 16, xxv. 25, xxvii. 1; Rom. xiy. 13, with a play on the two senses: 
infra vii. 37; with éuavrg, 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12, only in Acts and 
Paul. Cf. Witkowski, 44 éxpiva ypdwar; 48, 15 ded ypaypdrov éxplyamev 
Tnujvat, =current use in Kow7. 

kal tottov éor., and Him as crucified, emphasising as in ¢. i. the 
most repellent aspect. Weiss sees the ground for this decision in the 
ill-success of his mission at Athens where, as Acts suggests, he had 
argued for faith on philosophical grounds. But see Introd. p. xiv. 

3. Kdyé«.7.A., there was no high estimate of self to compensate 
for this setting aside of all possible attractive themes. 

év do Peveia = weakness and feebleness of presence as i. 27; cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 10. év ddBw kal év tpdpw, the fear and trembling of a genuine 
humility in face of the importance and difficulty of the task. 

éyevopnv pds tpas, ‘I was with you,’ xvi. 10; cf. Acts xx. 18 (ued’ 
tuav). See Introd. p, xii. 

4. 6 Adyos pov Kal TO Kripvypd pov: Adyos is the manner of his 
exposition of the Gospel, kyjpvypa rather the contents of the message: 
‘my preaching and my message did not consist in or take the form of.’ 

mbots codlas Adyous=persuasive arguments or expositions of 
wisdom, as men count it: neither in the manner nor in the matter 
was use made of such means of persuasion as human cleverness and 


wisdom dictate. mois (=7eois, cf. WH. App. p. 153) adj. mecOés, 


related to mef@w as gerdds to peldouar, piwos to pwiméouae (see Field, 
ad loc.),=persuasive: it has been found nowhere else; woplas sc. 
avOpwmivns as correctly glossed in T.R. 

darodelEer trvedpatos Kal Suvdpews: darddecéis means not ‘exhibition’ 
(émlderés) but demonstration producing conviction as in 3 Mace. iv. 20, 
4 Macc. xiii. 10, and Polyb. and common in Class. Grk, and as a 
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t. t. of rhetoric the conclusive proof or demonstration from admitted 
premisses (Weiss). The genitives are subjective, as in codias Aéyous, 
proof or demonstration due to Spirit and Power, i.e. of Gop, as in 
the next clause. Gop’s Spirit and Power in the speaker demonstrated 
the truth of his message and worked conviction in the hearers. 
dvvauts does not refer to accompanying miracles; that would require 
the plural; but to the moral power recognized by the hearers as lying 
behind and active in the preaching. The moral power, he says, did 
not proceed from himself (cf. v. 3) but from Gop, cf. i. 18. For the 
meaning cf. 1 Thess. i. 5. For the combination mv. kai duv. ef. Lk. i. 
17, Acts x. 38, 1 Thess. i. 5 al. 

5. va describes Gon’s purpose in so working in the preacher, not 
merely S. Paul’s purpose in adopting this method. 7 wloems ¥., your 
faith as occasioned by the preaching, py 4 év, ‘might not be caused by 
men’s wisdom but by Gon’s power.’ év here of the cause as infra xii. 9, 
cf. Blass, pp. 130-1. The whole point of the passage is to bring out 
how their faith was produced. 

6. codlay 8 Aadodpmev év Tots Tehefors. ‘But we have a wisdom 
which we utter among those that are full grown.’ Both codgiav 
and éy roés TeXelows are emphasised. As regards codla, the thought 
passes from wisdom of expression and manner (codlas \éyos) to the 
subject matter of discourse, Gop’s wisdom itself. What this wisdom 
is he does not clearly define: it cannot be simply the fact of Christ 
Crucified with its immediate consequences, because that had been 
communicated to them even: before conversion: it must refer to the 
whole purpose and plan of Gop in the redemption of mankind, which 
has the Cross for its central historic fact, but involves far-reaching 
consequences both as touching the nature and character of Gop, and 
the nature and destiny of man. The former element in this wisdom 
is hinted at in v. 10 in ra Badén rod Oeod; the latter in v. 7 in els 
dééav judy. For illustrations of this developed wisdom we may take 
Rom. viii. or ix.-xi. with its conclusion in xi. 33; cf. Eph. iii. 10 and 
Col. ii. 3. It is not so much an esoteric lore to be communicated 
only to a select few, as the developed exposition of Gop’s purposes 
which demand the developed training of the human faculties under 
the inspiration and guidance of the Spirit. It is this need which is 
worked out in the following verses. First, it is hidden from men of 
the world, because the faculties by which it is apprehended are not 
developed in them. (7-9): it is revealed to Christians by the Spirit 
stimulating their spirits (11-16). 

Aadovpev. The plural verb shows that S. Paul is describing the 
eommon practice of Christian teachers. 
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év Tots TeAelorg here =men whose faculties are developed, and there- 
fore capable of entering into the true character and comprehensiveness 
of the Gospel. Not quite synonymous with myveuwarixds in vv. 
14, 15, but rather implying a wv. who makes full use of his spiritual 
faculty. Nor simply=initiate, because the initiates would be of 
different degrees of development and experience. All Christians are 
‘initiate’; not all, in 8. Paul’s sense, are ré\evor, full grown. ||' are 
xiv. 20, Phl. iii. 15, Heb. v. 14. There are, in fact, two contrasts 
drawn in this passage: (a) between the yvyixds, the man of natural, 
merely human, character and faculties, and the mvevuarixds, the man 
in whom that character and those faculties are heightened and illumi- 
nated by the presence in him of the Spirit: (8) between the virus, 
the Christian of undeveloped growth and faculties, and the rédevos, 
the man full growu in Christ. Both these are mvevuarixol: yet the 
viyrios cannot be treated fully as mvevmarixds; he has still to be weaned 
from his fleshly thoughts. The 7rédeos is the man who has made 
the endowments of the Spirit fully his own. The word 7réAevos itself, 
however, is still relative: the growth is not really full in the present 
life: cf. Phil. iii. 12. Weiss (p. 74) argues for another meaning of 
ré\etos, from Stoic use, =6 mpoxdrTwv, the man who is making progress 
in the practice of his philosophy. 

coptay 8 od Tod aidvos TodTov: the Christian wisdom is contrasted 
with the wisdom of ‘this age,’ merely by the crucial instance of the 
attitude of the men of this age to the Lord, which led them to crucify 
Him. That was the outcome of their wisdom; and it showed them 
utterly alien and without understanding of Gop, His character and 
His purpose. The motive of the Crucifixion was indignation at the 
claims of Jesus: if they had had any true conception of Gon’s 
character, they would have recognised it as revealed in the person 
and character of Jesus: and they crucified Him because they did not 
recognise it; they were victims of dyvoa: cf. Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27, 
with Eph. iv. 18,1 Pet. i.14. The thought has travelled far from 
the mere wisdom of exposition which some at Corinth had adopted: 
and far —o issues are being treated. 

ovst Tay dpxdvtov Tod aiavos TobTov, ‘not esrthly powers —Roman 
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who Jesus was they would not have crucified Him, because they 
would have realised that His death would have been their undoing. 
L. detects here the idea, which is clear in the Gnostics and in Origen, 
that the devil was outwitted in the crucifixion, and concludes that it 
was already current in the Pauline communities and was made use of 
by S. Paul simply to illustrate the superiority of the divine wisdom 
over the wisdom of the lesser powers who rule the world. So 
Weiss. 

In support of this interpretation must be reckoned Eph. ii. 2-7 
with its conception of world powers acting upon men for evil, and 
Col. i. 13, Lk. xxii. 53, and the then widely current conception that 
the air was occupied by spirits, more especially by evil spirits. See 
Robinson, Eph. ad loc. and Lightfoot, Gal. i. 4, and Igna. Hph. 19. 
But these passages do no more than show the possibility of this 
meaning for the phrase taken by itself. 

On the other hand the passage quoted from Col. (ii. 15) gives no 
hint that the powers with which our Lord wrestled on the Cross (see 
Lightfoot, ad loc.) were ignorant of the meaning of that supreme 
conflict: if anything the contrary is implied: nor is there any such 
hint in Lk. xxii. 53 or Joh. xii. 31. The first hint of such ignorance 
occurs in Igna. l.c. (The language of 1 Pet. i. 12 if relevant at all 
implies a knowledge of the interests at stake.) Nor in Col. l.c. is 
the crucifixion regarded as the act of such powers, as on this inter- 
pretation we must take S. Paul here to be regarding it. Nor indeed 
is there any parallel for such an idea. Moreover ‘ignorance’ is 
elsewhere regarded as an occasion of the crucifixion, but it is the 
ignorance of the Jewish and Roman rulers; see Acts xiii. 17, 27, 
ef. Joh. xvi. 3. 

Further the contrast throughout this passage is between Human 
wisdom and the wisdom of Gop. (There is nothing inappropriate 
in regarding the crucifixion as an act illustrating the weakness of 
human wisdom: the wisdom under consideration throughout is not 
merely philosophic or speculative but practical and ethical.) The 
introduction of the thought of superhuman intelligence with a higher 
but still limited wisdom is really alien to the context. See preceding 
note. 

Finally the phrasing in v. 8 ovdels ray dpxdvTwy x.t.d. points to 
a definite reference to known rulers. On the whole, in spite of the 
parallel phraseology in the passages cited, it is more natural to take 
oi d. T. a. 7. here as referring to the authorities, both Jewish and 
Roman, by whose contrivance and act the crucifixion was brought 
about; and for such use of of dpxovres cf. Acts iv. 26-28 and Lk, 
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passim, cf. also Baruch iii. 16 and Thackeray, Schweich Lecture (1920), 
p. 97. katapyoupévey thus points to the gradual passing away and 
transitoriness of the civil order in comparison with the eternal purpose 
and rule of Gop, cf. xv. 24. Cf. Isa. xl, 23, a passage which v. 16 
shows to have been in S. Paul’s mind, 

7. Q0t codlay ev pvornpiw, ‘Gon’s wisdom embodied in a secret’ 
hidden for long but now revealed. (For the combination of a pre- 
positional phrase with a subst., without the article, cf. Rom. v. 15, 
Mk i. 27 al.) Cf. v. 10: the secret is the redemption of mankind 
through Christ, cf. v.1, Rom. xvi. 25, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3 ff., Col. i. 26 ete. 
por. in §. Paul consistently means a secret purpose or counsel of 
Gop and most frequently refers to the great purpose of universal 
redemption, hidden through the ages and revealed in Christ by the 
Spirit to believers. In 2 Thess. ii. 7 when it is used of an evil purpose, 
it is part of the language by which the working of evil is shown to 
parody the action of Gop. Weiss takes év yw. with Nadoduer=‘as 
a secret,’ sc. revealed. He points out, further, that the ‘secret’ here 
is not, as in the Mysteries, a sacred dramatic action, but an unveiling 
of the thoughts of Gop revealed to the prophet, and cft1 Cor. xv. 51f., 
Rom. xi. 25f., 1 Thess. iv. 12-17. 

THY GrrokeKpuppevyy, cf. Rom. l.c. ph. J.c., here the complementary 
‘revelation’ is mentioned inv. 10: ‘ which had been hidden away’ but 
is no longer so. 

iv mpowpicev k.7.A., cf. Acts iv. 28: in all other cases the object of 
mpooptfew is a person as Rom. viii. 29, Eph. i. 5,11. apo tov aidvev 
=ages ago, Jude 25 (sing.) only: cf. the common use of mpé, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, mpd érGv Sexatecodpwv, Joh. xii. 1 mpd é& juepOv, 2 Tim. i. 9, 
mpd xpbvev aiwvioy. Cf. dd Tay alwvwy, Eph. iii. 9. 

els SdEav tpav, ‘for our glory,’ i.e. with a view to our final sharing 
in the state of glory in which the Lord now is. 6a when attributed 
to men is in §. Paul generally to be interpreted of the final state of 
the redeemed, when the whole process of redemption is complete, 
and the Lord has come ‘in glory.’ And this is probably the meaning 
here; cf. xv. 43, Rom. ii. 10, ix. 23 els dd€av )( els dmmecay, Vili. 
18,21. But S. Paul also implies, in certain passages, that the present 
state of the Christian is also in its degree one of ‘glory,’ cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 8, 18, infra vi. 20, xi. 7 and negatively Rom. ili. 23: in both 
cases the use depends on the fundamental meaning of 6éf4=mani- 
festation of inner character. Under present conditions Christian 
character is manifested, by Christian virtues and sufferings, as the 
expression of the character of Christ (ef. 2 Cor. viii. 23): in the final 
state it will manifest itself in the same unspeakable way as the Lord 
then will be manifested (cf. Rom, viii. 17, Phl. iii. 21), Here as the 
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thought is of the whole counsel of Gop, the reference is to the final 
manifestation, cf. Heb. ii. 10. 

8. tiv, sc. Gcod copiay. ovddels K.t.X. see above on v. 6. eyvaxev= 
has ever known. 

Tov Kuptov THS SdEns: the position is emphatic, and brings out the 
tragic irony of the contrast between the glory and the shameful death. 
The phrase itself is unique in the Greek Bible (unless perhaps Jamesii. 1, 
see Hort’s note). Cf. Eph. i. 17, 6 warhp rijs 56s (?), Acts vil. 2 
6 Beds TAs SdEns qu. Ps. xxix. 3: Ps. xxiv. 7 6 Baowheds ris Sdéys. But 
it occurs frequently in Enoch xxy. 3 (see Charles’ note) of Gop 
Himself. Whether S. Paul borrowed from this source or framed 
the phrase himself, it clearly marks the possession by the Lord of 
the divine glory as His own and for use: ‘perhaps the loftiest 
description of Him to be found in §. Paul’ (Weiss). It is important 
to notice that the use of the phrase in this context shows that for 
S. Paul Jesus was ‘the Lord of glory’ when He was crucified, not 
merely after His ascension: and the predication takes us close to the 
ideas of S. John (e.g. Ey. i. 14). The context implies that through 
Him as the Lord of Glory Gop accomplishes His secret purpose eds 
dbéav judy. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 14, 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 4. 

Weiss while giving this interpretation points out that it seems to 
conflict with the cévwous of Phl. ii. 7 and requires an interpretation 
of that passage which would admit of Jesus being not only Son of 
Gop but even possessor of the glory in the days of His flesh. It 
would be quite consistent with S. Paul’s thought to say that the 
‘glory’ then showed itself through character and suffering owing to 
the conditions of the ‘flesh,’ rather than in its natural splendour: 
ef. 2 Cor. iii. 10, and, of the apostles, 2 Cor. iv. 7ff. See Westcott, 
St John c. ii. 11 add. note. 

9. dAdd Kabds yéyporrar, in contrast with yy ovdels x.7.d. and in 
apposition to codlay—a wisdom which none knew, but which has 
been revealed to those that love Gop, as Scripture declares. 

&@ opbadpés k.7.4. The source of this quotation is doubtful. Reff. 
to Isa. lii. 15, lxiv. 2-4, xv. 17 provide some verbal similarities, but 
no real likeness in matter: yet xaOws yéypamrae implies that it is 
a quotation from Scripture: hence some have thought that it may 
come from a collection of O. T. sayings in which passages came to 
be mixed. It is quoted by Clem. Cor. xxxiv. (with droudvovow for 
ayar@owv) and Mart. Polye. ii, 3 (without the last clause but implying 
it with droudvovow). It occurred according to Jerome and Origen in 
the ‘Apocalypse of Elias,’ a small book of which nothing seems to 
be known except that it had this passage end probably also (Epiphan, 
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haer. 42) the qu. Eph. v. 14 in it. Lift (ad loc. and Clem. l.c., 
also Clem. vol. 1. p. 390) and Zahn (Canon, 11. p. 807) both regard 
the ‘Apoc. of Elias’ as a second century Christian document : 
Harnack (Liter. p. 751) insists, rather arbitrarily, that it must be 
pre-Christian: he has to suppose that Eph. v. 14 was originally 
not Christian in expression. It is impossible to decide until we 
know something more of this book. The quotation also occurs in 
Ascensio Isaiae (see Hastings, D. B. ad loc.) in the Latin version, 
but that has at least been interpolated by a Christian writer. The 
problem must be considered as not yet solved. MHeinr. agrees with 
Lietzm. that it is a quotation from the ‘Apoc. of Elias’: but supposes 
that S. Paul’s memory played him false, aided by the echoes of Isa. , 
and that he meant to cite the canonical Scriptures (yéypamrat). 

kapdta, in accordance with its frequent use in O.T. is treated as the 
seat of intelligence. 

tots dyaTractv aitév, cf. Rom. viii. 28, James i. 12, ii. 5. 

10. piv yap x.t.A. ydp explains |how it is that ‘we’ can speak 
of these things. 

amekdAviey, the correlative of wvorjpiov: for the aorist cf, Rom. 
vill. 15, Gal. iii. 2, iv. 6. 

8d tod mvetparos, the Holy Spirit, here in particular in His work 
as quickening the intelligence of the human spirit which receives 
Him, so that it can apprehend divine things. Cf. xii. 8, Eph. i. 17, 
iii. 16f. In Rom. viii. He is regarded as imparting and sustaining 
the whole life in Christ. 

TO ydp mvetpa K.T.A., the Holy Spirit has this power of enlighten- 
ment, because He is in all the secrets of Gop. He is indeed the 
Divine Intelligence, knowing both Himself and all things. 

épavva, ‘searches into,’ ‘investigates,’ cf. Rom. viii. 27, Rey. ii. 23. 
This form for épevydy appears first in papyri a.p.'22: not specially 
characteristic of Jewish or of Alexandrian Greek: possibly associated 
with Egypt. Thackeray, Gr. p. 78f., M. p. 46. 

Ta Baby tod Ocod, cf. Rom. xi. 33, Rom. viii. 39, Eph. iii. 18: the 
thought here too is of the depths of the divine wisdom in providing 
for the training and redemption of mankind: codia év pvaornpiw : 
it is this knowledge in particular which the Spirit revealed to the 
preachers of the Gospel, and they communicated to their Christian 
converts; cf. below, 7a v1 rob Aeod xapicbévra Hj. For the phraseology 
Weiss cft Judith viii. 14: ef. Jer. xvii. 9. 

11,12. tls ydp otdev k.t.. Here S. Paul conceives of the human 
spirit as the centre and organ of self-knowledge, even of self-con- 
sciousness. By his spirit a man knows his own nature and stores 
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up and estimates his own experiences: itis the growing consciousness 
of his personal life as such in all its bearings. Fyrom this he argues 
by analogy to the need of some such organ for the apprehension of 
the workings and the mind of Gop. But the human spirit as such 
and by itself cannot get beyond the knowledge of the human mind 
and working. Consequently in order that the human spirit may be 
capable of divine knowledge, it must in some way itself become divine. 
And this it can be only by the act of Gop, imparting to man, in such 
degree as is possible, His Spirit, which alone knows ‘the things of 
Gov.’ The divine Spirit so acts upon and ‘inspires’ the human 
spirit as to enlarge its capacity and range, so that it becomes capable 
of apprehending the divine mind and working, so far, at least, as 
that affects human experiences. This imparting or intrusion of the 
divine Spirit is rendered possible by the fundamental fact of the 
Christian state, namely, the living union of the Christian with Christ. 
Christ not only lives in him but knows and apprehends and thinks in 
him, and conversely he does all this in Christ: the whole thought is 
thus summed up in the last words of the section, ‘we haye in us 
Christ’s mind.’ 

Here then rvedua is specially regarded as that activity of personality, 
which reflects, thinks and knows: in this operation it uses the mind, 
vods. Elsewhere, esp. Rom. vili., rve}ua is rather regarded in the 
wider sense of the activity of personality as living, and moulding all 
a man’s activities in the operation of the new life; and in this wider 
sense it includes vofs, which then represents the part which is here 
ascribed to mvefua; cf. Rom. viii. 2 with i, 28, vii. 23, xii. 2; 
Eph. iy. 27 and contrast Col. ii. 18. See below v. 16 n. 

11. %yvexev, ‘has come to know,’ the perfect of the durative yiyydioKw 
‘to be taking in knowledge,’ M. p. 1138. This meaning is suitable in 
all passages in N.T. where the form occurs, and is definitely required 
in many, e.g. Joh. viii. 52, xiv. 9, xvii. 7, infra viii. 2. The form 
is confined to Joh. (Hv. and Epp.), Paul 1 ‘and 2 Cor. and in plup. 
Mt. xii. 7. ofa on the other hand belongs to the class of perfects 
with present significance, M. p. 147. 

12. pets 8€, ‘but we Christians’: the context shows that at 
this point he is thinking of the common Christian possession of 
TVEUULA. 

TO Tvedpa TOU Kéopov, a unique expression, analogous to 4 codta 
rod Kocpou, i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 19=the spirit which is fit for and busied 
with the wisdom of the world;=7d my. +. dv@pérov while still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of Gop and so confined in its operations 
to the merely worldly sphere, It was no such spirit that we received 
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when we became Christians. It is possible that we have here as in 
xii. 3 a reference to the inspiration by demonic beings. (Weiss.) 

éddBopev, ie. in our baptism; cf. i. 14, 27. 

TO TvedHA TO €K TOD Meov, ‘the Spirit which is from Gop’: the 
phrase marks so to speak the effect of the Holy Spirit in His coming 
to and working upon the individual spirit; cf. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 12 
(p. 61). Fi 

Ta UO TOD Meod xaproBévTa rpiv, ‘the things then given to us by 
Gop,’ i.e. the details of the wisdom of Gop, those gifts and state which 
He designed for our redemption; || ra Bd0y rod Geod. These being 
things of Gop require that our spirit be reinforced by the divine Spirit 
if we are really to know them. 

13. & kal Aadodpey, these things are the subjects of the apostolic 
messages, and they are conveyed by corresponding manner and 
methods of expression: this picks up the thought of vv. 4 and 6. 

Si8axrTois dvOp. codplas Adyous k.t-A., the parallelism of the clauses 
shows that dv@p. copias depends on ddaxrots, ‘taught by human 
wisdom’: cf. Blass p. 107. Heinr. quotes a close || from Pindar 
Ol. 9.158, wodXol 6é Sidaxrats dvOpHrwy dperats Kr\€éos wpovoay éEhécOat* 
dvev 6€ Oeot x.7.rX. Cf. Joh. vi. 45 qu. Isa. liv. 13. 

Tvevpatikots tvevpatiKa ovyKplvovres. This clause is a develop- 
ment of the statement that the methods of delivery or expression 
which the apostles use are taught by the Spirit, even as the subject 
they have to expound is given by the Spirit. It follows that the two 
adjectives must refer to the matter and the expression respectively : 
spiritual expression is required for spiritual subjects. mvevparicd 
then=7a b7d Tod Ged xapicbévra quiv: and mvevpatikots = dvdaxrols 
mvevyuaros A\oyos. ocvvKptvovtes: the commonest meanings of suyxplyw 
are (1) to combine )( écaxpivw, to put two things together into a 
compound; so avyxpiois and otyxpyua, Plat. Arist.; (2) to compare 
one thing with another, cf. 2 Cor. x. 12. There is also a rare use 
=to interpret, ‘to put two and two together’; but this is limited 
to LXX, of dreams. The first meaning gives the exact sense required 
by the context, ‘combining spiritual subjects with spiritual expression.’ 
See L. and S., Lft ad loc., Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, p. 178. Field, ad loc., prefers ‘comparing’ ‘with all the ancient 
versions’; but the question here is not of ‘comparison’ but of the 
character of exposition which is suitable to a certain subject. 

14.  oxiKds 8t dvOpwios. In v. 12 are stated the qualifications of 
the teacher of spiritual things and in v. 13 the method of the teaching: 
and now we come in v, 14 to the character of the scholar and what 
qualifies him for receiving this teaching as delivered. 
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uxiKes dvOpwmos=a man, who, however complete in his natural 
faculties of mind, has not received the impulse and illumination of 
the Spirit. The context shows that here yuy4 is conceived in its 
character of mind, as opposed to cHua: the organ of reason by which 
man, as naturally endowed, apprehends, investigates and forms 
judgments upon the things that come before him. The word gets 
in S. Paul’s use a depreciatory sense, entirely wanting in classical 
use, just as dvOpwros gets depreciated, because the new contrast has 
been introduced of a life higher than human, yet open to man, and 
a faculty, higher than natural, given to man. In ch. xv. the word 
takes its wider range, of the whole natural principle of life (44, 45): 
while in James iii. 15, Jude 19, it has the same special reference to 
the thinking and reasoning faculties as here; cf. Cyril ap. Cramer 
WuxiKds 6 kata odpxa (Gv Kal pyTw Tov vodv dwriabeis dia Tod mvEedmaTos 
ara pbvnv thy éudutov Kal dvOpwrivyny cbverw exwy Hy Tals amdvTwr 
Wuxats éuBddrer 6 Snuoupyds. So here=a man, as such, using or 
dominated by his merely natural faculties, || dv@pwrivy cola, coos 
kata odpka; cf. Col. ii. 18 6 vots ris oapxés. On the history of the 
word, see Add. Note, p. 256. 

ov Séxerar=rejects because unintelligible to him. 

Ta Tod mv. T. Beov=the communications of the Spirit of Gop: the 
antithesis is between both yw. and mwvetua and dv@. and Ged: the facts 
and truths which the Spirit communicates are meaningless to him, 
because he has not within him the spiritual intelligence which must 
be given, and cannot be evolved out of his natural intelligence. 

kal od Sivara. yvovat, and cannot ‘take them in,’ ‘get to know 
them’: the aor. of yryywoxew generally has this sense of effective 
acquisition of knowledge; cf. M. p. 113: the clause introduces the 
reason for the preceding statements. 

TvevaTiKas, by spiritual ways or means. 

avaxplyerat, Sc. Ta Tod mveduaros Tod 6., they are investigated, 
examined, i.e. with a view to full apprehension, to getting to know 
them. The very method by which approach is made to this know- 
ledge is spiritual, and requires spiritual faculties and processes. 
dvakplvew, see Lft, Revision, p. 69tf. for the great importance of 
distinguishing the meanings of xpivey and its compounds. In forensic 
use always=the examination into facts and evidence as a preliminary 
to judgment, not the judgment itself; cf. Lk. xxiii. 14; Acts iy. 9, 
xxiv. 8, xxvili. 18, infra iv. 3f., ix. 3. So in ordinary‘use= to examine 
with a view to forming or testing an opinion, to gaining knowledge; 
ef. Acts xvii. 11, infra x. 25, 27, xiv. 24. 

15, 6 8& mvevpatikds, he that has the corresponding faculty 
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examines everything: nothing is beyond the reach of his faculties, 
because he has received the divine mve0ua which understands (voids) 
divine things. N. Heinr. ‘ How often does Paul himself show under 
the most varied circumstances the spiritual dvd«piois, even in matters 
not affecting doctrine, in his wise use of circumstances in persecutions 
and responsibilities, on his last voyage, etc.: in his decisions on 
marriage, legal disputes, slavery, the collection, when he knows 
how to bring all tactfully under the criterion of a lofty spiritual 
point of view with remarkable sureness of touch, clearness and 
directness: in his estimate of persons: in his relation to his sur- 
roundings; in his grand judgments, iii. 22, in his strong self-con- 
fidence, 2 Cor. vi. 4 ff., in his noble independence.’ 

atts St da’ ovSevds dvaxplverat, ‘but himself is not (liable to be) 
questioned by any man.’ ‘The absolute claim thus made for the 
‘spiritual man’ is startling. It is possible that we should qualify 
ovdevds, from the context, by supplying wuxiKod dvOp. (as Heinrici, 
and app. Lietzm.); not that such a supplement is necessarily implied 
in the immediate context (dvaxpive. mdyra neut.); but it may be 
argued that it lies in ‘the reason of the thing.’ That 8S. Paul did 
admit a right to judge spiritual utterances is clear from xiy. 29. 
Moreover the reason here given jets votv Xp. éxouev does not cover 
the statement; it implies, as of course the whole context does, that 
there are many zvevyarixol, and it is impossible to conceive S. Paul 
holding that each stood supreme with an individual infallibility. 
Moreover in 1 Thess. v. 19, 20 there is a definite injunction to test 
‘spirits’ and ‘ prophesyings’: cf. 1 Joh. iv. 1. 

Further, it is to be observed that the clause is of the nature of 
a parenthesis, not strictly necessary in the context, which is concerned 
not with judgment of teachers, but with the conditions under which 
divine things may be learnt and taught. It looks as if one of the 
consequences of the party disputes, out of which the whole discussion 
arises, namely, the free criticism of teachers and in particular of 
S. Paul, here crops up in 8S. Paul’s mind, and is dismissed by this 
brief and challenging statement, to be taken up again in iv. 1 ff. where 
its special reference becomes clear. This passing anticipation of a 
subject of later treatment is very characteristic. 

16. tisydptyvw k.t.A. ydp introduces the whole sentence, question 
(ris...) and conclusion (jue?s 6¢...), as an explanation of the statement 
6 mv. dvaxkplve...ravra: he does so because as mvevuarixds he has 
Christ’s mind. Qu. Isa. xl. 183, LXX; cf. Wisdom ix. 13; Rom. 
xi. 84; the qu. here omits the second clause (qu. Rom. J. c.) and 
gives the third clause of the LXX. The Lord’s mind must be under. 
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stood if His ways are to be understood (Rom. l.c.) and still more if a 
man should claim to instruct Him on the right way. This is almost 
the last word of ancient Jewish wisdom: but for the Christian it is 
not the last word, because he possesses Christ’s mind. The wise 
man of the world, by denouncing a great work of Gop as folly, 
claims to know Him and His ways; and to know better than He. 
Even Jewish wisdom had got beyond this self-delusion. The 
Christian, having Christ’s mind, can enter into the counsels of Gop, 
and is beyond the range of merely human judgment, for that very 
reason, vods generally in Paul is the thinking faculty : it is used only 
here and Rom. l.c. of Gop and Christ, and seems to include both the 
faculty and its content. 

vods and mvevpa. Reitz. (p. 179) maintains that vods and mvedua 
here are strictly interchangeable terms: and that to take vois as = 
‘mind’ or ‘intellect’ takes all sense out of the passage. This is 
very extraordinary. The whole context deals with the conditions 
under which man can wnderstand the things of Gop, and the 
way in which he should express them. The one condition 
laid down is that he should possess the Spirit of God; this is the 
sufficient condition, because the Spirit of Gop understands (otdev) the 
things of Gop; the Spirit of Gop in man is the Spirit of Christ, 
which involves the mind of Christ, and therefore the power of under- 
standing. vods here is not identical with mvefua but is the one 
operation or faculty of spirit which is specially under consideration. 
The spirit includes other capacities besides that of understanding: 
see v. lln. Cf. Swete, The Holy Spirit in N.T.p. 179 n. 

ds cuvPiBdoe= Bore cuuPiBafer. cvvP.Bdoe ‘instruct’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. (Eph. iv. 16, Col. ii, 2, 19 alio sensu), LXX 
freq. and Philo (Ebeling). In Isa. xl. 13 cuuPiBe. 

vovv Xp. €xopnev, the claim to the possession of the mind of 
Christ is based upon the claim to be united by a living bond with 
Christ, cf, Gal. ii. 20; as Christ lives in them, His heart beats in 
-them (Phl. i. 8), He speaks in them (2 Cor. xiii. 3), so He thinks in 
them, they think His thoughts. Heinr. cft Rom. viii. 2; Phl. ii. 5: 
N. further, to have ‘ Christ’s mind’ = to have the mind of Gop (ef. 
Rom. viii. 9, mvedua Ocot = mvetya Xpiorod), a most significant 
identification, 


CHAPTER III 


1-23. (1) This wisdom was beyond their reach when 8S. Paul 
himself was teaching among them: they were immature and needed 
elementary teaching. 

(3) But at the present time they still need such teaching: they 
show by their partisanships, that they have not assimilated the true 
Christian position as regards apostles and teachers. These are simply 
ministers of Gop in His work, whether in foundation-laying as S. Paul, 
or building on the foundation so laid once for all, as Apollos, and all 
other teachers: and each must abide the test of his work, as applied 
by Gop, and render account to Him. 

(16) The Corinthians almost seem to have forgotten that they are 
a shrine of Gop, in which His Spirit dwells. Preachers and teachers 
in dealing with such a building, if they deal corruptly with it, are 
liable to a tremendous judgment. Every teacher must remember 
that there is no relation between the wisdom of the world and the 
wisdom of Gop; and therefore that there is no room for personal 
boasting or claim of superiority: all belong to the Church, as does 
the Church to Christ, and Christ to Gon. 

This section deals directly with the question of the proper estimate 
of teachers, and rebukes the false estimate current at Corinth. It 
depends on the true estimate of wisdom, and on the assimilation of 
the true wisdom. That has been lacking, as is shown by the partisan 
rivalries and quarrels. 

1. Kaye, dScApof: he returns to the subject of ii. 1-4 and 
justifies his method when first preaching to them for their conversion, 
and immediately after their conversion, by their then state. 

ovK 7Suvy8nv x.7.d. He applies the argument of the preceding 
ten verses: they were then not mvevmarcxol; before their conversion 
they had not received the Spirit: afterwards they still were young in 
spiritual faculty and needed teaching suitable for undeveloped 
faculties, they were still odpxwo.. N. He does not say Wvyexol, the 
direct antithesis to mvevuarciol, because that would be to deny their 
baptism, their being év Xpuorw. 

cdpxivor properly = made of flesh, capxixds = characterised by 
flesh : the former word describes the whole condition of a man, the 
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latter either partial or temporary characteristics. The former there- 
fore marks the severer judgment: and the change to capxixol in v. 3 
indicates the recognition of a development in them since those first 
days, though a development far from complete. But eyen in this 
verse the judgment is qualified by 6s: though they had received the 
spirit, they yet had to be treated as on the lower level, as far as 
teaching was concerned. It is important to note that S. Paul implies 
the necessity of growth in the spirit as given to man: there is not a 
sudden and complete change marking off the new state by a clean-cut 
line from the old; there is a gradual overcoming and correcting of the 
natural man to the use of the spiritual, a gradual enlightenment of the 
natural faculties by the new spirit. So there are different degrees even 
among mvevuarixol, as there are different grades of mvevyarixa, 
spiritual gifts or attainments (¢. xii.-xiv.). The word cdpkuvoe 
occurs only here, Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 (in all which places 
capkixos is an alternative reading), in contrast, direct or implied, with 
mvevmarixos, and 2 Cor. iii. 3 contr. NOwos. capxixos, Paul and 1 Pet. 
ii. 11 only, is always contrasted with mvevuarixds. See n. on Rom. 
l.c., Westcott on Heb. J.c. and Hort on 1 Pet. l.c. 

as vytlos ev Xp., in Christ but still babes, immature. There is a 
growth eyen for those who are ‘in Christ.’ In Gal. iv. 1-3 the 
word is used of the pre-Christian state of Jews. In Eph. iv. 14 
prob. as here; cf. Heb. v. 11-14; Lietzm. refers to Philo de agric. 9, 
p. 301 (Mangey), as showing that the word ré\ecos does not come from 
the language of the Mysteries but simply means ‘fullgrown.’ as 
softens the criticism again. 

2. yoda v. erotica, cf. Heb. J.c. (not 1 Pet. ii. 2): food for babes. 
Cf. Pap. Ox. ty. 736, 48 ya\axros macdy ‘milk for the children,’ M.M. 
8.v. Bpopa, cf. x. 3, Joh. iv. 34 = creped rpopy, Heb. l.c. 

The metaphor is common in Philo and Epictetus (ii. 16,39 al.) and 
probably in the Stoic-Cynic Diatribe generally (Weiss). Reitz. p. 167, 
compares a reference to yd\a in Phrygian mystic writings; but 
wrongly. There milk (literal) is declared to be the proper food of 
all the regenerate; the ideas are quite different. Heinr. rightly points 
out that it is not here a question of different subject-matter offered in 
teaching to the young and the fullgrown but of a different manner 
and method of teaching the subject-matter of the Gospel. 

oma yap vvacbe, ‘you were not yet able’ for such food: no 
verb should be supplied, dv. is used absolutely; cf. x. 13 and 
reff. L. and §. 

GAN ovdée Ere viv Sivacbe. He now returns to the origin of this 
whole discussion, the factious state into which the Corinthians have 
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allowed themselves to fall, i. 10-12. If é7: is read (om. B, []W.H.), 
the meaning is probably ‘not even any longer now are ye able,’ 
implying that there was a time when they had been fit for such food, 
but now that time is passed and they have fallen back on the earlier 
stage. 

8. oapKikot, see above. The details next given show the wide 
meaning of cdpé, including all dispositions and actions which centre 
on the man’s self, and ignore his true relation to others. 

étmov ydp, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 11, the only clear parallel in N.T. = 
‘wherein’; so occasionally in Class. Grk, see’ L. and S. 

{mAos kal epis, so Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20: the 
spirit of rivalry and controversy. WN. as before, it is the spirit and 
manner of their discussions that is wrong, not their hold upon 
truth. 

Kata avOpwrov, see on Rom. iii. 5: ‘is not your conduct merely 
human,’ i.e. not under guidance of the divine Spirit, cf. ix. 8; 
Gal. iii. 15. Only in S. Paul. In Class. Greek=truly human. The 
new teaching of the relation of the human to the divine gives a 
depreciatory turn to the phrase (merely human) in Christian use. 

4. Orav ydp «.7.A., only two of the parties are mentioned. 
Why? 

ayOpwmot, mere men, only too human, without any touch of the 
divine Spirit: no exact ||: clearly suggested by xara avOpwrov above: 
cf. madaiws avOpwros, Rom. vi. 6, where the character is indicated. 
This word repeats, in another form, the rebuke contained in capxcxol 
and odpxwoe. : 

5. tl obv éorlv “Arodkdws, «.7.A.; he now meets the evil by 
insisting on the absence of all personal merit in the teacher’s work, 
and his sole responsibility to Gop for that work. otv = ‘well then.’ 

Sudkovor 60 dv émuorr., ‘servants of Gop, through whose service 
you came to believe’: didxkovo. and the prep. 6a both mark the sub- 
ordinate, instrumental and ministerial character of the apostles ; 
neither in themselves nor in their work was there anything of their 
own, which should make them objects of devotion and leaders of 
sects or parties. For diac. in this application, ef. 2 Cor. ili. 6, vi. 4; 
Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23, 25. 8S. Paul more frequently uses of himself 
the still humbler word dod\os. Cf. Hort, Hccles., p. 202. émorevoare, 
for the aor. in this sense cf. Acts xix. 2 (and freq.), Rom. xiii. 11, 
perh. Eph. i. 13. 

Kal éxdorw, «.t.A., ‘and that in the way the Lord granted to each 
(to serve, se. rv Staxovlay, cf. 2 Cor. vy. 18)’: for the order cf. vii, 
17; Rom, xii. 3. 
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6 kiptos, sc. Christ: it is His work on which they were engaged. 
‘Always, when not further defined, refers to Christ in S. Paul,’ 
Weiss. 

6. éyd épitevoa, k.t.d., illustrations of the different ways in 
which they were given to serve: the object in each case is the 
Gospel message: cf. the Parable of the Sower: so in Mt. xv. 13 
gureia refers to the false teaching of the Pharisees. 

nvgéavev, imperf. ‘was giving growth’ all along. 

7. ovte—éorly 71, has no independent position ; his work is nothing 
in comparison with the dominant work of Gop. ; 

GAN 6 avtdvev beds, ‘but he that giveth the increase, even Gop,’ 
sc. is everything; cf. vii. 19. 

8. €v elov, ‘are all one,’ are as such indifferent, indistinguish- 
able. Cf. xi. 5. €kaoros 8€, k.7.A. The distinction lies not in any 
relation to men but in their relation to Gop, as servants responsible 
to Him only: and here there is an emphatic distinction, of reward 
following work done: but this is wholly a matter for Gop’s judgment. 

9. Qeot ydp cuvepyol, x.7.A. N. the emphasis on the thrice re- 
peated deov : §. 0. prob.=fellow workmen in the service of Gop: this 
interpretation suits both strains in the context (1) the identity of 
status and position, (2) the distinctness of responsibility: ‘fellow 
workers with Gop,’ on the other hand, suggests a measure of 
independence, inconsistent with the context. There is no exact ||, in 
the uncertainty of the text of 1 Thess. iii. 2; perh. 2 Cor. vi. 1 gives 
the same thought by the verb. Still the usual meaning of the gen., 
after ouvepyol and the like epds, favours the tr. ‘fellow-workers with 
Gop,’ A.V. Note that R.V. preserves the ambiguity of the Greek. 
ovv., a favourite word with S. Paul to describe his colleagues. Rom. 
xvi. 3, 9, 21; 2 Cor. viii. 23, etc. -yedpyvov—oiko8Souy describe the 
sphere of work, a field under cultivation and a building, on which 
the workmen are engaged. So far the metaphor has been from cultiva- 
tion of soil; in the next passage the metaphor of work on a building 
is developed. ‘yedpyvov, a rare word in lit.: LXX, Prov. xxxi. 16; 
Jer. xxviii. (li.) 23, al.: also Dion. H., Strabo, Philo, al.; Nageli, p. 32, 
but fairly frequent in Papp., see M.M. otxedopy, ‘Gov’s house in 
building,’ Rfd. 

10—15. The metaphor from building is worked out, as affecting 
the workmen. The foundation is laid once for all: the responsibility 
of the workman is limited to the kind of material he brings to raise 
the superstructure. He is paid if his work is passed; he is fined if 
the material is bad. But the metaphor is not strictly carried out. 
In the first place the office of the dpxiréxrwy is here limited to the 
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laying of the foundation; in practice he was responsible for in- 
specting and passing the whole work, and payments were made on his 
certificate (Dittenb. 367, 1. 217ff.). S. Paul does not claim that part 
of the office. Further, the test by fire is, of course, introduced from 
the imagery of the Lord’s Day. But the essential points are clear: 
the one foundation, the certainty and searching character of the test, 
and the nature of the workman’s responsibility. It is to be noted, 
too, that it is assumed that the workman has an honest purpose of 
contributing to the work, even though his contribution is bad; hence 
he himself may be saved, though his work is destroyed. See 
Robinson, Eph. pp. 260. 

It is not clear whether the building in question refers to the 
society of Christians, the Church; or to the structure of doctrine 
imparted. Certainly the work done by the workmen is teaching the 
truth of the Gospel; from this point of view the building is the 
structure of truth. On the other hand vv. 9 and 15 suggest the 
thought that the building is the society. It is probable that here 
again we must recognise that the two thoughts are both present in 
S. Paul’s mind, leading to slightly confused expression. The truth, 
in practice, becomes a principle of life in the individual and the 
society ; and the two kinds of building merge in one. 

10. karo tHv xdpiv 7. 0. rv 8. p. The gracein question is not 
simply the endowment for the apostolic work in general, but the 
special endowment which guided him in the beginning of his work 
at Corinth. 

3 copes dpxitéxtov ‘like a well-trained, competent, master work- 
man’: cf. Is. iii. 3. In Exod. xxxv. 32 ff. the d. is clearly regarded as 
doing the work himself, with assistants. In Greek practice the a. 
seems to have superintended the other workers (see Dittenb. index). If 
S. Paul had been himself a mason he would probably have phrased 
this differently. He does not claim for himself the right of inspec- 
tion and testing. 

Benédvov eOyxa, cf. Lk. vi. 48, xiv. 29. Rom. xv. 20 is closely |. 
The thought in Eph. ii. 20 is different ; there clearly and solely of the 
structure of the society ; hence the apostles there are themselves the 
foundation, the builder is Gop. 

dAdos 8€ éw., ‘another,’ whoever has a hand in the work: his 
business is simply to build upon the foundation. He might have 
written dAAov. The immediate reference is to teachers or a teacher 
at Corinth: clearly not Apollos. 

émrouxodopet, ‘continues the building”: the same relation to the layer 
of the foundation, as that of the madaywyds to the raryp, iv. 17. 
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éxacros, the responsibility of each, who puts his hand to the work, 
is now brought out. 

11. Oenédvov yap: I say émoux., for there is no further question of 
foundation laying: that has been done once for all by me: the ques- 
tion now is merely as to the superstructure: and that work is still 
going on at the hands of many workmen. apd, ‘ other than,’ cf. 
Gal. i. 8f.; Blass, p. 138. ov kepévov refers to Gey. 2Onka v. 10. 

és €or “I. Xp., cf. i. 23, The person of Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of all Christian teaching: all development of such 
teaching is merely growth in the knowledge of His Person, in 
explicitness and range, as illuminating both the nature and work of 
Gop, and man’s nature, work, and relation to Him. The dictum is 
illustrated by the whole history of Christian doctrine, and also by the 
whole development of human life under the influence of the Gospel. 
In fact, He is the foundation of all Christian teaching, because He is 
the source and norm of all Christian life. It is the former aspect 
which is emphasised in this sentence; the latter is developed 
especially in Eph., but indeed throughout all the Epistles, par- 
ticularly through the metaphor of the body. §. Peter boldly uses the 
metaphor of the building for the latter purpose (1 Pet. ii. 4 ff.), 
probably developing the thought of Eph. ii. 20 f. 

The form of statement here suggests that there had been no 
dispute on the fundamental position involved: questions had been 
raised as to the consequences to be drawn from it. 

12. et Sé ris éroux., ‘if anyone sets his hand to building.’ 

xpuolov, K.7.A., prob. the splendid materials of the temple at 
Jerusalem are in S. Paul’s mind, just as they are idealised in the 
picture of the heavenly temple in Rev. xxi., cf. Swete on Rey. xxi. 
18,19. It is however possible that Exod. xxxv. 32f. may have sug- 
gested the details here. The details of the metaphor cannot be 
pressed, beyond the distinction of quality in the different contributions 
of teaching. 

13. éKdorov Td épyov, the particular work of each workman will be 
made clear as to its worth. 

% “pepo, cf. 1 Thess. v. 4; Heb. x. 25: in 1 Thess. the reference 
is made clear by 7. K. in v. 2: here and in Heb. the word enforces 
its own meaning. With this word the imagery of the judgment 
day is introduced; there will be a testing of the materials, not during 
the process of building but when all is finished, in the fire of judg- 
ment. 8yddce. will show the work in its true character, expose it. 

Stu ev wupl daroxadimreras, ‘ because fire reveals it, i.e. the work’: 
it is the property of fire to separate the destructible and indestructible 
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parts of any material: and the judgment is a judgment by fire. The 
double work of fire, purifying (Mt. iii. 11, || Lk.; Mk ix. 49) and 
destroying (Mt. iii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 8; Heb. xii. 29), makes it the 
symbolic test (1 Pet. i. 7) of the final judgment. Here Soxidcer, 
‘will prove its character’ both by purifying and destroying. Cf. 
1 Pet. l.c.; 1 Thess. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 4. Lietzm. qu. from Test. Abrah. 
(surely copied from this, not the reverse). Heinr. perhaps rightly 
takes 7 juépa as the subject of dmoxahirrerat, so Weiss. But the 
general sense is not affected. 

auto, R.V. ‘the fire itself’: the force of this is not clear, esp. as 
the position of atrd (Joh. xiv. 11(?), 1 Cor. xi. 14 only in N.T.) 
gives it strong emphasis. It is simpler to take airé as resuming 
TO épyov. 

14. 70 &pyov pevet 6 é€. The work here is thought of not merely 
as the teaching given, but as the characters of the taught as moulded 
by the teaching; it is persons not doctrines that are tested in the 
judgment, at least directly: and the real work of the teacher is to be 
sought in the characters of the taught. If, and so far as, these 
characters stand the test of the fire of judgment, the teacher’s work 
will be proved good. If elements contributed to the character by the par- 
ticular teacher are destroyed by that fire, his work will be proved bad. 

prodov Ayjpaberar, ‘ he will get paid’ for his work, as the labourer 
whose work is passed on inspection. 

15. {yprwOyoeran, ‘he will be fined ’—again, as the workman, who 
puts in bad work, was fined according to Greek building contracts. 

attos S€ cwOicetar. The assumption throughout is that the 
teacher is honest in intention however inferior in execution: the 
teacher whose work is bad will himself experience the fierce pains of 
that testing which eliminates his bad work: but for him with his 
honest purpose they will after all be the pains of purification. 

ovtws St bs Sid mvpss. His saving will be such as can be effected 
by fire; i.e. a saving which involves the destruction of what in him 
is unsound. 

This careful determination of the relation of the teacher to the test 
suggests that 8S. Paul has definitely in mind those local teachers at 
Corinth whose zeal in putting their hand to the work he appreciates, 
while he condemns their partisan leanings and their unsuitable 
methods. 

16-17. A new thought is introduced with a new simile, sug- 
gested by the preceding but not the same. So far the building has 
been the structure of truth and its results in the lives of individuals 
as the work of the teacher. Now S. Paul returns to the Corinthians 
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themselves and their quarrels and rivalries, and he reminds them of 
the gross impropriety of such dispositions in a society which is 
a shrine for Gop’s indwelling: such rivalries are the destruction of 
such a society; those who indulge in them are active enemies and 
destroyers of Gopv’s house, and will meet with destruction at His 
hands. The persons condemned are all, whether teachers or learners, 
who were infected with this partisan spirit. See Introd. p. xxv. 

16. ov« olSare Str. Cf. Joh. xix. 10; Rom. vi. 16 infra, v. 6, 
vi. 2 ff. (6), ix. 13, 24; James iv. 4 only: always an appeal to an 
obvious and acknowledged fact. The conception of the community 
as a shrine of the indwelling of the Spirit was familiar to the 
Corinthians, and ought to have kept them from these mischiefs. The 
interrogative form marks 8. Paul’s surprise and disappointment at 
their failure to draw this conclusion. It is very noticeable that 
this thought is represented as familiar, belonging to the original 
teaching. 

vads Qeod éoré, clearly of the whole community, not merely of the 
separate individuals (ct vi. 19, 2 Cor. vi. 16). Ct. Eph. ii. 21: not ‘a 
shrine of Gop’ but ‘Gon’s shrine’: the omission of the article merely 
concentrates attention on the character of the society, and does not 
describe them as one of many shrines. 

76 mTvedpa tov Ocov. It is ‘by the Spirit’ that Gop now 
dwells in His people, cf. ii. 12, Rom. viii. 9, 14; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
Jn xiv. 15 f. ; not a very common combination, cf. rd rvevua Kupiov. 

éy div oiket. The order throws emphasis on éy vuiv: for olket, 
cf. Rom. viii. 9, 11 and the same metaphor Heb. iii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 15 
(oikos); 2 Tim. ii, 20: n. 6 otkos rot Geov = the temple, Mt. xii. 4, 
xxi. 13 (qu.), || Jn ii. 16, 17. ; 

17. Oelpa, bbepet, the repetition of the word in close juxtaposition 
adds great force to the warning, cf. Rev. xi. 18; pOelpe. = tends to 
destroy, whether by bad teaching, as the ‘other’ teachers, or by 
partisan tempers, as other members of the community. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. iv. 22 for the sense of moral corruption. The 
word is common with yr, cf. Rev. xix. 2, modu, ete. ; only once in 
O.T. of the temple, Dan. ix. 26, of its destruction: not appar. in the 
sense of ‘ defiling,’ cf. Edwards. The encouraging of and taking part 
in partisanship is a real breaking up of the union of the society and a 
destruction of it, as far as it goes. 

Plepet +. 6 Beds: the judgment here is more decisive than in v, 15, 
because the case is put, by POelper, that the man’s motives are bad: 
perh. cf. Jude 10; 2 Pet. ii. 12, There is possibly a reference to the 
punishment of sacrilege by death in O.T. Lev. xvi. 2; 1 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 
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&ytos €or ‘holy,’ consecrated to Gon’s use, and therefore not to 
be lightly handled by man. Weiss notes that the idea of a new and 
pure temple in which Gop can dwell is a regular feature in Jewish 
eschatology: Isa. xxviii. 16; Enoch xci.'13; Jubil. i. 27: and 
according to Christian teaching, this feature was spiritualised and 
regarded as already fulfilled in the Church. Cf. Jn iv. 21; Rev. iii. 
12; in xxi. 18 the ‘shrine’ has become coextensive with the city (see 
Swete). 

oltwés eore tpets, ‘which shrine, in fact, ye are’: oirwes is 
attracted to the number of vuels, cf. é&v ofs Phil. ii. 15: in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, Mk xv. 16 there is an attraction in gender, cf. Eph. y. 5. 
doris as usual expresses general quality of particular referred to, ‘and 
that is what you are,’ cf. Blass, p. 173. N. the strong emphasis on 
tuets, concluding the whole series of sentences. 

18—23. To be taken closely with 16—17: it is the spirit of 
partisanship with its assumption of wisdom in apprehending and 
duly appreciating the different teachings given, and its confidence in 
maintaining the favoured teaching and teacher as against others 
(v. 21), which is characteristic of the wisdom of the world and 
directly contrary to the wisdom of Gop. It is clear from this whole 
section (16—23) that the main responsibility for the mischief lay with 
the local teachers and the hearers, and their desperate habit of 
forming parties. Introd., p. xxy. 

18. pmdels é. eEamatrdtw. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 3: ‘let no one continue 
to persuade (pres.) himself into thinking that the case is other than 
the one stated: rather if any man seems to himself wise in your 
Christian community during the present age, he must make up his 
mind to become a fool in the judgment of this age in order that he 
may be, what he means to be, truly wise. For wisdom as conceived 
by the world of this age is folly in Gop’s judgment, and on the 
contrary what the world calls folly is true wisdom.’ The general 
principle asserted in i. 25 f. is now restated for personal applica- 
tion. The application is to learners as well as teachers, as v. 21f. 
shows. 

el tis Soxet codds clvar. For doxe? = ‘seems to himself,’ cf. viii. 2, 
xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 3; James i. 26: it is not what he seems to others, 
but what he seems to himself that is in question. ‘These sentences 
point clearly to teachers, local or imported, who had established a 
vogue in Corinth. A reference to Apollos is impossible. 

év tpiv éy To aiaveTovTw. éy in both cases describes the circum- 
stances in which the man forms his opinion and intention ; he is one 
of a Christian society ; he is living in a world to which the Christian 
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society is alien and incomprehensible: he must give full place to both 
these facts in his estimate of true wisdom. 

popss yevérOw, k.7.. The antithesis is again put in its strongest 
form, he must become a fool for the world if he is to become wise as 
a Christian. 

19. 1 yap copia, k.7.A. Cf. i. 20 ff. 

mapa TO Oew, ‘in the sight of, judgment of Gop,’ cf. James i. 27. 

yéypamrat ydp, qu. Job v. 13, appy a direct tr. of Heb, (LXX 
6 kaTradapBavwv copovs ev TH pporncel). 

Spacodpevos only here in N.T.; LXX several times, Polyb. 

év Tq Tavovpyia avtov = in their over-cleverness, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Lk. xx. 23. For cogla and ravovupyia cf. Plato Menex. 247 4 (Meyer). 

20. Ps. xciy. (xciii.) 11, copay for dvOpumav. 

21. wore pydels k. ev dvOp. sums up the whole argument as it 
affects the readers, and gives a clinching reason. 

a@ore = and so, therefore; cf. M. p. 209: kavyacew, cf. Blass, 
p. 223. 

év dvOpas rors antithetic to éy xuplw, i. 31: whether in themselves or 
in others, in their own wisdom or the wisdom of their teachers. 

TayTa yap wov éorly, ‘there is nothing that you cannot call your 
own’ (cf. Rom. vili. 32). Why then make yourselves partisans of 
men? ‘These teachers are all gifts of Gop for your use: the world’s 
wisdom and all it can give, life and death, are alike your opportunities, 
things present and to come are all under your hand: you are masters 
of all and supreme over all: but all this, because you are equally and 
wholly Christ’s, in His hands, under His government, nothing apart 
from Him, even as Christ is Gop’s: an impassioned controverting of 
the false position they had taken, by exhibiting the beyond comparison 
higher position they were forfeiting. 

The yast assertion, révra vuev, springs immediately out of the 
deprecation of any boasting in men: that boasting took the form of 
asserting allegiance to a particular teacher, claimed to be superior to 
others: ‘we are Paul’s men.’ ‘To prove the futility of such boasting, 
the apostle declares that so far from needing to range themselves 
under any man, they themselves are owners and masters of all things 
and men. He chooses the strongest possible expression for the 
independence and freedom of the Christian, in face of all persons and 
circumstances, to reduce ad abswrdum their petty partisanships. But 
what justification is there for such a vast assertion? It goes in 
explicitness far beyond any assertion of the preceding context. It 
may have had some warrant in what the Corinthians had said or 
implied about themselves (cf. i. 4-8): it is possible that some such 
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expression or thought underlay their claim of wisdom for some of 
their number, and that they were directly influenced by the current 
idea of the Stoic wise man. This is made more probable by iy. 8. 
In §. Paul’s own thought and expressions, it must be connected with 
his other descriptions in the context of the Christian and the Church 
—as possessed of the Spirit (ii. 12), of the mind of Christ (ii. 16), as 
potentially réAevo: (ii. 6), as examining all things (ii. 15), as the shrine 
in which Gop dwells (iii. 17). It sums these up and puts them ina 
strong dramatic light. But there is a deep contrast between these 
two conceptions. And in putting the claim, as he here does, at the 
very highest, he at the same time, with the strong emphasis of the 
repeated mdvra vuav, shows the only, and the adequate, ground on 
which the claim can be based—vpeis 6¢ Xpiorod, Xpuords de Beov. The 
thought recurs, with ample explanation, in Rom. viii. 31-39. And its 
parallel in Jewish thought is indicated in Rom. iv. 13. 

Weiss points out that this idea of supremacy over the world has 
its parallels both in Jewish and Gentile thought. (a) The everlasting 
kingdom or the share in the kingdom promised to the restored people 
of Gop, with its classical expression in the Book of Daniel (cf. Rom, 
l.c. and 4 Hsr. vi. 59), reappears here either as a present actual 
possession of Christians or as ideally theirs to be realised at the 
Second Coming. (b) The Stoic conception of the wise man, and 
his independence and mastery over all circumstances and goods of 
life, was a commonplace of contemporary and popular philosophy : 
indeed it cannot be said to be limited to the Stoic teaching: indepen- 
dence in the sense of complete self-sufficiency was the aim of all 
contemporary philosophy (airdpxeia, drapatia). 

But these analogies, while indicating a common trend of men’s 
thoughts and aspirations, reveal at the same time such fundamental 
differences, that neither Jewish nor Gentile conception can properly 
be described as the root of the Christian conception. The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of Gop never really freed itself from the particu- 
Jarism and nationalism of their religion, The Stoic conception of 
the wise man was essentially individualistic and aristocratic; his 
position, too, was gained by his own self-control and growth in 
wisdom: and further, there is a vast practical difference between an 
idea which put wisdom at the centre and love on the circumference, 
and aimed at self-sufficiency (avrdpxea), and an idea which found 
love in the nature of Gop Himself, which derived all moral power and 
spiritual enlightenment from Him in whom the love of Gop was 
incarnate, and aimed at complete self-surrender. The eciiual source 
of S, Paul’s conception must be found here, as in other cases, in his 
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realisation of the Person of Christ, and the relation of all to Him and 
to each other in Him. No doubt he saw that he had what Jew and 
Greek alike wanted but had never really gained. 

22. mavra tpoav resumes the great statements of sovereignty and 
ownership, to introduce the qualification and ground. 

23. tpets 8 Xpirrod: this gives both the reason for, and the qualifi- 
cation of the preceding: it is only because you are Christ’s, it is only in 
Him, that you occupy this supreme position: as you own Him Lord, 
so and only so do you share His sovereignty: already implied in 
i. 13 f., 30, ii. 16: and applied again vi. 20. The relation implied is 
not that of disciples merely but of an exclusive possession: and 
not merely of subordination involving obedience but of belonging, 
involving community of interest and the duty of service. On the 
bearing of this phrase upon the problems of i. 12, see Introd., 
p. Xxvili. 

Xpiords Se Geov: for the climax cf. xi. 3. The dominant thought 
throughout is that of ownership: see preceding note: as their owner- 
ship of all things is based upon Christ’s ownership of them, so this 
last depends upon Christ’s belonging to Gop. ‘As all things are 
yours to use, So you are Christ’s to use, and Christ is Gop’s to use.’ 
The point then of this last clause is first, that it brings the whole 
series of ownership and service to the highest and central point in the 
universe, to Gop Himself; and, secondly, that it regards Christ 
in His relation to the Father, as minister of the Father’s will for all : 
ef, Rom. xv. 8; Gal. iv. 4; Mk x. 45 al. It has, therefore, its proper 
reference here to the position and work of the Incarnate Son: it is 
not a general theological statement of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, though, of course, it must be taken into account when such a 
theological statement is to be made. 


CHAPTER IV 


1-5. In contrast with their use of their teachers, the true 
position of the teachers is stated: they are servants of Christ and 
stewards of Gop’s mysteries. The one requisite, in this case, is that 
they should be faithful in the execution of their trust: and that 
faithfulness is not a subject for human enquiry, even for their own, 
but for the Lord, to whom alone they are responsible: all judgment 
must be left to Him, who at His coming will bring to light all that is 
hidden, and give to each the praise which is his due. 

The point is that not only have they been acting on worldly lines, 
and forgetting their own supreme privileges, but they have been 
looking at their teachers from a wholly wrong point of view. The 
section also corrects a possible misconception which might arise from 
ili. 22: their teachers are indeed theirs, but are not responsible to 
them or liable to their inquisition. Its real point is rather the re- 
pudiation of responsibility to man, than the assertion of responsibility 
to Gop: this prevents it from being a mere enlargement on the 
ideas of iii. 5 ff. and shows us that criticism of $. Paul (and Apollos) 
was a strong characteristic of the parties. 

1. o¥tws jpds x.7r.A. The new point is introduced with an 
asyndeton, cf. iii. 10, 16, 18. ov7ws points forward to ws. d&v0pwos 
=s. Thayer ad voc. 2 cft Rom. iii. 28; infra vii. 1, xi. 28; 
Gal. ii. 16. pds is emphatic, we in our place as you in yours belong 
to Christ. 

trnpéras Xp. Cf. Lk. i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16, Acts xiii. 5, a servant 
or subordinate assistant. ‘The work is Christ’s. The thought of their 
belonging to Christ, and being bound to His service, is carried on 
from the preceding section. 

oikovopous puotyplov Yeov, ‘stewards of secrets which are Gop’s 
secrets.’ por. defines the matter with which their stewardship deals: 
®cov marks the person to whom that matter belongs and to whom 
therefore the oix. is responsible. For this use of olxovomos, cf. Tit. i. 
7; 1 Pet. iv. 10, where oxidns yapiros very aptly illustrates 
puotnpiwy here. The steward was first and foremost in a position of 
trust, to use another’s belongings for purposes set out in his com- 
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mission, cf. Lk. xii. 42f. pvornplov, the ‘secrets’ are the Gospel in 
whole and in detail, cf. Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 9, iii. 3,4; 1 Tim. iii. 
16 (following upon the sketch of the character required in ‘bishops’ 
and deacons). 

2. de = ‘in these circumstances,’ ‘this being the case,’ only here 
and perhaps Rev. xiv. 12 (al.). Aovméy ‘for the rest,’ when all is said 
and done; cf. vii. 29, and so usually in S. Paul. 

{yretrav, the one abiding requisite or question in the case of those 
who are stewards. 

Wa...op.=infin. Cf. xiv. 12, Gal. i. 10, ii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 8; Acts 
(freq.), Evv. Blass, p. 225. morés, faithful to trust. 

3. pot 8é, he leaves the vaguer plural and asserts his own personal 
position, with a note of challenge. 

els €Adxucrroy, ‘for me it amounts to very little to be examined 
etc.’ édaxtorov, elative, M. p. 78, 236; for eis, see M. p. 71f. We 
can say either it is or it amounts to a very small matter. va... 
dvakp.0o = infin., see M. p. 210, Blass, p. 228, and v. 2n. 

dvaxpv0o, see ii. 14 n, It is criticism and examination of his 
teaching and conduct with a view to passing judgment that §. Paul is 
thinking of (cf. ix. 3): any such on the part of men he holds light ; 
he is not responsible to them nor have they the means of forming a 
weighty opinion, which could be the basis of a judgment. Nor does 
he examine himself with any such view, however much he may do go 
for purposes of self-discipline and progress. It is important to 
remember that dvaxpivw definitely includes the idea of judgment as 
the object of the examination though it describes only the examina- 
tion as preparatory to that. That the Corinthians were inclined to 
examine into S. Paul’s conduct is perhaps hinted also in ix. 3. | 

7] UTd dvOpartyys rpépas, or by any human assize: an apparently 
unique phrase, framed by 8. Paul here on the analogy of 7. xuptou 
which is described in v. 5. The use of 7 juépa without genitive iii. 13 
for the day of judgment would help to this use. Weiss eft iii. 13; 
Acts xvii. 31, xxviii. 23, and suggests that it may have been a 
technical term of daily life. But? 

GAN ov8t Epavtov avaxplyw. ‘Why! I do not even attempt to 
examine myself,’ i.e. with a view to such a final judgment, He 
pushes his argument to an extreme: as servant and steward he is 
responsible not to them, not even to himself, but to his Lord: and 
his Lord alone knows enough to examine him. The present is 
‘conative.’ 

4. ovSty ydp euavTa civorda, sc. Kaxoy mpdéas, cf. Job xxvii. 6, ‘1 
know no harm of myself,’ Field ad loc. Only here in N.T., but the 
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idiom underlies a frequent use of cuvetdnois: see on Rom. ii. 15. The 
reference of course is to his execution of his stewardship. That has 
been whole-hearted. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 12. 

év tovtw, ‘in or by this fact.’ Sedikatwpar, ‘I am not acquitted, 
declared innocent’ in the strictly forensic sense. I still have to await 
the examination of the Lord to whom I am responsible. It is a 
mistake to see here a reference to ‘justification by faith.’ The 
reference is wholly to the competence of judgment: whatever self- 
examination may do for repentance, confession and renewed effort, no 
final judgment on actions or character can be within the competence 
of men or of the man himself. That is possible only to the Lord who 
alone knows the man and his work. 

6 8 dvaxplvwy pe Kipids éotiy. It is remarkable that S. Paul 
never uses the anarthrous xtpios, except in quotations from or 
allusions to O.T, where he is definitely adopting LXX language, or 
after prepositions and in the genitive after anarthrous substantives: 
unless here and Rom. xiv. 6, If xvpuos in these two passages simply = 
Christ, it is difficult to see why the article is left out. It is perhaps 
better to recognise the absence of the article as emphasising the right 
of the Person indicated to examine and to judge—‘ He that examines 
me is Lord’ and therefore with full powers. See also n. on Rom. l.c. 
This use would be quite consistent with the fact that although o kipios 
and xvptos (with the limitations mentioned) are frequently used for 
Christ, it is always with a full consciousness of what is implied by the 
name, and not as a mere proper name or synonym. Cf. Kennedy, 
qu. by Milligan, Thess. p. 138, n., ‘The term ‘‘Lord’’ has become one 
of the most lifeless words in the Christian vocabulary. To enter into 
its meaning and give it practical effect would be to recreate, in great 
measure, the atmosphere of the apostolic age.’ So here the word 
involves the right to claim service and to judge, 

5. wore, ‘ consequently,’ cf. ii. 21. 

pyy..-Kplvere, ‘give up your habit of judging’: their partisanship 
involved judgments on teachers, and probably on 8. Paul himself. 

xplvere, the outcome of dvaxpivew: their examination and criticism 
had led to judgments, which were in any case premature. 

€ws dv €dOy 6 Kk. marks the reason of po xacpot, not till then can 
any judgment be passed. 

8s Kal detioe «x... He will bring the true means of judgment, 
the revealing of secret wrong and of the intentions of men. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 16. td kpumrtd tod oxdtrovs = the evil motives and deeds 
which are concealed in the present darkness, ef. Joh, iii. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. v. 11. The gen. limits the reference as in 
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2 Cor. iv. 2, which is wider in xiv. 25, Rom. l.c.; 1 Pet. iii. 4. The 
good secrets that will be revealed as material for judgment are 
included in the second clause, tds Bovdds tav kapdisy, both good and 
bad: BovAy only here in 8. Paul of human purposes. 

Kal tore 6 érratvos, and then the due praise, not that which you 
blindly lavish or refuse, will come to each teacher from Gop, not 
from men. The judgment of Christ is the judgment of Gop. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 14. 

6-14. These arguments, brethren, I have applied to myself and 
Apollos, not because we need the reminder they give, but for your 
sakes, to teach you by our example the lesson ‘ not to go beyond the 
terms of your commission’: this will prevent anyone of you giving 
himself airs as the champion of his own favoured teacher against his 
neighbour. What ground is there for your airs? For who makes 
you a better man than your neighbour? Any wisdom or power you 
possess has come to you as a gift: and if you have made that 
gift really your own, still you have no ground for boasting as if 
it were not a gift. Have you already reached the pitch of satisfac- 
tion? Is your wealth already all amassed? Have you come into 
your kingdom and are we left outside? Indeed I would that you 
had come into your kingdom, that we might be kings with you. Far 
are we from that—for to my thinking Gop appointed us His apostles 
to be the very least of men, like criminals doomed to death; for we 
were made a spectacle in an arena exposed to gaze for the world and 
angels and men. How is our state contrasted with yours—we fools 
for Christ’s sake, you prudent in Christ; we weak, you strong: you 
glorious, we dishonoured. Up to this very moment we experience 
every degree of want and buffeting and vagabondage, and toil in 
earning our living: met with unfailing abuse, we do but bless; with 
persecution, we can but endure; with slander, we return entreaties; we 
were made like offscourings of the world, dregs of mankind, to this 
very moment. 

The passage begins with stating the billet, so to speak, of his 
argument, it is not to convince himself or Apollos of the nature of 
their mission, but to show how far astray the Corinthians have gone 
in their treatment of their teachers. It then quickly passes to the at 
once root and consequence of this error in the self-satisfaction, 
boastfulness and arrogance of certain persons; and so rises to the 
indignant and impassioned contrast between these comfortable and 
self-satisfied persons and the pains and miseries which the apostles 
themselves suffer in the service of the one Lord. It is clear that the 
partisanship was not only a disease itself but a symptom of even 
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graver mischiefs, threatening to undermine the whole true conception 
of the Christian position. We are to some degree prepared by this 
passage for the tone of c. v. 

Weiss, p. 100, takes this as a direct attack on the community as a 
whole and describes it as unparalleled for satire and bitter irony in the 
letters. He suggests that those who were true to S. Paul were a 
dwindling minority, those who were actively hostile, only a few 
teachers, while the great majority simply looked down on Paul from 
a lofty self-assumption. He considers the whole tone so different 
from the context that it must be explained either by his having talked 
himself angry or by its having been written on a later day when 
fresh news had come. But see below on v. 8 and Introduction, p. xxvi. 

6. peterxnpdtica: petaox.=to change the figure or appearance, 
Phi. iii. 21: mid. to disguise oneself, as 2 Cor. xi. 18-15. So Symm. 
1 Kings xxviii. 8 werecxnuaticev (-caro) éavrév. So here, ‘by making 
these arguments turn upon myself and Apollos, I gave them a turn or 
drift different from their true application: they really bear upon other 
people: but in applying them to myself and Apollos I wished to 
illustrate the principles involved and to teach the lesson which we do 
not need but youdo.’ The point seems to be that his argument might 
be taken as involving a criticism on Apollos and himself, and an in- 
struction to them in the true nature of their office, esp. iii. 6-15. He 
here deprecates such an interpretation: the evils that he is combating 
have not arisen from any misconception of the true position on the 
part of himself or Apollos, but from misconceptions formed by others. 

Who were these others? (1) An interpretation, of ancient and 
long standing (see Field, ad loc.), holds that they were the real leaders 
of the parties at Corinth, whom 8S. Paul has abstained from naming; 
and for whose names, in a vein of high irony, he has substituted the 
four mentioned in i. 12. This is an attractive supposition: but it is 
not probable that local teachers would haye assumed the position 
indicated: if they had, it would seem likely that the tone taken 
against them would have been more direct and severe (cf. Galatians). 
They could hardly have done so without direct antagonism to §. Paul: 
and here at any rate the evidence scarcely supports that. (2) Con- 
sequently the more usual interpretation now is, that the reference 
is not to those whose names were given to the parties, but to those 
who were responsible for the formation of the parties, the wire-pullers 
at Corinth, who used these great names for their own purposes: in 
doing so they were guilty of breaking up the unity of the Church, 
and of totally misconceiving the true relation of the teacher to the 
taught. That they were acting in good faith, however mixed were 
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their motives, 8. Paul here assumes. But he presses with great 
vehemence in this section the inconsistency of their disposition and 
action with the true Christian state. 

On the whole this interpretation seems the more probable. But it 
must be borne in mind that we know only by hazardous deductions 
what was perfectly obvious to both the writer and the readers of the 
Epistle. In this case tatra will refer to the whole of the preceding 
argument. See Introd. p. xxvf. 

80 ipds, for your sakes: although no doubt there were definite 
persons to blame, yet the Corinthians as a whole had lent themselves 
to this partisan tendency, were all involved in the trouble, and had 
all to learn the lesson. 

Wva pdOnre amplifies 6: duds. év piv, in our case, by our 
instance. 

ro My «.7.A.: 76 marks the following clause as a precept, rule, or 
proverb: here a rule which is to guide Christian practice, especially 
in the matter of progress in Christian knowledge, and the relations 
of teachers and taught. 

My imp d yéypamrav, (1) generally taken as referring to the O.T. 
scriptures, in accordance with the regular use of the word yéyparrac 
by S. Paul, etc., cf. i. 19, 31, ii. 9, ili. 19, ete., then=not to go be- 
yond the lines laid down in Scripture. The difficulty of this inter- 
pretation lies in (a) the vagueness of the reference and the absence 
of all indication as to what Seripture teaching is meant, (b) the lack 
of any appeal to Scripture in the preceding discussion of the position 
and duties of teachers: consequently it is difficult to see how, as 
referred to, Paul and Apollos have been examples of this lesson. 
To meet these difficulties Heinr. suggests that S. Paul’s critics at 
Corinth had accused his teaching of being unscriptural, and ‘that 
he is here quoting a catchword of theirs and meeting them with 
their own weapon. ‘This is possible but without support from the 
context: nothing has been done to emphasise the scriptural character 
of S. Paul’s teaching (as is done for instance in Rom.). If this 
interpretation is adopted we must confess with Lietzmann that we 
do not know enough of the circumstances to make it intelligible. 
(2) But it is possible that yéypamrra here is used in a technical 
sense, but not the usual technical sense. ypapew was in current 
use for framing a law, an agreement, a contract and go on. xaé’ 
& yéypamrat, Kab’ ws yéypamrrae are common forms for referring to an 
agreement and its terms: cvyypapj=a contract: see Deissmann, 
B.S. 1. p. 108 f.; Dittenberger, 353, ll. 16, 74 al.; Oxyrh. Papyri, 
1, 246)4 kal’ d yéypamrac=in accordance with the terms of the agree. 
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ment, This would give excellent sense here—‘ not to go beyond the 
terms,’ i.e. of the commission as teacher : this is just the point which 
has been under discussion, iii. i-iv. 5: and it is the point, too, of the 
next few clauses. It cannot be said to be impossible that S. Paul 
should have used the words in this sense. See M.M. on ypadw. 

Wa prj els brtp,...cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7: in order that none of you, in 
championing his teacher, give himself airs as against his neighbour; 
or in championing the one teacher against the other. The point 
being the wrong rivalries, self-laudations, etc. which partisanships 
have aroused in the Corinthians, the former seems the best; and 
more consistent with the immediate context. For 6 érepos=one’s 
neighbour, cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 29, xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 1, xiii. 8; Gal. vi. 4; 
Phi. ii. 4 (only S. Paul in N.T., rdv érepov v.l. for rov wdnoior, Jas. 
iv. 12: no clear case in LXX nor apparently elsewhere). 

dvootce, Blass, p. 48, takes this as subjunctive. So Hort, App. 
p. 167: M. p. 54, W.M. p. 362, as (dobre, Gal. iv. 17: other instances 
due to corruption of text, Gal. vi. 12; Tit. ii. 4 (W.H. subj. in both 
cases). For ¢vovotcGa as characteristic of the Corinthian attitude, 
cf. 18, 19, v. 2, vi. 1, xiii. 4: the word occurs only in this Ep. and 
Col. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 20 (subst.). 

7. tls yap oe Staxplve.; dramatic address to an imagined person 
who is puffed up: cf. xiv. 17, xv. 836; Rom. ii. 3, 17, ix. 20, xi. 17f., 
xiv. 4ff. al.: the order throws emphasis on ve. All this superiority, 
claimed by individuals for themselves, is self-assumed: and assumed 
without any personal merit, because in any case whatever they are or 
have is derived through some teacher, it may be, but anyhow 
from Gop. 

Staxplve. = distinguishes, as superior: cf. xi. 29; Acts xi. 12, xv. 9. 
Lit. simply distinguishes you from others: but it easily gets the 
implication which it has here; cf. duapépew, (1) to differ, (2) to be 
superior to. 

wl 8& tyes kK... ‘What have you got which you did not receive 
from another: but if you merely received, why boast, as if it was 
your own doing?’ 

8. Sy Kekoperpévor eoré; ‘have you already had enough and 
more than enough? Is your pile of wealth complete? Are you 
come into your kingdom?’ cf. Rey. iii. 17. In plain prose, all that 
you have got has come to you from others: and you are yet far from 
having got all you need; you can’t pretend that it is otherwise. 
CEyPal piv. 12. 

It is very difficult to accept the usual interpretation which regards 
these plural verbs as addressed to the Corinthians as a whole. The 
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irony of the whole passage is extreme and the rebuke implied is 
bitter. There is nothing parallel in this Epistle, when S. Paul is 
addressing the Corinthians as a whole. This makes it probable that 
he is really thinking of and addressing the local leaders. The transi- 
tion has already been prepared for in v. 6b; it was the leaders who 


were inflated with a sense of their own importance, cf. the tives of 


vy. 18. Then in v. 7 he picks out one for direct question; cf. the &\dos 
of iii. 10, the e 7s of iii. 17, 18. And now he addresses all these 
fomenters of strife, proud of their own powers and proficiency, and 
secure in their self-complacency. We notice how in all these passages, 
where there is an anonymous reference, there is at once an increase 
of sternness, and an outbreak of bitterness. There was evidently 
present already in Corinth among certain important persons a strong 
antagonism to 8. Paul himself. The tone in which §. Paul deals 
with them here and in iii. 17, iv. 19 resembles closely that which he 
adopts in 2 Cor. x.—xiii., see Introd. p. xxvf. 

kekopeopévot, chiefly Poet. Ion. and late Prose (cf. Nageli, p. 22): 
rare anyhow: for éumlaAnue (LXX), Ps. xxi. 27 Sm.; Ps. cii. 5 (ddNos) : 
not in a bad sense. 

émAouTyoare, eBacrtetcare, both ingressive aors.: ‘Have you 
already come into your wealth...your kingdom?’ for Bao. of Chris- 
tians, cf. Rom. v. 17; Rev. v. 10 (on earth), xx. 4, 6, xxii. 5; cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. i. 6, 9. 

Xepls ypov, cf. Heb. xi. 40; Joh. i. 3, xv. 5:=‘apart from us’: 
the following clause shows this to be the meaning rather than 
‘without our aid.’ They, in their self-confidence, were claiming 
a perfection which §. Paul and his like had never claimed: if the 
claim is true, then S. Paul and others are far behind them. 

ovvPactkedowpev, ‘that we might gain one kingdom with you’: 
still the ingressive force: for the word ef. 2 Tim. ii. 12 where the 
condition of so gaining is given, as in Rev. i. 9. These brief, pointed 
questions involve a very strong rebuke, but not stronger than can be 
explained by the state of things implied in the preceding chapters. 

9-13. Of. xv. 30f., 2 Cor. iv. 7f., vi. 3 f., xi. 23 f.: only in the last 
passage by way of contrast, as here. This appeal to the outward 
show and present experiences of the apostles’ lives brings out with 
tremendous force the pettiness and folly of the self-satisfaction and 
rivalries of the leaders at Corinth. These passages seem to show that 
the time at Ephesus had been a very stormy one: the one instance 
given in the Acts must have been typical, not solitary, cf. xvi. 9. 

9. 8oKo ydp, only here, without dr: or infin.; cf. Heb. x. 29 (2nd 
pers.) =‘ to my thinking.’ 
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dméSekev, not=exhibited (érédeev) but ‘made to be last among 
men’: cf. Polyb. 6. 58.11, ras é\ridas admrédecéev xevds, irritam reddi- 
derunt spem, Schw.: closely parallel to the use ‘appoint,’ ib. 6. 19. 1, 
amodexvivat Tos Urdrous, cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 (Milligan’s note). 

s émiBavarlovs, ‘as men doomed to death,’ a very rare word. 
Weist. qu. Eustath. ad Il.; al. Dion. H.: possibly of the criminals 
put to fight with beasts in the arena, cf. xv. 32; so Tertullian, ‘ veluti 
bestiarios’: but Heinr. takes it more widely with Theophyl. Chrysost. 
os Karadixouvs. Oéarpoy favours the former. 

Stu explains Sox. Oéarpov éy., cf. Heb. x. 33, ‘a spectacle.’ The 
metaphor is from the exhibitions given by great officials, cf. Bengel, 
‘Deus agonotheta, ludos edit.’ tO kécpe incl. dyyédas kK. dvOpdrrots, 
‘the wise man at war with fortune a spectacle for Gop and man’ was 
a favourite Stoic picture, Sen. de prov. 29 al. Lietzm.: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14 
(with Field’s note) and iv. 11. See below, p. 85. 

10. The contrast in detail. pets pwpol...recalls the thought of 
i. 26f. Std Xpiorov, ‘for Christ’s sake.’ 

11. dyxpu tis dpte Spas, ‘up to this very moment’: whether this 
is to be taken strictly or not, it shows that the time at Ephesus was 
one not only of hard work and progress in the Gospel, but of con- 
tinuous suffering from poyerty and persecution. Cf. xv. 32. The 
phrase also marks that this condition of things was a continuation 
of what the Corinthians had themselves witnessed at Corinth. 

yupvirevonev, thus poverty included even want of necessary clothing: 
y. first appears here: in the same sense in Dio Chrys.:=light-armed 
Plut. Dio Cass., Nageli, p. 44, formed as from yupvirys W.M. p. 114. 

KoAadilopeda, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20; Mk xiv. 65 (|| Mt.): it is possible 
that S. Paul here as S. Peter l.c. has consciously in mind a parallel 
between the sufferings of Jesus and the sufferings of His apostles, 
ef. 2 Cor. iv. 10. The word is found only in N.T. and eccl. writers: 
but probably a common word of the time: «dd\agos occurs in Hpicharmus 
(Com.) and in Terence. 

adotaroipev, ‘we are vagabonds’; cf. Field, ad loc. qu. Aq. Isa. 
fyiii. 7, dorarodvras with the hungry and naked. Nageli qu. Galen 
with dddvres, 6@Oadpol, loose, shaky; again a word of common speech. 

12. kal komvopev, ‘and are hard pressed to earn our living’: the 
‘ardship was not only that while preaching the Gospel they had to 
earn their living by labour, but that great labour was required. 

épyatspevor, cf. ix, 6; 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8, Acts xviii. 3 of 
S. Paul’s own labours: and gen. 1 Th, iv. 11, 2 Th. iii. 12, Rev. xviii. 
17=to work for a living. It was one of the points in his conduct 
which was most misunderstood; cf. 2 Cor, xi. 7, xii, 11f., Acts xx. 33f. 
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AovSopotpevor k.7.A., not only is their state one of poverty and 
contempt: but to the ill-usage which this invites they offer no 
resistance. The primary object of the description is to heighten 
the sense of their abject condition: but beneath the surface, and not 
far, is the appeal to the example and teaching of Jesus (Lk. vi. 28 
and the whole story of the Passion, cf. Rom. xii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 19), 
even the proud claim that this is the true life recognised by the truly 
wise. This underlying thought comes to the surface in 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

13. tmapakadovpev, ‘we entreat,’ we return gentle words; cf. Acts 
xvi. 39. 

ds wepikabdppata: Epictet. iii, 22, 78, of Priam’s sons, seems to 
be the only other instance of this word=worthless men. In LXX, 
Proy. xxi. 18, it seems to be used as kd@apua for a scapegoat; but not 
elsewhere: = offscourings, refuse, the result of thorough cleaning; 
Lietzm., add. note, qu. Usener as showing that the word was applied 
to the abjects, who were persuaded by being given a ‘ very good time’ 
to offer themselves for the annual human sacrifice practised in many 
Tonian cities. But probably this special suggestion of the word had 
now merged in the meaning, ‘ the lowest of mankind, the offscouring, 
scum.’ 

wepipnpa, lit.=something rubbed off in the process of cleaning: 
hence, like wepixdOapua, it came to be used for members of a com- 
munity ‘whose blood was shed to expiate the sins of the nation and 
to avert the wrath of the gods’; cf. Photius, Lew. s.v. otrws éréNeyov 
Toe Kat’ évauToy éuBadrdouéevy TH Oardooyn veavia éxl dmaddayn TeV 
owvexovtw xakav Jleplynua nudy yevov, #roc cwrnpia cal dmodUTpwors, 
kal obrws évéBadov 77 Oardoon woavel rw Iloceddve Ovctay droriyvurtes: 
called at Athens ¢apyaxol, Arist. Ran. 731; Lit ap. Ign. Eph. viii. 4; see 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Sym.); Tobit v. 20 (LXX) dpyvpiov...repivynua rod 
madlov judy yévoro. The most worthless and abject persons were 
chosen for this use, and the context shows that that character is in 
mind here, rather than the thought of sacyifice. 

Tov Kécpov...tavtTwv, these genitives prob. mark simply the grade 
then occupied by the apostles among men, ‘the world,’ ‘all’: and do 
not suggest (as budv, Igna. l.c.) that their state and sufferings were 
a propitiatory sacrifice for all. Weiss takes the gen. as=in the 
judgment of’: but the other rendering is simpler. 

éws dptt, ‘up to the moment of my writing,’ repeats with tre- 
mendous emphasis the dxpu TAs dpre wpas of v. 11. 

14-21. He does not say these things to rebuke the Corinthians, 
but as a fatherly warning: however many guardians and tutors they 
may have, he is their true father in Christ, whose disposition and 
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ways they should imitate. To help them to do so he is sending 
Timothy, who will remind them of his ways and constant teaching. 
But he has heard that certain persons are counting on his not coming 
and taking a high line: he hopes to come soon, by the Lord’s will, 
and will test the real power of these men. He hopes that the 
Corinthians themselves may so order matters that he will come not 
to chastise, but to show love and gentleness. 

The last three verses give another clear hint of personal opposition 
to S. Paul. It is clear that amid the promoters of faction there were 
some who had set themselves to detract from S. Paul’s authority and 
to depreciate his conduct and message. So far, too, there is no 
ground for identifying them with any particular party of those 
named: the leaders of more than one party were implicated. See 
Introd. p. xxxiii. 

14. ov« évrpémwv «.t.d., the vehemence of the preceding passage 
leads him to this qualification. 

éytpémey, to rebuke, put to shame, cf. 2 Th. iii. 14; Tit. ii. 8; 
évrporn, vi. 5, xv. 34, a late use (LXX and Papp.), to be distinguished 
from évrpérecOar mid. ‘to reverence’: see Milligan on 2 Thess. l.c. 
vovderoy; cf. Acts xx. 31; 2 Thess. iii. 15 (Pauline only). 

15. tasaywyots, see Lit on Gal. iii. 24. The a. was a house- 
hold servant, generally a slave, who under the instructions of the 
father attended to the moral supervision of the child, took him to 
school, and saw generally to his decent behaviour. He was not his 
teacher (d.ddcxados) ; and, though exercising considerable authority, 
was in a definitely subordinate position, see Plato, Lysis 208. The 
term is applied here to the same persons of local eminence who are 
hinted at in vv. 6-8 (v.n.), guides and guardians of the society, self- 
appointed or otherwise, some of whom had so far misused their position 
as to promote these parties. Both in their boasted relation to the 
named heads, and in their true relation to S. Paul, their subordinate 
position is well marked by this title, cf. iii. 10. 

év Xpioré simply =as Christians, in your Christian state, 81a Tot 
evayyedlov = by my (original) preaching of the Gospel. 

od ToAAO’s TaTépas: marijp was used both by the Jews and in Greek 
religion to signify the relation of the teacher to the disciple (cf. 
Wetst., Reitz. p. 27), and passed into common use in Christian 
practice, but by S. Paul specially used of his relations to his converts: 
ef. 1 Th. ii. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 14; Gal. iv. 19; of Timothy 1 Tim. i. 2, 
18, 2 Tim. i. 4, ii. 1; cf. Phm. 10; 3 Joh. 4. 

év XpiorG *Inoot as év Xp. above=as Christians, in your relation 
to Christ. 

2 
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16. punta, as children of a parent, cf. Eph. v. 1; ef. ch. xi. 1; 
Gal. iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 9. 

17. Sd rovro, because this is our relation, I sent Timothy who is 
in the same intimate relation to me, who will remind you how you 
may so imitate me. 

reba, cf. xvi. 10: he has already started on his journey. This 
letter sent after his departure by a more direct route will reach 
Corinth before him. T. probably went by Macedonia and might 
be delayed by business on the way. The bearers of this letter would 
travel straight through: but probably not by ihe direct sea route, if 
it was despatched in the winter, 

Tas 68ovs pov tds év Xp. *I.=my way of carrying out the Christian 
life; cf. Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); James i. 8, v. 20: a common metaphor for 
the practice of accepted principles, frequ. in O.T., cf. mepurareiv 
1 Thess. iv. 4, etc. The phrase sums up the description just given 
in vv. 9 ff. but on the active side and as inclusive of all S. Paul’s 
way of life. 

Kabds...du8dao0Ke, in giving you the reminder, he will be conveying 
the same teaching as I give everywhere. 

TayTaxov év Tacy éexkdAyolag, this appeal to the general practice of 
the Church is specially characteristic of 1 Cor., cf. vii. 17, xi: 16, 
xiv. 33, 36. 

18. as py épx.... ‘as though I were not coming to you’: this is 
the supposition which tives have made and spread, perhaps with the 
hint that S. Paul was conscious of inferior authority and feared to 
confront the situation at Corinth in person. 

ehvoidsOnody tives, see note on v. 8. 

19. taxéws, soon, without avoidable delay, cf. Phl. ii. 19, 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 9. 6 Kvptos, the Lord Christ, on whose work he is 
engaged. 

yvdoopar, ‘I will discover not the talk only...but the power.’ yy. 
is here used for the future of yvvar=to ascertain, realise, M. p. 113, 
cf. émuyywoouat, xili. 12. 

Aoyov—S8vivapuy, cf. 1 Thess. i. 5; cf. contrast w. gpyov, Acts vii. 22; 
Rom. xy. 18; 2 Cor. x. 115 Col. ii. 17; 2 Thess. 11. 17. 

20. 1 Bactrela tod Qeob, cf. the close parallel Rom. xiv. 17; also 
Col. i. 13, iv. 11: here of the present effect of the sovereignty of Gop 
in the life of the Christian community and individuals. 

21, év pdBdw, armed with a rod, for chastisement and correction: 
Lk. xxii. 49; cf. M. p. 12; Kuhring, p. 43f.; K. qu. Tebt. Pap. 41, 5, 
civ dots Wreloot ev paxalpas mapayryvouévev, ib. 48, 19, érehOadv ory 
dANous...€v dros: and points out that it is parallel to the use of & 
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of dress (not really instrumental). He would prefer to show fatherly 
affection and gentleness rather than fatherly discipline. Here again 
we have a hint that the situation was, or might easily become, more 
strained than the general tone of the preceding chapters would 
suggest. He adopts this general tone of treatment, to avoid all 
provocation: but he gives here and there a hint that he has reserves 
of authority, to use if necessity should arise. 

tvevpatt te mpatiTnros, ‘and a spirit of gentleness’: my. here 
simply=the disposition of 8. Paul’s mind towards them, ‘a gentle 
spirit’; cf. Gal. vi. 1 and perhaps in the same sense 2 Cor. xii. 18, 
Phi. i. 27, Rom, xi. 8, qu. Isa. xxix. 10: see Davidson, O.T. Theol. 
p. 178. 


SuppLeEMENTARY NovTE 


9. O€arpov k.7.A. For Stoic || Bonhéffer adds Epictet. ii. 19, 25; 
iii. 22, 59: but he makes the very important remark that the Stoic 
writers use the simile as implying the highest honour, while §, Paul 
uses it to mark the utmost humiliation, 


CHAPTER V 


(b) v.1—vi. 20. Discipline in the Church. 


1-13. A grave offence against morality is reported, and no steps 
have been taken. The case should have been dealt with by the 
Church, through formal excommunication. (6) The indifference 
of the community shows a grave defect of moral tone which is in- 
consistent with the purity of the new life in Christ. (9) As was 
indicated in a former letter open sin in one of the brethren must 
be dealt with by exclusion, either temporary or final. Discipline is 
a primary duty of the Churcb. 

1, é6dws x.r.A. The abruptness of the transition is rather formal 
than real. In the last few verses, it has become clear that there is 
a self-satisfaction at Corinth quite inconsistent with their actual 
condition: the last verse has shown that there is need of sharp 
discipline, and S. Paul contemplates the possibility that he may 
have to exercise this himself. Now he turns to a matter, which 
was the special cause of this apprehension, and urges upon them 
the duty of exercising discipline over their own members. 

ddas, ‘It is actually reported,’ R.V. ‘A report is general,’ Ruth. 
A possible meaning which suits this place and vi. 7 excellently is 
given by L. and S. (q.v.)=in a word, denique—i.e. to put all in one 
word. This gives the connexion with the preceding and introduces the 
single case by which their whole position can be tried. ‘In one word 
it is reported that there is fornication among you,’ etc. The same 
meaning suits xv. 29. In Mt. v. 34 with negative =omnino, not at all. 

G@koverar, cf. Mt, xxviii. 14; Lk. xii. 3; Acts xi. 22, ‘is reported, 
noised abroad.’ 

év bpiv cannot be taken strictly with dxoverac: the report was not 
limited to Corinth, it has at least reached Ephesus. The sentence is 
a compendium for ax. 6re éorw év b. 7. 

mopvela k.T.A., the case was that a man was living with his step- 
mother, presumably after the death of his father, whether in marriage 
or concubinage is not clear. In any case such a connexion was 
forbidden both by Roman and Jewish law as incestuous, cf, Lev, 
xviii, 8, 
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2. Kal bpets mepvorwpévor éoré, ‘and are you, who allow this, in 
a state of high self-satisfaction?’ There is no distinction made 
among the members of the Church, it is a corporate responsibility 
which has been ignored. 

Kal ovxl padAov érevOroare: revGetv is specially used of mourning 
for the dead : so here Ruth. : ‘did not mourn for the loss of a brother’; 
ef. Mt. v. 4, ix. 15 and also 2 Cor. xii. 21. The aor. indicates 
8. Paul’s feeling of what ought to have happened at once on the 
discovery of the act. 

tva «.t.A., the result of such a view of the offence would have been 
the immediate removal of the offender from their society: iva is 
echatic, expresses result rather than purpose. See M. pp. 206f. 
There is no need to supply any verb such as BovAouar, mpocevyduevor 
(Ruth.). The point is that this would have been the natural result 
of such an attitude. At the same time, it is possible that we have 
here an instance of iva w. subj. equalling the imperative: ‘let him at 
once be removed....”. This would give a very forcible turn to the 
sentence: and fully justify the following ydép. For this use of 
wa see M. p. 178f. and cf. vii. 29 and xvi. 16; Mk v. 23, al. 
ap. M. 

tva ap0q, ‘so that he might have been removed’; cf. iva xpiddow, 
1 Pet. iv. 6. 

ék péoov tov, ‘out of your society or company,’ cf. 2 Cor. vi. 17; 
Mb. xiii. 49. 

6 76 py. tT. modtas; S. Paul avoids naming the man throughout. 

3. éy® pev ydp, in emphatic contrast to bers, v. 2: the pev 
emphasises the contrast=for my part, whatever may have been 
your feelings: ydp explains wa ap@p. 

arav TO o. Tapov S To tvedpate, cf. Col. ii, 5: he represents his 
view of what ought to have been done, in the strongest possible way, 
by a dramatic description of an imagined judgment in which he takes 
his part with them. He thinks of them as gathered for judgment, 
himself in spirit among them delivering immediate sentence, confident 
in the authority of the Lord so to act, and conscious of the present 
power of the Lord to give effect to action. But it is all imaginary: 
the court has not met: they have neglected their duty: their boast 
of Christian proficiency is a poor boast. There is no thought of 
telepathic action (Bousset): he is thinking of the mutual confidence 
of men who know each other’s minds. rapdv 8 TO tvedpari here 
in quite simple, popular sense, ‘ present in the spirit,’ ef. iv. 21. 

75m, at once, on hearing of the matter: kékpika, ‘have judged’: 
he conceives himself as giving voice to the decision of the court. 
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Tov oUTws TovTO KaTepyacdpevov, cf. Rom. i. 27, ii. 9, vii. 8f., 
‘him who with this aggravation perpetrated this act.’ 

év TO ovépate tr. x. I., cf. Acts iii. 6, iv. 7, 10, xvi. 18; 2 Thess. 
iii. 6=‘on the authority of, as representing,’ defines the right of the 
apostle to pass such a judgment; further defined by the concurrence 
of the Church. The clause is to be taken with the preceding words. 

4. ocvvayévrwy «.7.d., the full court is imagined as established, 
8. Paul himself being present in spirit. 

ovtv tH Suvdper tT. k. 7. “I., it is hardly possible to separate these 
words from cuvaxdévrwv; the repetition of the preposition makes a 
close connexion: not only is the Church gathered together, and Paul 
present in spirit, but there is present too the spiritual power of the 
Lord Jesus; ef. Lk. v.17; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

5. tmapadsotval tr. +r. To Latavg: the infin. is acieeieae it 
expresses the effect of the judgment of the assembled Church 
delivered by the voice of Paul=‘to hand over to, abandon to the 
power of’; cf. Lk. xii. 58, xxiii. 25. For a similar judgment on the 
large scale of Providence cf. Rom. i. 24-28; Acts vii. 42; 2 Pet. ii. 4: 
and for a parallel case cf. 1 Tim. i. 20 where the occasion is also 
moral delinquency leading to failure of faith though there is no mention 
of the concurrence of the Church (not, therefore, necessarily excluded). 
Toy TovodTov=the man who has shown himself to be of this character. 
Or it may simply be a form of anonymous reference, as in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
7; xii. 2. t@ Yatavg, the evil spirit ever on the watch to tempt the 
children of Gop (Mk i. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5), to get them into his power 
(2 Cor. ii. 11; Lk. xxii. 31; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 6, 7; 2 Tim. ii. 26 didBonros, 
1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xx. 2, 10), to hinder their action (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
and to disturb the peace of the Church (Rom. xvi. 20): he is the 
natural ruler where Gon’s authority is disowned (Acts xxvi. 18; ef. Col. 
i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 15): he thus causes sin, disease, directly (Lk, xiii. 
16; Acts x. 38 and perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7) and through his instruments, 
the demons, and has death for his weapon (Heb. ii. 14 d:dBonos). 
Here the conception is that the removal of the man from the company 
of those who are under the protection of the Lord is to abandon him 
to Satan, to do what he will with him, with a final reservation. 

els 6AcBpov THS capkKés, ‘for destruction of his flesh.’ This unique 
phrase is in itself susceptible of two interpretations, (a) = destruction 
of his fleshly nature, in the ethical sense, of the sinful tendencies 
and desires of which the flesh is instrument, (b)=destruction of the 
physical element of his nature, by disease and death. The first 
interpretation, if applied here, implies the conception that the 
domination of temptation or sin involves the destruction of these 
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very tendencies and elements; but this cannot be justified either by 
Scripture or by experience. Sin has a cumulative, not a self- 
exhaustive effect, and tends to enervate the only power by which 
it can be overcome. It is impossible to understand how Satan could 
be said to bring about the abolition of the sinful character. We 
therefore have to fall back upon (bv): the expected result of the 
judgment is the man’s doom to disease and death as the consequence 
of sin persisted in: cf. xi. 20 and perhaps in part Gal. vi. 8, 
1 Tim. vi. 9. These are the outward signs of the inward, already 
self-chosen ruin. There is nothing here to indicate the expectation 
of a sudden miraculous stroke of disease or death: though on the 
other hand that possibility is not excluded: cf. Acts v. 5f., xii. 22, 
xiii. 11. In any case, whether gradual or immediate, the destruction 
of the flesh is on the one hand Satan’s work, on the other a result of 
the judgment of Gop on sin. 

tva TO mvetpa cwby ev TH HpEpa TOD Kuplov. The final aim of the 
judgment of the Church, and the ultimate hope for the man himself, 
lies beyond his present life in the flesh and looks to the final assize 
of the Lord, The spirit, once in communion with the Lord, may 
still be saved in the last judgment, after the destruction of the flesh. 
Although in all cases the final salvation is received at the last 
judgment, it is difficult to find any parallel to the case here implied, 
of the redemption of the spirit of one who had died in alienation 
from Gop. Possibly Rom, xi. 25f. involves this conception. In 
1 Pet. iv. 6 we may have a nearer instance. The spirits there 
referred to are represented as sinners judged, as all men are judged, 
by death in flesh: but to them in their prison the Gospel was preached 
by the disembodied Lord, wa (Gow kara Oedy mvebyarr. This man 
regains what they first gained after death. It is however possible 
that S. Paul may have regarded the process of the ddeOpos rs capxés 
as itself disciplinary; so the Fathers take it (see Cramer’s Catena ad 
loc., Chrys. and Origen): but no hint of this thought is given by the 
language of this passage. 

For the whole passage see Add. Note A, p. 252. 

6. ov Kkahdv TO Katxnpa v. He passes from the treatment of the 
offender to the light the case throws upon the moral standard of the 
Corinthians: and with the word xavynya returns to v. 2 and iy. 19. 
kahov implies moral excellence, and a high standard. Kat nyo here 
practically = xavynous, cf. 2 Cor. v. 12. 

ovx olSare Ott, the appeal to an acknowledged fact—here to pro- 
verbial truth. 

pixpa Lipn Sdov To Hipapa fupot: the point is not that a single evil- 
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doer may corrupt a whole community: but that moral obliquity in 
one direction infects the whole moral character; cf. Mk viii. 15, ||s; 
here, their indifference in face of this sin causes and reveals a low 
moral standard; cf. Gal. v. 9, Lightfoot’s note. Then the proverb 
suggests an allegory, from the celebration of the passover: and the 
allegory suggests an interpretation of their relation to Christ. 

7. Hv madatdy Cupny, the old low level of heathen moral judgment, 
in nothing more sharply contrasted with Christian morals than in its 
view of sexual morality. The clearing out of the leaven, in preparation 
for the feast of the Passover, marked the complete break with the old 
life of Egypt, and the preparation for the new life of the chosen people; 
ef. Exod. xii. 15. madaudv; cf. Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, the radacds 
avOpwrros, the old heathen character, is a close parallel in idea. 

tva Te véov dipaya, the whole context emphasises the social effect 
of moral judgments: the véoyv pipaua here refers to the whole society, 
not merely the individual. 

Kabds éore ALupor, ‘even as you are individually unleavened,’ free 
from this poison, i.e. by right of your new life in Christ. He 
insists upon the ideal character of the individuals as members of the 
society. You are so by calling: you must respond to the calling and 
be so in fact. Cf. exactly Rom. vi. 1-4. 

8. Kalydp Td Tacxa Hpov érv0y Xprords, ‘ for of course’ (cf. viii. 5, 
xi. 9, xii. 13, 14) ‘ our passover was sacrificed, even Christ’: explains 
Kabws éore &f¢.: and uses the double aspect of the passover—a sacrifice 
for redemption of the firstborn as representing Israel, then redeemed 
out of Egypt, and a feast imparting a character to the new life—to 
enforce the lesson drawn from leaven. The first part of this con- 
ception is found in 1 Pet. i. 18, the thought of redemption from a 
previous state of paraia dvacrpody into a new life in Christ. For the 
connexion of redemption with the paschal lamb see Hort’s note 1 Pet. 
pp. 79 f.: and for the conception of Christ as the paschal Lamb, here 
clearly implied to be familiar, cf. Joh. xix. 36; Rev. v. 6, xiv. 1-5 al. 
and perhaps Joh. i. 29, 36. The ref. in Acts vili. 32 however is to 
Isa. iii. 7. This is the only place where rdcya occurs in 8. Paul, 
and the only place in N.T. where it is used otherwise than literally 
of the Jewish Passover. The reference in the aor. (é7¥67) is to the 
sacrifice of the Cross. For 0. 76 racxa of the slaying of the lamb, 
cf. Deut. xvi. 5. 

ote Eoptdtwpev, ‘and so (M. p. 209) let us keep festival.” The 
paschal feast was prolonged for seven days, during which no leaven 
was used: this is taken as a type of the Christian life as a perpetual 
feast of the redeemed; cf. the spiritualising of the idea of @veta in 
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Rom. xii. 2; Eph. v. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5 (Hort, p. 112). It is possible 
that there is a secondary reference to the Holy Eucharist; but here 
the stress is laid not on the support but on the character of the new 
life év dgvuos x.7.X., not-on the feeding upon the Offered Victim but 
upon the redemption to a new life gained by the sacrifice. The 
analogical character of the whole passage forbids any conclusion as 
to the date of the Epistle. 

pdt év x.7.A. explains wh év £. wan. 

kakias Kal trovnptas: xaxia in S. Paul generally=malice; cf. 
Rom. i. 29; Eph. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8. aovnpla is ‘badness,’ ‘ worth- 
lessness,’ ‘wickedness’ in itself, cf. v. 18, Rom. i. 29 where it is 
followed by two of its specific forms meovetia, xaxta. 

éAukpivias Kal dAnfelas, ‘sincerity and truth.’ ¢idAucp. = the 
harmony of words and actions with convictions: adn. the harmony 
with reality (Edwards): eid.)(kaman\evovres 2 Cor. ii. 17: the adj. 
Phl. i. 10 the result of doxiudgew 7a dtapépovra. Both here mean 
moral qualities—consistency and truth—in contrast with the com- 
bination in the Corinthians of self-satisfaction with indifference to 
flagrant sin. The mention of these wider bad and good qualities, 
rather than dxaSapoia and kaapdrys, Shows how 8. Paul conceived 
the ‘leaven’ to work. 

The analogy here drawn between the passover and the life of the 
redeemed as a whole, may be compared with the teaching of Jn vi. 

Weiss points out that only here does S. Paul compare the death 
of Christ to the slaying of the paschal lamb: elsewhere to the offering 
of the Day of Atonement (Rom, iii. 24): and he concludes that the 
idea belongs to the original community: whether it is to be taken as 
supporting the Johannine date of the Crucifixion, he hesitates to 
decide. 

9. Two matters of practice are involved in the particular case 
discussed in the preceding section, (1) the rule of Church intercourse 
with open sinners, (2) the rule of Church discipline in dealing with 
such. These are treated now in a more general way. 

eypaya ipjv év tH émuorodg, ‘ I wrote to you in my letter.’ The 
natural reference in these words is to an earlier letter written to 
Corinth; and the turn of phrase suggests that the letter from Corinth 
which §. Paul is now answering was itself an answer, while raising 
other questions for his consideration (vii. 1). Some commentators 
hold that the fragment referred to is preserved in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1: 
but the arguments for the excision of that passage from its present 
context are inconclusive. 

pa cvvavaplyvuc8ar: v.11, 2 Thess, ili, 14 only: LXX, Hos, vii. 8 A, 
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(with év), Ezek. xx. 18; Dan. Th. xi. 23 (subst.), combined with 
duodyres Aristeas 142: the cpd=to have detailed or regular intercourse 
with, to associate with: tr. ‘to refuse to associate with.’ 

10. ov mdvrws, ‘not meaning absolutely ’:. od with éypaya subaud. 

tod Kéopov Tovrov=human society in contrast with Christian 
society, cf. rots é&w)( rods gow v. 12: Christians are in the world 
but not of it. 

qj Tots TAeovéxtats kK.T.A., he extends the principle to cover the case 
of other open sinners of the graver kind, apparently not mentioned 
by him in this connexion in the former letter. amdeovéxrys=in the 
widest sense, the man whose aims are dictated by self-interest, by 
the desire to gain advantage over others: it therefore may be used 
to describe any conduct which takes advantage of the weakness or 
ignorance of others: thus it is found in connexion with moryela and 
axabapoia (Mk vii. 22; Eph. iv. 19, v. 3) not as meaning impurity 
specifically, but as defining one principal character in such conduct, 
with ef5wodarpla (Col. iii. 5) as marking the falseness of the aim 
which man then puts before himself; and in a list of names to cover 
all vices (Rom. i. 29). When it is used to describe a specific sin, it 
=covetousness (Lk. xii. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 1 Thess, ii. 5): cf. Eph. v. 5. 

Kal Gpragiv, vi. 10; Mt. vii. 15; Lk. xviii. 11 only (ef. aprayy 
Mt. xxiii. 25; || Lk.; Heb. x. 34):=robbers, describing, as within the 
general term m)eoveéia, the particular class of barefaced robbers, 
whatever the object of their robbery. 

4 eiS8wdoddtpais, a third class including all who fail in loyalty to 
Gop. Although idolatry, as things were, involved impurity and could 
also be described as mdeovetla, here it is named as a distinct class of 
evil—transferring what is due to Gop to other self-chosen objects 
of worship. The classification is not scientific or exhaustive but 
typical—violation of the persons, of the status and property of others, 
and disloyalty to Gop. 

érel, ‘otherwise,’ i.e. if this had been my meaning; ef. vii. 14, 
xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6al. See Field on Rom. xi. 22. 

a@petdere, ‘you must have...were bound to,’ sc. if this was your 
duty. The insertion or omission of the dy with these verbs expressing 
duty, necessity, etc. is at choice, see Blass, p. 206, M. p. 200f. 

dpa, ‘after all’—contrary to what you were taught and led to 
expect, so with ézeé vii. 14. 

é Tod Kéopov éEe\Geity=‘to give up all dealings except with 
Christians,’ assumed to be impossible as things were: kécuos as 
in’ vy. 10; 

11. vby St gypaa: (1) ‘but now I write’ taking the aor, as 
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epistolary and the ydy as temporal: but this would imply an admission 
of the meaning of his former letter which he has just denied: so 
better (2) ‘but as things are, in reality, I wrote...’ for vdy in this 
sense cf. vii. 14, xii. 18, 20. 

édv tis AS5eAdos dvopatdpevos, ‘if one who goes under the name of 
brother,’ who passes as a member of your society. The name involves 
an argument, cf. vii. 12 f., viii. 11 f., 1 Thess. iv. 6, Rom. xiy. 10f.; 
it is a general name for Christians, Phl.i. 14. For the principle cf. 
2 Thess. iii. 6. It is the favourite form of address in all S. Paul’s Ep. 
and was the current description of Christians among themselves to 
mark the intimacy of their union. It is found too in heathen societies, 
cf. Deissm. B.S., p. 82f.; Milligan, Pap., p. 22n., Witk. index. 

q Tépvos k.T.A., the two new classes are doldopos and wéOvoos. For 
X. ef. vi. 10 only: vb iv. 12, 1 Pet. ii. 23: for uw. vi. 10 only. The 
presence of men of these types in the Church shows that the moral 
consequences and eyen the specifically religious consequences of 
baptism were not clearly realised. But that is a lesson we learn 
from many parts 01 the Epistles. See also Hast and West, April 1915, 
pp. 141f. and 158 ff. 

pydt cvveo Oley perh. points especially to common meats: but hardly 
to the Lord’s Supper, the exclusion from which would be an early 
stage in discipline. Note that this is a less intimate association than 
owavaulyvucbat. 

12. cl yap pov..., ‘what have I to do with judging...,’ perh. ef. 
Joh. ii. 4; Blass, p. 177. Weiss cft Epictet. ii. 17, 14, tii. 22, 66. 

sous tw, cf. Mk iv. 11,1 Th. iv. 12, Col. iv. 5 only: the phrase 
shows that the limits of the Christian society were sharply marked. 
The Jews spoke of the Gentiles as of gw (Weiss, Lft Hor. Heb. on 
Mk iv. 11). 

ovdxl Tors tow K.7.A., ‘Is it not those of your own body who are the 
subjects of your judgment?’ The question emphasises at once the 
limits and the duty imposed by their office of discipline. He sub- 
stitutes the tyets for éy® (mor) because they had been slack in this 

,matter; he reminds them of this even while clearly defining the 
limits of their jurisdiction. 

13. Tots St Ew 6 eds kplva: cf. Rom. ii. 12 f., iii. 19 f. 

éfdpare x.7.A., Deut. xxii. 24 (éfape?s), where the removal is by 
death by stoning. But as the immediate reference is to the in- 
junctions wi) cwvavaulyyvoda and pndéd cuvecblew, the quotation does 
not oblige us to interpret vv. 2, 5 as involving a sentence of death. 
The offender is to be removed from the society and left to the judg- 
ment of Gop as one ray ééw. 


CHAPTER VI 


1-11. The second point suggested by the case vv. 1-9 is now 
expounded—the failure of the Church in its duty of discipline, now 
treated in regard to disputes on lesser matters between members. 
The practice had grown up, or never been abandoned, of taking these 
disputes to the law courts, a confession of weakness and a cause of 
scandal. It would appear that the Church had recognised the duty 
of settling such disputes itself, but taken no pains about the persons 
appointed to carry it out: consequently these voluntary courts were 
not accepted as adequate. The connexion is made by the repetition 
of the important word (kplvew—xplvecOar), without any connecting 
particle. 

(1) Law processes between Christians are actually taken into 
heathen courts: it is admitted that Christians will judge the world 
and even angels: are they unfit members of courts of least moment, 
for deciding the transitory matters of everyday life: for such matters 
are men whom the Church holds of no account to be taken as judges? 
Are there no wise men in the Church of Corinth who can decide 
between brethren? (7) that name itself shows that you suffer defeat in 
the fact that you go to law, rather than bear injury: yet you inflict 
injuries and that on brethren, (9) forgetting the elementary lesson 
that no wrongdoer in any kind has any part in Gop’s kingdom. 
(11) But all such wrongdoing was at an end for you when you were 
washed, consecrated, justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Spirit of our Gop. 

ToARG Tis dp., ‘can any of you bring himself to...,’ ef. Jude 9, 
2 Cor. x. 12, and perhaps in other passages. 

Tpaypa éxwv mpds tT. €., cf. P. Oxyr. 743 (Witk. 57) ef 5€ Kal mpds 
&\dous elxov mpdyua=a process, lawsuit: ‘often in papp.’ Deissm. 
B.S. 1. p. 60, so mpaywarixds = magistrate (Witk. 47, 18). 

Tov Erepov, ‘a neighbour,’ ‘his neighbour,’ see iy. 6n. 

kplverOar, cf. Mt. v. 40, mid.=‘to try to get a judgment, to go to 
law.’ 
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émi tay a8l{kov: for él, cf. Acts xxiv. 19, 20, al., 1 Tim. vi. 13, 
‘before’ as judges. a&8iKot, a description of heathen with special 
reference to their capacity for judging. 

2. 7 ovK olSare, an appeal to acknowledged fact. 

ot ad. T. K. Kptvodowy, cf. Mt. xix. 28; Apoc. xx. 4; Dan. (Theod.) 
vii. 22; Henoch i. 19 (Lietz.); Wisdom iii. 8. 

Weiss carries back the idea to such sayings as the promises of 
the Lord that the poor, the elect etc. should share the kingdom of 
Gop, i.e. share His sovereignty and therefore, according to Oriental 
ideas, His prerogative of judging; cf. Mt. xix. 28 || Lk. xxii. 28f.; 
Rev. xx. 4. §. Paul can therefore appeal to it as well known and 
established. 

év tpiv in forensic sense=‘in your court,’ cf. xiv. 11, Polyb. freq. 
=coram judice (Schw. ind.). 

Kpttnpiwy, cf. Jas ii. 6: in Polyb.=the court, the judges: =‘are 
you unworthy to sit in courts of least importance,’ ‘to judge matters 
of smallest importance.’ Weiss argues strongly for the meaning 
‘cases’: but no clear instance of the meaning is quoted: and the 
ordinary meaning given above suits the sense. 

3. dyyéAovus Kptvodpev, ‘we shall judge angels.’ The words show 
what is included in rov kédcpor, ct. iv. 9. ayyéXous anarthrous lays 
stress on the class of being, not men only, of our own class, but 
angels, naturally superior, the highest class of created things. No 
description is given to indicate this or that class of angel as subject 
to this judgment: but angels have fallen (2 Cor. xi. 14), can err 
(Gal. i. 8), and note the Seven Letters (Apoc. i.~-iii.): n. also 
1 Tim. y. 21: Lietzm. cft Apoc. Baruch li. 12, ‘Moreover there will 
then be excellency in the righteous surpassing that in the angels’ 
(Charles, sch. p. 282). On the judgment of angels cf. Charles 
ib. 218 (qu. Henochi., ‘the Head of Days will appear, and with Him 
the Son of Man to execute judgment on all alike, on the righteous 
and the wicked, on angel and on man’). But the idea that elect 
men will judge angels seems to depend on Daniel vii. 17-18 where 
the holy ones of the Most High are represented as possessing the 
kingdom and exercising judgment under the supreme Judge on His 
throne. The ‘holy ones’ here as generally in Dan. are the ‘ saints,’ 
men who have been faithful throughout the reign and persecution of 
the beast. On this line S. Paul speaks of ‘all His holy ones’ coming 
with the Lord Jesus, 1 Thess. iii, 11-13; in 2 Thess. i. 7-8 angels 
accompany the Lord, but He is ‘ glorified in His holy ones’: cf. also 
Mt. xii. 41. That the saints judge angels, seems to be part of the 
prerogative, which they as haying overcome share with the Son of Man, 
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who is judge at least partly by His experience of human nature and 
His victory over sin in His human nature; see Abbott, Son of Man, 
pp. 219-225. 

pytrye Brotixd 3 unrvye only here in N.T. = nedum, ‘not to speak 
of,’ see Blass, p. 254: M.M. s.v. ye. It is perhaps better to put a; 
after kpwoduev, as well as after Buwrixa: as the two judgments refer to 
different occasions (cf. Heinr.). Puoriucd, cf. Lk. xxi. 34, Lobeck (ap. 
Rutherford, Phryn. p. 459) qu. xpetac Biwrikat Philo; Diod. al. 
So Polyb. iv. 73, 8 Biwrika ouvadd\adyuara private contracts, ib. xiii. 
1, 3: Bwrikd ciuBorta Tebt. Papp. p. 161. ‘The common issues of 
daily life’ R., business matters. See M.M. s.v. 

4. Biorikd...cpitypia, ‘If you do (éav éxnre, contrast el xplvere 
above) keep courts for business matters,’ implying that they ought not 
to want any such. py otv: in Class. Grk this combination of 
particles ‘is specially used in answers with a heightening or correc- 
tive force,’ and in N.T. pevovy (sic) is found. So Lk. xi. 28 (in tke 
first place in the sentence) and pevovvye Rom. ix. 20, x. 18; Phl. iii. 
8. No instance isfound in LXX. The two particles are, on the other 
hand, frequently foundin LXX and N.T. each with its distinct sense 
—oiv=well then, and yuéy preparing for a contrast in a succeeding 
sentence. It is difficult to see the force of the former meaning, if 
assumed here: we should expect rods éfovevnuévous pév ovv—the con- 
trast being between the saints who are to judge angels, and the 
judges allowed by the Church for mundane matters. But for this we 
should also require an emphatic nuets or of dyvoe in the preceding 
clause. If we take, as seems most consistent with usage, the second 
meaning—‘ well then, if even you hold a court of business matters, on 
the one hand,’...we must assume the suppression of a dé clause—‘ but if 
for eternal matters, you yourselves judge.’ This makes good sense, 
as re-eniorcing the inconsistency of their conduct. For the suppres- 
sion of the 6é clause, cf. Col. ii. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 18, and class. 
parallels, cf. Blass, p. 267. 

Tovs é€ouSevnpévovs év tH €xekA. In accordance with the whole 
drift this must refer to the heathen courts and rods éfov8. = the very 
people whose judgment and standards the Church has set aside as 
without value, by its adoption of totally different standards. Cf, 
xvi. 11; Rom. xiv. 3,10; 1 Thess. y. 20 for this meaning of é£ov0. : 
for the form (0v6.), cf. Blass, p. 24. Plut. uses efouvfevigw: otherwise 
no||form outside LXX, N.T.  év rq éxkAnolg then = in the judgment 
of the Church, cf. & v. v. 2: Christians go for judgment to those of 
whose character the Church takes no account. The order (prep. 
clause after the subst. or adj. with article) is frequent. 
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rovrous: t. referring to r. é&. emphasises the character thus de- 
scribed and (see quotation in Wetst.) the strangeness of the action: 
cf. ovros in Lk. xv. 30, xviii. 11: Blass, p. 171. 

koGifere trans. only here and Acts ii. 30, with dccacrny, ete. in class. 
use for ‘appointing’ judges, cf. Dan. vii. 10; so Field here. With the 
above interpretation of rovs e&ov0., xabigere = ‘choose as your judges.’ 
Weistein qu. Galen waytas dvOpdmrous xablie Sixactds; so Weiss 
=appeal to them as judges. Heinr. adds Greg. dicacrds rovs kary- 
yopous KaGifouev.. The use is quite intelligible, though not widely 
supported. The sentence is an indignant or surprised question; 
others make it a statement ; others a sarcastic command (imper.). 

5. mpos évtpomyy t.A. Cf. xv. 34; vbiv. 14n.; pass. 2 Thess. iii. 
14; Tit. ii. 8, ‘to shame you’: the verb frequent in this sense in later 
Greek and papp. Cf. Witk. 29, 30 n., Milligan on 2 Thess. iii. 14: 
the subst. is used, = ‘reverence’ in Soph. Polyb. Joseph. al. (Thayer). 
L. and §. refer for the sense of ‘shame’ to Hipp. 23, 34. So LXX. 
It refers to what he has just said. 

oUTws ovx ev «.t-d. developes the point of mpos évrporjy. ovTws 
‘Is the case such that...’: €ve Ion. form of év, ‘retained in the Attic 
idiom like rdépa, without the substantive verb,’ Hort on Jasi.17. Cf. 
Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii 11; not merely ‘there is not’ but ‘ there 
cannot be’ or ‘cannot be found.’ 

ovdels codes : there isa sting in the word, cf. i. 18f. 

Siaxpivar. Cf. xiv. 29, to decide (aor.) between the two litigants, to 
arbitrate. 

dvd pécov tT. a8. a. ‘between his brother and another’; a laxity 
of letter writing (Lietz.), Wetst. cj. rav aéeApwy. ‘There is much to be 
said for the conjecture: no parallel to the elliptic construction has 
been noted. +. dSeAdod a., the explicit meaning of the relation 
emphasises the unnaturalness of the situation. 

7. 78 pev ovv, ‘well then, it is, in the first place, already a 
lost cause when you come to haying actions at all’: here again pucv 
emphasises by hinting at a suppressed 6¢ clause—‘ to go further and 
plead before unbelievers is worse than an yrrqua.’ 

éAws again perhaps=‘in one word’: or ‘actually,’ as in v. 1. 
hrrnpa ‘a defeat, a cause lost,’ so Chrysost. (ap. Field), cf. Rom. xi. 
12n., and see Field, ad h. 1. 

&ru Kplpara x.7.A. the tact that you engage in lawsuits... = the 
yerbal subst. of xplvec@ar, to go to law; a very rare use. Aesch. 
Suppl. 897; LXX, Exod. xviii. 22 only. Perhaps tr. ‘you get judg- 
ments among yourselves,’ but we should expect «ad éavray; still 
see Blass, p.134. For éavrwy = d\\ndwv, Blass, p. 1698. 
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dSixetr Ve—darocrepeio be, ‘let yourselves be wronged—robbed,’ mid. 
Cf. M. Aurelius ii. 1, iii. 11 (Plummer) and quotations ap. Weitst., 
ef. Plato Gorg. p. 509 ¢, 

8. adda tpeis k.7-A. So far from following the Gospel rule you 
inflict injury yourselves. 

9. 1 ov« otSare, do you sin from ignorance ? 

&ducou, suggested by aduce?re and put by position in sharp contrast 
to Beov B. 

Gcot BacrArclay without article here and 10; xv. 50; Gal. v. 21 only, 
emphasising the character of the kingdom : only here in this order; 
see preceding note: the kingdom here is perhaps regarded as future: 
but the fut. of the verb may here express nothing more than a general 
statement of conditions. Gop’s kingdom inyolves moral conditions, 
without which none can have it. This echoes the call to repentance 
in the preaching of John Baptist and the Lord. 

KAypovopzjrovtv, ‘come into possession of’: the tr. ‘inherit’ is 
really misleading: the verb and substantive simply express ‘ sanctioned 
and settled possession’ (Hort, 1 Pet., p. 35) without reference to the 
means by which that is attained. 

py wAavdode, cf. xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Jas i.16; cf. 1 Joh. iii. 7; 
Lk. xxi. 8, ‘in each case the danger lies in some easy self-deception, 
either springing up naturally within or prompted by indulgent accept- 
ance of evil examples without. The wandering forbidden is not from 
right action but from a right habit of mind concerning action.’ Hort, 
James, l.c. Lietzm. points out that this is a common formula of 
appeal in the Diatribe; cf. Hpictet. iv. 623, m. 22, 15. 20, 7. 

ovre Wépvou K.T.A. §S. Paul now goes beyond the case dealt with in 
vy. 1-8 and takes a wider sweep. For this catalogue cf. Gal. v. 19-21 
and Rom. i. 31n., Eph. v. 5, and see Lietzam. Rom. i. 31 excursus : 
for relation to Stoic and Jewish similar catalogues, see above v. 10n. 

The series is not strictly systematic, but the sins fall roughly into 
two classes; (1) sins against self, by incontinence and self-indulgence ; 
(2) sins against the neighbour, by injustice, theft, railing; et8wNo- 
Adrpar is perhaps included in the former part of the series, because 
of the close connexion of idolatry and sexual immorality in con- 
temporary practice, especially at Corinth. AolSopo, the freedom 
of personal abuse allowed among the Greeks is strikingly illustrated 
in the great speeches of Demosthenes and other Attic orators. ‘A 
fragment of the written (or unwritten?) ‘‘ Catechism of the Primitive 
Church,” as in Gal. v. 19-21,’ Weiss. 

11. kal tatra, ‘and all these things,’ a more emphatic and even 
horror-stricken expression than the mere rowiro. re before you 
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became Christians—you used to be. Cf. Robinson, J.T7.S. viz. p. 194. 
Cf. Hast and West, Jan. 1914, p. 35: ‘In that mission (Dornakal, 
Hyderabad) there are now 1500 adherents. In an address of welcome 
to the Bishop they said that before their conversion six years ago 
every single man and woman among them was a drunkard and a 
thief.’ 

adAAd areAovoacbe k.r.r. N. the force of the repeated dddd, so 
2 Cor. vii. 11; cf. i. 26. The aorists and & 7@ ovduare all point to 
Baptism as the definite event referred to. The verbs then describe 
preeminently the work of Gop upon them, constituting His claim and 
their responsibility, cf. Rom. viii. 30. The consequences are drawn 
explicitly in Rom. vi. 17 ff. Only in d&redovcacbe (mid.) is there a 
reminder of their part in this decisive transaction = ‘ you had your- 
selves washed free from all these things’: the washing was the work 
of Christ, but they had offered themselves for it, cf. Acts xxii. 16 
(mid.) and Aouvrpéy Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5: on mid. see M. p. 154 ff., 
162f. yiiocyre, ‘ye were consecrated,’ cf. i. 2, of the divine con- 
secration to the new life and character by the gift of the Holy Spirit: 
cf. Rom. xv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2. 

éS.xard0yre in the regular Pauline sense of Gon’s response to their 
act of faith, ‘ye were justified.’ While jy.do0nre emphasises their 
responsibility, éd:caccOynre gives the ground for hope that they will be 
enabled to fulfil their responsibility : Gon’s assistance is assured by His 
fundamental attitude and act towards them, cf. Rom. iil. 24 f., vi. 7. 

év TO dvopate T. K. H. I. Xp.: with Bamrifoua, Acts ii. 35, viii. 16 
(ev), x. 48, xix. 5 (es), cf. xxii. 16; Mt. xxviii. 19. 

kal év To mvevpat tr. 8. 4. Cf. Rom. viii. 9 n., 11, 14; supra 
ii. 11 f., iii. 16; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 1 Joh. iv. 2. 

The two clauses describe the fundamental character and power of 
the Christian life, given in baptism. It is a life in Christ, given in 
His name: and a life in the Spirit, given by Him and lived in His 
power. It is consequently wholly separate and diverse from the old 
heathen life and demands new principles, practices and habits. The 
contrast is expressed elsewhere as that between the old man and the 
new man, as a death and resurrection (Rom. vi. 1-6), as a new birth 
(Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Here it is expressed without metaphor 
as the direct meaning of baptism. 

It is possible that we have here a hint of the use of the triple Name 
in baptism. Cf. Robinson, J. 7. 9. vu. p. 194. 

12-20. In the last two sections (v. vi. 1-11) 8. Paul has dealt 
with two grave irregularities at Corinth, one particular, one common, 
In this section he deals more fully with the question of sexual sins, 
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which he has already referred to in v.9. The connexion of the three 
sections is not obvious. But there is a common element which 
appears in all, and that is, the failure on the part of the Corinthians 
to apply their faith to the decision of moral questions, whether the 
morals of sexual relations or the morals of social and economic 
relations. They had not realised how comprehensively all details 
and relations of life were dominated by the union with Christ effected 
in baptism. They knew that they had entered upon a new life in the 
spirit: they concluded that this life was sharply distinguished from 
the old life of flesh, but they interpreted this distinction as merely 
negative, as though the new life was simply an experience on a 
different plane, leaving the old life a matter of indifference, instead of 
interpreting it as a condition which transformed, remade, and used for 
new purposes the whole of man’s nature. It had not occurred to 
them, or at least to all of them, that the natural relations of sex, or 
the ordinary dealings of man with man in civil and economic society, 
came under the new influence. Consequently they tolerated conduct, 
in these respects, which to us seems utterly irreconcilable with 
Christian principle. But, in fact, the connexion of morality and 
religion, the moralising of religion and the spiritualising of morality, 
was to the pre-Christian world very largely a new and strange idea. 
What to us seems obvious, is in fact one of the most hard-won 
triumphs of the Gospel: if indeed it can be said yet to have been 
won. 

The moral insignificance of natural processes was commonly held 
in the contemporary philosophy: and carried especially by the Cynics 
to all lengths. Cf. Lietzm. Plummer (ad vi. 9) suggests that we 
must also include here the teaching of some Jews that belief in one 
Gop sufficed without holiness of life. But Hort (James p. 57) denies 
that there is any clear evidence of a Jewish origin for this view, and it 
is unnecessary to go further for an explanation than the prevailing 
Greek thought of the time. 

The real difficulty here is pointed out by Weiss. These sins have 
been already denounced as totally inconsistent with the Christian 
profession, and it has been assumed that the Corinthians admit this: 
but here, in the form of an argument against maintainers of ‘freedom’ 
for Christians in this matter, the reason for their incompatibility is 
carefully expounded. Weiss suggests that this passage vi. 12-20 and 
x. 1-22 (which he finds to be parallel in this respect) may possibly 
have belonged to an earlier letter, and have been closely connected. 

The object of this section then is to point out the limits of Christian 
freedom. It depends upon the relation of the Christian to Christ. 
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Christ is both the source of his life and the Lord of his actions; 
and from this relation no part of his life is removed. The union is 
effected by the Spirit, and is spiritual: and hence all the more affects 
the life in the body. And the obedience as to the Lord is due to the 
fact that the very condition of Christian life at all is the purchase at 
a price. The Christian is not his own but Christ’s. Cf. the same 
argument developed even more explicitly in Rom. vi, 12-23. 

12. wavTa pou tert «.t.A. So x. 23, At least some of the 
Corinthians must have asserted this principle of mdvra ékerrw, 
and it probably occurred in their letter, as embodying the principle of 
Christian liberty in reference to some of the questions they raised. 
Such external matters could not, they would argue, affect the inner 
spiritual freedom. It may be, as Lietzm. suggests, that Paul himself 
had used it, to justify himself as against Judaisers: but in neither of 
these passages is there anything to suggest that. It would conduce 
to clearness if the phrase were printed in inverted commas. 

GAN od mdvta cupdéper: the first limit is not so much convenience 
as advantage, assistance: Christian freedom must be such as to 
promote the true Christian character. Not all actions have that 
tendency. Cf. xii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 10. cuudépor (utilitas) was a 
technical term of popular Stoicism, and its identification with 7d 
dyabev the key to practical ethics. See Diog. Laert. vii. 98, Epictet. i. 
22,1. (Weiss.) 

GAN ovk éyo eEovevacrjcopay vad tivos. The emphasis is on 
ouk éyw, not on ve twos: the emphatic é¢yu suggests, not a contrast 
with what others may do, but the revolt of the whole man against the 
thought of being under the power of.... Cf. the emphatic ‘ not J,’ in 
answer to a question. éfovrvcPyocopat, vii. 4, Lk. xxii. 25 only, 
LXX. Only here apparently as the passive of ¢éeoriv wor. On the 
volitive future see M. p. 150. The play on words can be reproduced 
by paraphrase: as Ruth., ‘In all things I may do as I please, but I 
will not...let things do as they please with me.’ To use things 
indifferent so that they become by habit indispensable is the very 
negation of freedom: indulgence of passions as indifferent leads to 
slavery to the passions. 

13-20. td Bpdpara «.t.A. The argument appears to be this: 
there are certain natural processes (e.g. eating and digesting food) 
which belong wholly to the fleshly and transitory elements of man’s 
present condition, and will pass away with that: there are other 
natural processes (e.g. the sexual) which involve the action of the man, 
in the more permanent elements of his nature: his personality is 
definitely brought into play, his principles are exhibited and affected, 
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his body as the organ of his inner self is engaged. Consequently a 
distinction must be made as to the moral values of these twe classes. 
The former class has in itself no moral significance: it acquires such 
(see c. viii.) only through the circumstances of particular men and 
their social relations. The latter class on the other hand has a moral 
value, in itself: because it directly affects the man’s relations to other 
men and to Gop, the organic body being the instrument by which he 
himself enters into these relations. The Christian statement of 
this fact is embodied, then, in two considerations. (v. 14) First, the 
body, as organ of the spirit, has a part destined for it in the future 
resurrection life, just as the Lord was raised in His human Body, 
however transformed, cf. c.xv. Secondly, the body has its use in the 
present regenerate life, as in its degree an instrument of the Lord 
acting on the man’s spirit, and using his body for His own purposes 
(cf. Rom. xii. 1, 2): the body has its union with the one Lord, and 
its service to render to Him; and this makes all satisfaction of 
its passions, which has no other end than such satisfaction, a 
disloyalty to the Lord (15, 16, 17a), a misuse of the man’s own 
nature (18, cf. Rom. i, 24) and a denial of the ownership rights of 
Gop (19, 20). 

This distinction of natural processes and assertion of the moral 
significance of some is in direct contradiction of current Cynic asser- 
tions of the indifference of all natural processes, and runs counter to 
the whole tendency of contemporary Greek thought and practice. It 
is based on two fundamentally Christian positions: the essential 
unity of man’s nature, and the actual living union of men with the 
risen Lord. : 

13. td Bpdpara ry Kola. Sc. éoriv, ‘belong to,’ ‘are for.’ Cf. 
Mk vii. 19 || Mt. xv. 17. It is quite possible that this phrase may 
have been used by the Corinthians in an argument, by way of an 
instance (cf. below), for the moral unimportance of bodily actions: 
these things, they may have argued, do not matter. §S. Paul adopts 
the phrase, but shows how narrowly it applies. The words are 
especially appropriate to a discussion of meats, as clean and unclean, 
which was apparently part of the Corinthian letter: hence the article 
Ta Pp. 

6 Oeds... KaTapyroet, ie. at the Parousia when the final state of man 
will be introduced. 

70 8t copa k.t.A. We have here §. Paul’s characteristic distinction 
between body and flesh: see on Rom. vi. 6, xii. 1, and ef. Weiss, 
p. 160 f. ‘The body is not for that fornication, which some justify 
(rm), but for the Lord.’ It is clear that §. Paul is combating a 
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definite view taken at Corinth. Here he makes the point that the 
Lord, as Master of Christians, has a claim to the service of the body 
as well as the spirit: and he enforces the claim by the startling clause 
6 k. T@ oépati, ‘the Lord is for the body,’ i.e. the Lord has not 
only redeemed the body together with the spirit by His death and 
resurrection, but also now imparts the life which enables man to 
render service through his body; the idea is expanded in v. 15, cf. 
Rom. viii. 11, 13. 

14. 6 8 Oeds k.7.A. in contrast with 6 dé Geds—xarapynoe 13: the 
destruction of the merely fleshly and transitory does not prevent the 
preservation of the body in its higher uses. 

Kal Tov KUptov yy. gives the ground for the certainty expressed in 
the next clause—the certainty being given by the relation established 
between the Lord and us. 

It is important to notice that for 8. Paul the very thought of the 
resurrection implies the resurrection of the body, whether in the case 
of the Lord or of ‘us.’ Only if this is borne in mind, is the con- 
nexion between vv. 13, 14 clear. The question as to the meaning of 
the resurrection of the body is reserved for c. xv. Here the practical 
ethical consequence of the belief is drawn. 

jpas, us, in our full nature; as the Lord was raised in His full 
nature. So that yuas and 7d cwpya juwv here express the same 
idea. 

éEeyepet here and Rom. ix. 17 (sensu alio) only. The preposition 
probably has a ‘perfectionising’ force, cf. M. p. 112, ‘both raised 
...and will raise up....’ 

There are two variants: (1) é&jye.pev = raised up us in the raising 
of the Lord, of the ideal resurrection of the Christian, through his 
baptismal union with the Lord, cf. Rom. vi. (2) ééeyetpe, here the 
present expresses the same sense as the future, but as a certain fact 
of Gon’s action rather than as an anticipation. 

Sid THs Suvdpews adtod, by the same exercise of His power, as 
was exhibited in the raising of Jesus, cf. Rom. i. 4; Acts ii. 33; 
Eph. i. 19f.; Phi. iii. 10. It is mentioned here as certifying the 
expectation, and marking the, not natural but, divine character of the 
event. 

15. ov« olSare x.t.A. introduces the further consequence of the 
relation to the Lord, implied in 14: if the Christian is one with his 
Lord, his body is a member of Christ for use in His service and at His 
direction. ov« oiSare implies an appeal to acknowledged teaching: 
they have been taught and accepted this principle: and yet some 
ignore ib. 
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7A couaTa ¥. peXn Xprorod, closely || in thought to Rom. vi. 13 ff. 
Ta pé\y = 7d oGua, dma = pédy. It is a detailed application of the 
thought of xii. 27, ‘ you are Christ’s body and each severally Christ’s 
members’: then, if you, both spirit and body, are Christ’s members, 
it follows that your bodies are Christ’s members. suédos, a member = 
part of a living organism adapted and used for the purposes of its life. 

dpas ov, ‘well then, shall I take away the members of the Christ, 
and make them members of an harlot?’ aipew = ‘to take up, lift,’ 
Lk. iv. 11; Joh. v. 8, or ‘to take away,’ Lk. xxiii. 18; Joh. xi. 48; 
Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 14: here the latter: they are taken away from 
their proper use and Master. 

16-20. 7 otk olSare k.7.A., the verse explains répyns uédyn: and the 
argument depends on Gen. i. 27, ii. 18, 24, cf. Mt. xix. 5; Hph. vy. 31. 
The fundamental idea is the union of man and woman to lead a 
common life, as the natural state ordained by Gop: then the moral 
value of the union depends upon both partners’ realising the true 
objects of the union, as intended by Gop; marriage is such a true 
union, having for its object the association in a common life for the 
service of Gop and the bringing up of children in His service. 
Tq wépvy marks the distortion of the object of union; the associations 
of the word imply that the object of the union is merely the satisfac- 
tion of individual desire ; the union itself is not a union of spirit or 
inner life, but a union of body or the mere individual lives of the two 
for their own satisfaction (n. 8. Paul does not say one flesh) ; it is not 
a merely fleshly connexion, as it involves the union of sentiment and 
interests, but it is on the low level. It is this distortion or limitation 
of the objects which makes such a union inconsistent with the 
Christian’s relation to the Lord, which involves a union of spirit, and 
therefore a consecration to the highest objects of human life, the 
service of Gop, not mutual satisfaction (cf. Eph. iv. 17-20). Then 
v. 18 brings out the further fact that the satisfaction of the sexual 
desires for their own sakes, without consideration of the ends for 
which they were ordained, by emphasising the lower activities of the 
body and ignoring their consecration, is a sin against the body itself, 
and reacts upon the whole personality in a way in which no other sin 
does: because, v. 19, in its true relation the body is the shrine of the 
Holy Spirit, i.e. that in and through which the Holy Spirit enables 
man to offer his due service to Gop—due because (v. 20) a man does 
not belong to himself: he was bought for a price and owes service to 
his Master, and must ‘glorify’ his Master by service in body and 
spirit. 

16. oldare. Lft notices that this word occurs ten times in this Ep. 
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(6 in this chap. and iii. 16, v. 6, ix. 13, 24): the Cor. had probably 
used it freely in their letter: only twice elsewhere in S. Paul (Rom. vi. 
16, xi. 2). Cf. James iv. 4. 

6 8 KoAAspevos : KoANGo Ha = to attach oneself to, keep company 
with, as a permanent relation. Cf. Mt. xix. 5 (Gen. ii. 24), Lk. xv. 
15; Acts v. 13, ix. 26, x. 28, xvii. 34. Cf. also Deut. vi. 13, x. 20, 
Kiprov rov Gedy cov poByOjoy...cal mpos avrov Ko\dAnOHoy: Ps. Ixxii. 28. 

€covrar yap, dyoiy, Gen. ii. 24. See above. 

17. é€v myedpo in contrast with éy cGua v. 16—the full personal life 
of spirit, in antithesis to the mere individual bodily life of low and 
limited relations; when thus limited cdua sinks to cdpé. N. the 
very remarkable assertion, thrown out as obviously accepted, that the 
union in spirit of the believer with the Lord is no less real and close 

‘in its far higher sphere than the natural union of man and wife. 
See Mackintosh, Person of Jesus Christ, p. 332. 

18. dedvyere THY topvelav. Against this sin there is no defence but 
flight, avoidance of the occasion itself, and even of the imagination of 
it. Cf. ch. x. 14 (n. the connexion of idolatry and impurity), 
2 Tim. ii. 22. The ‘flight’ includes the precept wh cvvavaulyrvoba 
y. 9 (Weiss). Note the strength given here by the asyndeta. 

Tay dpapTnwa K.T.A.,a very difficult statement. Even if we take 
mopvela to include all forms of unchastity, it is still not easy to see 
how it can be distinguished in this quality from intemperance or, as 
some suggest, from suicide. In the former case there is the same 
misuse of bodily appetites; in the latter, a complete destruction of the 
bodily life. Edwards suggests that ‘the meaning is that fornication 
institutes a relation which affects the sinner’s personality,’ cOua 
having the same meaning asin v.16. This perbaps gives the right 
clue: suicide at least may be regarded as directly affecting only the 
life in the flesh: intemperance, perhaps, as affecting the bodily 
conditions in a less intimate degree. The main point is certainly true 
that no sin so deeply undermines the character and whole life in the 
body: it is not merely a misuse of a particular appetite, but a falsifying 
of the relations in which the man stands to others and to Gon, a mis- 
direction and contamination of the whole personality ; a degrading of 
love into lust. It is clear from the whole passage, as Goudge (ad loc.) 
points out, and especially from the contrast between vv. 13 and 14, that 
cpa is regarded by 8. Paul as much more than the fleshly organism ; 
it is the living organism, which as living has a unity and a 
aay a character. This idea reappears in c. xv. Cf. also 
Rom. i. 24f. and Weiss’ qu. from Musonius (ed. ee p. 65). 

6 & eis Cf. M. p. 42 f, 
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éxrds Tod owpatos, the same phrase but in a different sense occurs 
2 Cor. xii. 2: here = is outside himself, does not affect (in the same 
way) his whole personality. In this sin he gives himself through his 
body to the false service. 

eis TO (Sov o. ap. and so sins against his own body, by perverting it 
to these low and false uses. 

19. 1 ovK olSate k.T.d., by contrast, they are reminded of the true 
use of the body; it isa shrine of the indwelling Spirit, used by Him 
for the service of Gop. Cf. iii. 16: but n. here S. Paul speaks of the 
individual body and personal consecration, there of the social body and 
the duty of edification. In these words S. Paul brings the question 
of the treatment of the body into direct dependence on the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. 

Tov év iply ay. wvedparos, cf. ii. 12: there the indwelling Spirit is 
the source of illumination of the mind, here the claim and the agent 
of consecration of all personal activities; 1 Thess. iv. 8 is closely 
parallel. In both places it is an appeal to the baptismal consecration, 
ef. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iii. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 4. N. év vutv: the Spirit 
dwells in the human spirit, and the body, the whole personality, 
becomes a shrine. 

otk éoré éautdv. He goes back to the fundamental character 
of the relation established by the Cross between the Christian and 
Gop: they belong, in the fullest sense, to One who has the right of 
purchase to claim their undivided service: the argument is elaborated 
in Rom. vi. 15-23. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 15; Rom. vii. 4. 

20. yyopdo Onre...TywHs : SO Vii. 23 in another but related connexion. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii.1; Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3, 4: the price is the ‘blood’ of Christ. 
ayop. as distinct from AurpodcAar and cognates emphasises the passing 
into the new allegiance, leaving unexpressed the release from the 
old tyranny. Both phrases emphasise the cost of redemption, as an 
appeal to the heart of the redeemed. On the whole class of expres- 
sions see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 18. tums = simply ‘at a price.’ Cf. 
Deissmann (L. von O., p. 243 ff.) on the redemption of slaves. 

Weiss (p. 168) points out that the best Stoic teaching enforced 
the duty of chastity (cw@poctvy )( dxohacia) on the ground of self- 
respect: incontinence degrades the man and puts him on a level with 
the beasts. §. Paul shares the thought of respect due to self; but he 
brings in the new motive of religious duty, based upon the new 
relation of man to Gop in Christ. The difficulties of phrases and 
arguments in this passage, especially the new sense given to cwua, 
show that the whole course of thought was strange and new, that it 
was difficult for 8. Paul as well as his readers to work out with 
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theoretical precision this newly conceived dependence of morals upon 
religious thought and feeling, in order to confute effectively the 
libertine tendencies among the Corinthians. 

Sotdcarte 84 Tov Qedv: ‘glorify then the Gop who so purchased 
you and who dwells in you by His Spirit.’ Sofdicare, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 13; Joh. xiii. 31, xiv. 13, xvii. 1, 4: in these passages 
the phrase is expanded beyond the usual meaning of utterance 
by word of praise to Gop and acknowledgment of Him, to express 
the vindication, as it were, and exhibition before the world of the 
power and character of Gop as manifested in the actions and lives 
of those who are His. It is in fact the same idea as is expressed in 
such passages as xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 18, and (negatively) Rom. iii. 23 (see 
note). 8y used occasionally in N.T. (as class.) to emphasise a request 
or command; cf. Lk. ii. 15, Acts vi. 3, xiii. 2, xv. 36; nearly = ovy. 

év to copat. d. = in the personal activities of your body : the év 
perhaps not strictly instrumental, but to mark the sphere of action. 
Cf. Rom. xii. 1. The immediate reference is to chastity, but it is not 
limited to that. The chastity of Christians was one of the most 
astonishing effects of their religion, in the eyes of contemporaries. 
Cf. v. Dobsch., p. 45. 


CHAPTER VII 


C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE CoRINTHIANS. 


S. Paul passes to certain definite questions raised by the 
Corinthians and deals first with the question of marriage: 

(a) Marriage. 

I. In answer to a definite question S. Paul advises that while 
celibacy is good, it is wise for men and women to be married (3) and 
to fulfil the object of marriage with mutual consideration. (6) But 
this is laid down not as a command but as sympathetic advice: his 
own wish is for himself and others to be celibate: but each has his gift 
to be exercised as he finds best. Il. v. 8. Unmarried persons and 
widows would do well to remain so: but if they are not continent they 
should marry. (10) For married (Christians) divorce is prohibited on 
the authority of the Lord. (11) By others, that is, in the case of mixed 
unions, the union should be maintained unless the heathen partner 
wishes to dissolve it: for the consecration of the Christian partner 
extends to the other, as it does, of course, to the children of Christians. 
(15) If the heathen partner wishes to separate, no difficulty should 
be put in the way ; there is no binding union, and peace is the basis 
of our calling. The salvation of the heathen partner may be in 
question. 

1. mepl 8& av éypdate: the first reference to the Corinthian — 
letter: S. Paul has first dealt with matters which had come to him 
by report ; which he might have ignored ; but felt bound to deal with: 
now he passes to questions definitely put to him by the Corinthians. 
If we knew the exact form of and reasons for the questions, much 
that is obscure in the answers would be clear. 

kadoy dvOpdaw «.T.A., the reason is given in vv. 26, 29f., 35. It 
is not a question of a principle or of an ideal: there is no hint 
that S. Paul regards the celibate life as morally superior to the 
married life: it is throughout a question of ‘ what is well,’ desirable, 
profitable, under present circumstances, i.e. the strain and stress 
of the Christian life as experienced by the Corinthians, in their 
heathen surroundings, and in the presence of the expected end. For 
xanov in this sense cf. ix. 15, Rom. xiy. 21; Gal. iv. 18; Mkix. 42f.; 
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the thought is expressed by uakapwwrépa (40), KadGs, xpetooor mojo 
(37, 38), ro ctpdopor (35), Td evoxnmov (35). The form of expression 
suggests that S. Paul is here admitting to some extent a position 
urged by the Corinthians in their letter. He limits his admission by 
putting the whole question on the ground of the higher expediency. 
We may conclude that there was a strongly ascetic teaching at 
Corinth, which was manifested in the letter. 

2. 8d 8 tds mopvetas = owing to the prevalence of acts of fornica- 
tion, which they were aware of at Corinth. There was no public 
opinion in favour of purity: slavery and religion alike fostered the 
practice of promiscuous indulgence. For the plural cf. Mk vii. 21, 
|| Mt. only. This state of opinion inevitably would make celibate 
purity more difficult and less believable. Hence he advises marriage as 
a general rule, though in v. 7 he will indicate the ground of excep- 
tions. trv éavtTov yuvatka éyéTw, ‘let him have his own wife, a wife 
of his own’: not ‘keep’ as though this were a forbidding of divorce: 
that is dealt with later. The form of the whole sentence (xa\ov—éeyérw) 
throws the stress on the 6é clause, and hints that the Corinthian letter 
had advocated celibacy. §S. Paul admits an advantage in celibacy, 
but holds that it was outweighed, as things were, by its dangers. 

3. TH yuvark( K.7.A.: he passes to the mutual duties of husband and 
wife in marriage: sexual intercourse is to be regulated by mutual 
consideration, and to be suspended only in the interests of their 
religious life, and that not permanently. 

4. | yuvy x.7.X. gives the reason for the injunction of v. 3. 

ov« eEovordter, has not authority over, the right to use as she wills: 
see on yi. 12. The principle has already been traced to its source in 
vi. 16. 

5. et pate dy, cf. Lk. ix. 13; 2 Cor. xiii. 5 only: the 7 seems to 
add an element of uncertainty to the exception: ‘ unless perhaps’ ; 
dv, if genuine, = in a particular case, further limiting the exception. 
See M. p. 169. ék ouppdvov, ‘by agreement.’ This phrase is illus- 
trated from Pap. by Deissm. B.S. 11. p. 82 b. tva cxoddonte ‘ with 
a view to getting leisure for’: oxoddftew here only in N.T. exe. Lk. 
xii. 25, || Mt. : here ‘ to be at leisure for, to apply oneself to.’ The 
aor. = to get leisure. Here clearly a special concentration on prayer 
isimplied. +H mpoo., your (duty of) prayer. Cf. Bremen Pap. icd de 
bre ob} pé\dAw Oew oxordfew ef yu mporepov draptiaw Tov vidy jov. 
(M. M. Ezpos.). 

éml +O avrdé = together, cf. Mt. xxii. 34; Lk. xvii. 85 (écovra) ; 
Acts 1. 15, ii. 1, 44, al. ; infra xi. 20, xiv. 23. 

6. Katd ovvyvepny, only here in N.T.; not in LXX: ef. Sir. prol. 
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11 (2 Mace. xiv. 20 alio sensu), =‘ by way of allowance, consideration,’ 
as the result of fellow-feeling. 

ov kar émirayrv: throughout the discussion, advice and command 
are strictly distinguished: he commands only when he can allege 
a commandment of the Lord: he advises as a friend, guided and 
instructed by the Spirit. 

7. @O€\o 8 «.7.A. ‘I wish all men to be as I wish myself to be’ 
—not ‘as Iam’ (see Acts xxvi. 29). 

dAXa, a qualification of his wish : he feels he has no right to dictate 
the manner in which men may exercise the gift which each has from 
Gop, whether in the life of celibacy or in the life of marriage. It is 
fundamental that each has his own endowment of grace; but the 
conditions under which (otrws) that endowment is to be exercised differ ; 
and neither can be said to be better than the other. This clause puts 
in the strongest form the fact that 8. Paul does not recognise a moral 
superiority in the celibate life: but only an advantage in existing 
circumstances. He has found his own line in celibacy: others find 
theirs in marriage: each is responsible to Gop and to Gop alone. 
For continency as a ‘gift’ cf. Wisd. viii. 21; 1 Clem. xxxviii. 2 
(Weiss). 

8-16. Aéyw S8¢«.7.A. He returns to his advice to the unmarried 
(8, 9), to married Christians (10, 11), to Christians wedded to heathen 
(12, 16). 

8. dyayos may include the whole class, but more naturally here, in 
contrast with x#pais, it refers to unmarried men, whether bachelors or 
widowers, and ynpa to unmarried women: there is justification for both 
uses in current Greek (see L. & 8.). Otherwise if d-yamou includes all, 
then yjpar must be understood to be specially mentioned because their 
desolate condition would make marriage more desirable in their case. 
The special treatment of ypa: in v. 39 has brought rats xjpars here 
under suspicion: some take it as an interpolation: others read rois 
xhpows, for which there is much to be said. 

9. e St odk éyKpatevovrar, cf. ix. 25: ‘if they are without the 
necessary self-control’: the word is late (Arist. first) but found in the 
literary xowy (see Nageli). It is interesting to note that Phrynichus 
(Rutherford, p. 500) rejects the word dxparevecOar and recommends 
ovk éykpareverOar as more correct. The negative ov« is correct, as 
being closely connected with the verb. Cf. Goodwin, M. and T, 
384-7. 

yapnodtocav, ‘let them get married.’ On the form cf. Blass, p. 52. 
mupovo0ar. Cf. 2 Cor. xi, 29: here = to burn with passion. 

10. tots yeyapykdovy, ‘to those who are married.’ TmapayyéAewv, 
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‘to charge with authority.’ Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 2 (Milligan’sn.). S. Paul 
is here speaking directly to Christians only. 

ovK éy® aAAd 6 Kuptos. Cf. dia roi Kuplov, 1 Thess. iv. 2. The 
reference must be to the saying recorded in Mt. xix. 6 (Lk. xvi. 18): 
ef. ix. 14, xi. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 15 (but see Milligan ad loc.). There 
is no hint of the exception suggested in Mt. xix. 9. It can scarcely 
be decided whether this implies that the Corinthians had in their 
hands a collection of sayings of the Lord (e.g. ‘Q’), or whether 
8. Paul is here referring simply to the oral communication of such 
sayings in their early instruction. But in any case the reference is 
to an acknowledged order of the Lord’s, not to a special revelation. 

py XeprcOyvar, ‘is not to be separated,’ clearly by her own action : 
the passive aor. here approximates in meaning to the middle: see 
Me, p. 162:f. 

ll. édv St kal xwpioOy=if she has in fact been separated,’ see M., 
p. 186. This contemplates a separation taking place in spite of the 
command, i.e. by the action of the husband. A case is put in which 
the husband, in violation of the Christian law, divorces his wife. A 
rule is then given for the divorced wife: she is not free to marry 
again: she must remain as she is unless she can be reconciled to her 
husband: ywpic6n = dgde0n. Probably such a case had occurred, and 
was one of the reasons for the question being asked. St Paul’s 
ruling illustrates very clearly his conception of the permanence of the 
marriage tie. It cannot refer to a separation having taken place 
before the parties became Christians, because that case is dealt with 
presently. 

12-16. tots 8 Aouwrois «.t.A. These cases deal with mixed 
marriages. Observe the careful distinction, \éyw not maparyyé\\w, 
and éya, ovx 6 xpos. The underlying principle is not clear. S. Paul 
evidently does not put these marriages on a level with Christian 
marriage ; he appears to estimate them by the current standard, as 
practically dissoluble by consent, having no further validity than is 
given by the intentions of the parties when entering into the union. 
So at the outset he distinguishes between rols yeyaynkoow and Trois 
Aorots. Probably the distinction had already been made in the 
Corinthian letter. He does not state that the Christian partner is 
free to marry again, but the fact that he does not forbid it seems 
like allowance; cf. 15). It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
fundamental basis of marriage in the divine law of human nature 
(Gen. ii.) : and it requires the word of the Lord, already referred to, 
to be strictly limited to members of the Jewish nation, and, by con- 
sequence, to members of the Christian Church. It looks as if here, 
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as above, he is giving the best advice he can in the actual circum- 
stances, and not pressing his principles to their full conclusion. 
Does this warrant a radical distinction in the treatment of Christian 
and civil marriage? 

12. rots 8 Aowrots = to all others: that is all who are not 
married in a full Christian marriage. This must be the meaning, 
because otherwise all cases have been already enumerated, un- 
married, widows, and married. 

Aéyo éyss, odx 6 Kdptos, see above, and cf. v. 25. 

adSedpds, one of the Christian Society. dmorov: as of murrevovres 
= Christians, so adm. = non-Christians. ovvev8Soxeil, Lk. xi. 48; 
Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20; Rom. i. 22 and here only : ‘agrees with him’ 
to continue the connexion. Jewish law forbade mixed marriages: 
S. Paul is here dealing only with marriages contracted before either 
partner became a Christian ; he does not sanction Christians entering 
into such marriages, cf. v. 39 uovov év Kuply. 

14. wylacra. ydp «.t.A. The Christian partner is dyos, nyea- 
guévos (See on i. 2): and the question arises whether the Christian 
partner’s ayw7ns is forfeited or impaired by association with the 
heathen partner. §. Paul’s answer is that good is stronger than 
evil, that the consecration of the Christian partner asserts itself over 
the other, so that the heathen partner comes under conseczation, just 
as children of Christians are ‘consecrated’ by the mere fact that 
they are children of consecrated persons. The conception depends 
upon the fact that dys and dydfw primarily refer not to moral 
character, but to the state in relation to Gop, and the claim of Gop on 
the person, even antecedently to the personal response to that claim. 
Cf. Davidson, O. T. Theol. p. 145. ‘In its original sense ‘‘ holy,” 
when applied to Gop or to men, does not express a moral quality...it 
expresses rather a relation, simply belonging to Jehovah: though it 
naturally became filled out with contents....Men who belonged to 
Jehovah must have the same ethical character, at least, and the same 
purity.’ Here the word must be used in its primary meaning, as 
consecrated to, claimed by Gop. Cf. Rom. xi. 6 and note there. 

év TH yuvauxl = ‘in (the consecration of) his wife’: either in- 
strumental ‘by’ as in Heb. x. 10, 29, cf. xiii. 12, Rom. xv. 16, or ‘as 
united with,’ cf. i. 2. 

émel dpa: for this idiomatic use of éwei = ‘ otherwise,’ cf. y. 10, 
xiv. 16, xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6, xi. 6; Heb. ix. 26, x. 2 only. See 
Field on Rom, xi. 22. dpa = contrary to your conviction or expecta- 
tion, ‘after all.’ Cf. v. 10; frequ. in the argumentative style of Rom. 
Cf. infra xy. 14, 15, 18 and elsewhere, 
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va téxvo, Spav, ‘the children of you Christians’: the argument is 
by analogy from their conyiction about the children of Christian 
matriage, to the heathen partners of mixed marriages. This would 
seem to show that these children were not baptised, or rather that 
their ‘ consecration’ in virtue of their parents’ position would be the 
ground, rather than the consequence, of their baptism. As the 
parents belong to Gop, so the children belong to Him: they are dya 
(see above), not dkd0apra = unclean or alienfrom Gop. Cf. Acts 
x. 14, 28; 2 Cor. vi. 17; Mk vii. 19, in the ritual sense : the anti- 
thesis illustrates clearly the meaning of dy.os and dyidfw in this 
passage. 

vey S€, ‘but in fact,’ ‘as things are.’ 

15. xwpl{erar, mid. ‘ takes himself off.’ 

od ScSotAwtrar = ‘has not been bound so as to lose freedom of 
action,’ cf. Rom. vii. 2 6édera:. This seems to involve the permissi- 
bility of another marriage. 

éy Tots Tovovrots = ‘in the cases above described,’ i.e. in their 
mixed marriages. 

éy 8t ecipyvy K.7.A. The connexion is difficult : (1) this clause may 
be taken as giving a positive expression to what has been stated 
negatively in ov dedovhwrat x.r.’. The Christian has not sacrificed 
his freedom by such a marriage but may, by acquiescing in the separa- 
tion, take the line of peace which is the permanent atmosphere or 
condition of the Christian calling: he need not oppose the separation 
and so create a condition of worry and mutual antagonism; v. 16 will 
then suggest that the only reason for persisting in such a marriage is 
the hope of saving the heathen partner, and that that hope is too 
indefinite to justify persistence in a situation which makes Christian 
peace difficult or impossible. 

(2) Or the clause may be taken as qualifying the whole preceding 
part of the verse, and summing up generally the advice given in 
12-15a. The governing attitude of the Christian partner should be 
to preserve peace, either by continuing in the partnership or by allow- 
ing, though not initiating, a separation. The Christian peace is 
promoted both by maintaining the connexion if the other wishes it, 
and by giving it up, if that is the other’s wish. The condition is to 
be accepted and the best use made of it: for it is always possible 
(v. 16) that the Christian partner may be the instrument of saving the 
other. In this case the ef cwoers expresses the hope which can be 
based on the principle involved in yylacra: x.7.-. v. 14. This gives a 
rather more satisfactory sense to v. 16 and also provides a better 
transition to the argument which begins in v, 17, the argument for 
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carrying out Christian principles in all conditions of life, whatever 
they may be. On the whole, this interpretation is to be preferred as 
giving greater consistency to the whole passage, and as being more in 
accordance with S. Paul’s general teaching. 

év eiprvy...KékAnkev... describe the permanent condition of the call 
which has been received and still persists. Of. Eph. iv. 4; Col. iii. 
15; 1 Thess. iv. 7, ‘the essential basis or condition of the call’ 
(Milligan). This condition dictates the conduct of the called. 

KéxAnkev tpas 6 Oeds, of course, of the calling to be Christians. 
Whether we read vuds or iyuas makes little difference. 

16. rl ydp ol8as..el cdoes ‘for how dost thou know. . whether (or 
not) thou shalt save...’ ‘ed odcers is indeterminate, and holds an even 
balance between ére cwoes, and 6re uy cdces’: Field, who cft LXX, 
2 Kings (Sam.) xii. 22; Joel ii. 14; Jonah iii. 9. There is no other 
instance of this ef w. fut. in N.T., but cf. i. 16, Joh. ix. 25. 

17-24. St Paul passes from command and advice in detail to the 
statement of a general principle, which applies to the cases under con- 
sideration, as well as more widely to all cases of conduct. The 
principle is that the faithful response to the Christian calling is the 
one thing that matters: as long as that can be rendered, the condi- 
tions and circumstances in which a man finds himself are matters of 
indifference. It is not that the Christian is unaffected by those 
conditions, but that the one thing he has to care for is, how he can 
best serve his Lord in those conditions. He does not take account, 
explicitly, of the case in which the conditions themselves might lead to 
a direct conflict with Christian duty: but the principle he lays down, 
that Christian duty is paramount, would provide the answer, if such 
a case arose. It is remarkable, further, that he does not state the 
application of the principle to the cases he is dealing with in the rest 
of this chapter. S. Paul first states the principle in the widest 
terms, and declares it to be the basis of all particular instructions he 
gives to Churches (17): then he gives two instances, first of a ritual 
distinction between religious groups, circumcision and uncireumcision 
(18, 19), summing up with a concise statement of the principle (20): 
then, a social distinction, slavery and freedom, over against which he 
places the significance of Christian freedom won by the Lord and 
of the obligation to slavery to the same Lord (21-23): and finally 
again states the principle in a still more explicit form (24), 

17. et pa = ‘howbeit,’ ‘only,’ cf. Blass, p. 216. The detailed 
advice of the last section is supplemented by a general principle. 
This general principle applies, in fact, to the whole preceding section 
vv, 1-16; and W. H. text indicates this by the spacing. It is as if 
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8. Paul gladly turned from the detailed advice, of which he felt the 
limits and possible inadequacy, to a broad principle which Christians 
must learn to apply for themselves. 

exdoTw...€xaorrov are taken out of their proper place in the relative 
clause to emphasise the individual character of the duty of decision, 
corresponding to the individual character of gift and calling, Cf. 
2 Cor. ii. 4 ri dydrny iva yvOre. 

@S pepepikey 6 KYptos, ‘as the Lord has assigned to each his proper 
gift’: cf. Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. x. 13 (6 eds). pepltw = to divide 
into portions: w. dat. = to apportion to each his share. The thought 
here is not of the station in life but of the yapioua given by the Lord, 
who assigns to each servant his task and his equipment for executing 
the task: cf. v. 7: so 6 ktptos is appropriately used, as of the Master 
who has the right to claim service on the terms He prescribes. Cf. 
Heb. ii. 4. 

as KékAnKev 6 Beds, ‘on the lines of the call which Gop has given.’ 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7; Gal. v. 13, expressed more fully Eph. iv. 1 délws 
mepimarhoar THs KAnoews 7s ExAnOnre and 1 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Pet. i. 15. 
The call or calling is, as always in 8. Paul (and in N.T.) the call in 
Christ, to be a Christian. The point is that each man is to maintain 
in his daily life (wepurareirw) the full character of his Christian 
calling, and to use to the full the gifts apportioned to him by the 
Lord ‘whose he is and whom he serves’: and this, under whatever 
conditions he may be when he is called and after he has been 
called. These conditions are unimportant relatively to the paramount 
duty. 

Os.,.ovTws =‘ in a manner corresponding to....’ 

mepitare(t@, of the whole conduct and management of daily life in 
all its relations. An instance of a walk corresponding to the call 
has just been given in the advice to the Christian in v. 15, being 
based upon the principle that Gop has called us é elpjyp. 

Kal ovtws K.7.A., cf. xi. 34, xvi. 1; Tit.i. 5. ‘On this principle I 
am in the habit of giving ordinances in all the Churches’: n. not 
Tovro or Taira but ovrws; he states the general principle on which he 
gives his instructions, whenever these were required: all such instruc- 
tions are directed to promoting a life and conduct corresponding to the 
call, év tats éxkAnolas mdacats, cf. xiv. 33. 

18, mepurerpmpevos K.T.A., the first instance of conditions is that of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, a ritual distinction between re- 
ligious groups, which ceases to be of any importance when the persons 
have passed by Gon’s call into the Christian state: and the ritual 
marks need not be obliterated, 
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19. ddAd typyots évToAdy cot, ‘but keeping Gop’s command- 
ments is something’: the adda introduces the negative to ovdév éoriw: 
rT. & Qe.-is || ovrws mepurateirw v. 17: what Christians have to think 
about is not whether they are circumcised or uncircumcised but 
whether they are keeping Gov’s commandments, walking in a manner 
corresponding to their calling. trpyovs only here in this sense: but 
the verb is frequent with évroAai and such-like words. 

20. €Exaoros év TH KAjoe: Wf ékAYOy K.7.A. ‘let each man in the 
calling wherewith he was called in this calling abide’: the principle 
that the Christian is to be faithful to his Christianity is restated, 
before further instances of conditions are cited. 7 is attracted from jv 
which is the ‘cognate’ accus.: knots and ékAyOy both refer to Gon’s 
call, as before: év ravty would be superfluous if it did not serve to 
emphasise the paramount claim of the Christian calling over the 
demands of all other conditions and circumstances. ‘ First and fore- 
most you are a Christian: stick to that, whatever way of life you 
find yourself in.’ 

21. SovdAos ekAyWOns K.7.A. He passes to the most fundamental 
distinction of civil and social status, to take a crucial instance of the 
real indifference of such conditions in comparison with the claim 
of Gop:= were you called (became a Christian) when you were a 
slave?’ py cou pedéra, ‘don’t care about that, i.e. about being a 
slave.’ Cf. Mk iv. 38, xii. 14 al. 

GAN ei Kal Sdvacai K.7.A. ‘but if you can become free, seize the 
opportunity, rather than not.’ This rendering is justified by the fact 
that xpyoo is the aor. imperative, and that tense marks the entry 
into a new ‘ use,’ rather than the continuance of one already there: 
see M. Prol. pp. 173 f. pp. 122 f. According to this S. Paul recom- 
mends a Christian slave to become free if he can. But the more 
commonly adopted tr. is ‘But even if you can become free, use your 
state of slavery rather than not,’ in which case the opposite advice is 
given. The present imperative would be certainly more suitable to 
this meaning, if it is not absolutely required: n. that Chrysostom 
explains ua\dov ypnoar by uaddov dovdeve, where by a true instinct he 
substitutes the present for the aorist. See Field. It is curiously 
difficult to decide either from the context or from general considera- 
tions which advice §. Paul meant or was likely to give: and com- 
mentators differ freely. Field considers that the particles d\N ei Kal 
are decisive in favour of the second meaning. Evans on the other 
hand argues that while the phrase ef cal 6. is ambiguous and leaves 
both renderings open, the tense. of xpyoat (as above) is decisive: he 
supplies r@ d’vacbar éNedOepos yevéoOar: further, that to supply rp 
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dovdelg is far-fetched, against the tense and meaning of xpyoa (= 
‘avail yourself of’) and must have been expressed with xpd or dmoypa. 
Lietzm., Heinrici, von Dobschiitz, Weiss all take the second rendering, 
after Chrysostom. 

For paddov= ardor 4 uy cf. Polyb. Schweigh. Ind. ‘magis hoe 
quam alterum, quam aliud qualis.’ Cf. Phil. i. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 2; 
supra v. 2a. 

22. 6 ydp év kuplw KhyPels Sotdos .7.A. ‘ the slave who was called 
in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman’: this is a reason for making him- 
self free externally as well; since he is already free internally. 

év kuptw. See Rom. xiv. 6. N. the anarthrous xvpios = xpicrds is 
only found after a prep. (év, v6, ov) or in the gen. with another 
subst. = ‘one who is Lord.’ For kadetv év see on v. 15: the phrase 
itself is unique; cf. 1 Pet. v.10. It marks the ‘call’ as Christian, 
‘the Lord’ gives the distinctive character to the call, as it involves 
union with Him. Here it is strictly superfluous, as xd7beis could 
mean nothing else than the Christian calling: but it is inserted 
because of the argument leading to dwedevO. kuplov (Heinr.). dareded- 
Qepos Kupiov ‘ the Lord’s freedman’ not as freed from slavery to the 
Lord (as in Cai libertus), but as freed by the Lord from slavery to sin 
(Lietzm.). The language is taken from the formulae of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves: they deposited the price of their freedom in a temple, 
and the deity of the temple became their owner: cf. the phrase 
‘libertus numinis Aesculapii,’? qu. by Weiss from Curtius Anecdota 
Delphica, p. 24: and see Deissmann, Light from the Ancient Hast, 
p. 382, and Dittenberger, Sylloge?, no. 485. 

dpolws K.t.A. the spiritual freedom of the Christian slave has its 
counterpart in the spiritual slavery of the Christian freeman: cf. the 
exactly parallel paradox, Rom. vi. 19-22. 

23. Tuts yyopdoOnre, cf. vi. 20; but here in another application : 
they are purchased servants of a new master, and must therefore 
not prove or show themselves to be mere slaves of men: even when 
slaves they must serve as serving Christ (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Col. iii. 24; 
Eph. vi. 6); and whether slaves or free they must not be in bondage 
to merely human distinctions and conventions as above v. 15 (cf. Gal. 
veri) t.5) Rom. vi. 16, 17). 

24. Exacrros év o ekAnOy «.7.A. ‘let each man in the condition of 
life in which he was when ‘‘called,’’ in that condition continue to 
abide with Gop.’ The injunction is not to stay on in the same 
condition, but whatever his condition, to persevere in abiding with 
Gop, i.e. to realise, and walk worthy of, Gon’s call; the dominant 
influence of their lives is to be the presence of Gop, not the require- 
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ment and convention of the world, whether religious or secular. This 
verse then finally sums up the argument by stating what is the 
fundamental condition of the Christian life. 1 Joh. iii. 6-24 expands 
this idea fully. Cf. ib. iv. 12-16. 

Weiss argues that the whole section is directed definitely to asserting 
the rule that Christians must not change their status: he carries his 
interpretation through with great thoroughness, but also at a great 
strain of the language, especially in v. 20 (where as before he takes 
KAyjows = vocation, and quotes in support unconvincing parallels from 
Epictetus) and v. 24, where he is driven to suggest that the text is 
corrupt. His procedure brings out very clearly the difficulties of this 
interpretation: but no other enters into his consideration. See also 
below, v. 26n. 

25-40. He returns to the special subject, with a general statement 
that he is giving advice, out of a loyal Christian’s experience, not a 
command: and, first, on the whole question he urges that men should 
stay as they are, married or unmarried, in either case not to be con- 
cerned about the matter, in view of the present state of strain for the 
Christian in the world, the short time there is to do what has to be 
done, and the rapidly transitory character of all these worldly 
conditions: yet he interposes (28) a caution that marriage is not 
a matter of right or wrong. This he works out further (32): it 
is a case of keeping oneself undistracted for the service of the Lord ; 
and so the balance falls against marriage, yet not so far (35) as to 
make celibacy obligatory. The same consideration (86) suggests the 
right line for the man who is responsible for an unmarried woman ; 
if possible he should keep her unmarried; but not against his own 
conviction or her real interest, in the circumstances. (39) So with 
women, while bound during the lifetime of the husband, they are free 
to marry after his death, but only as Christians (i.e. to Christians) : 
still they will be happier if they remain as they are, in S. Paul’s 
considered opinion. 

In this section S. Paul enlarges upon hints already given, and adds 
fresh reasons for his advice. The very difficult section 36-38 is 
treated fully below at the end of v. 38. 

25. ep 8¢ tov mapbévov. The article suggests that this question 
had been specifically put by the Corinthians. map%vev perhaps of 
either sex; cf. Rev. xiv. 4 (see Swete); but there is no evidence for 
such a use in current Greek; and the sense does not absolutely 
require it here. He takes up the question whether girls should 
be married or not: as this was largely a question of the father’s duty, 
he deals first with the general desirability of marriage, safeguarding 
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at the outset the right to marry ; and then deals with the particular 
case (36 f.) 

yopunv 8& S(Spr, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10 (cf. ib. v. 8, émirayy), ‘I offer 
an opinion,’ which gets its weight from the character, which, by the 
mercy of the Lord, is mine. See Wetstein. 

&s WAenpévos K.T.A. ‘as one who has been enabled by the Lord’s 
mercy to be faithful’: the infin. is the infin. of result (see Blass, 
p. 224). Cf. Gen. xxxiii. 5 ofs qdéqoev 6 0. Tov maida cov, ‘which 
Gop in His mercy gave thy servant’; and 2 Cor. iv. 1. movrés, 
‘faithful’ to the guidance of the Spirit: or perhaps ‘ trustworthy ’ 
in council, as Heinr. who qu. Theodt. d&iéxpews obuBoundos. 

26. vopitw otv. ‘Well then, my view isthat....’ todro kadoy,..oTu 
kahov.... The redundancy of expression is due to the desire to 
emphasise the point that it is a matter of the higher expediency 
rather than of right-or wrong. This is.against the interpretation of 
17-24, which makes S. Paul lay down an absolute rule that condi- 
tions are not to be changed. 

“Sid. TH évertdcav avdykny, cf. Lk. xxi. 23; Gal. i. 4: see Mill. on 
1 Thess. iii. 7: the nature of the necessity is indicated in vv. 29, 31: 
it igs the strain caused by the preparation for the Lord’s coming 
amidst the difficulties of life in the world: cf. Rom. xiii. 11 f. 
éveoraoav = ‘present,’ iii. 22, cf. drd ris éveormons nucpas Mill. 
Pap. 20, 10; rd évearos éros ib. 32, 10. 

TO oUTwS elvat, ‘to-be as he is ’—not to worry about changing his 
condition, there being graver matters to think about. 
| 27. 8é8ero. «.7.A. explanatory of otrws, i.e. married or unmarried, 
| don’t change, cf. Rom. vii. 2. Weiss interprets this of the agree- 
ment to live with a woman under vows of chastity. But to interpret 
yuvaikl, yuvatca, here except as ‘wife’ is impossible. It should be 
observed that the first clause prohibits divorce, a question already 
settled in v. 10, on the authority of the Lord. It is apparently in- 
cluded here only for the sake of completeness of statement: the 
subject opened in v. 25 is not really reached till the third clause 
(AéAvoat K.7.d.). 

Avera, ‘are you not bound’...the verb is suggested by Avow : it 
covers the two cases of a widower and a bachelor. 

28. édv 8€ Kal yaunoys, ‘but if you do marry’: he at once bars 
any conclusion as to right and wrong. ‘apres, ‘ there is no sin in 
that.’ yrjyq; it is odd to have the two forms of the aor. in close 
juxtaposition; there is no difference. 

OA 8& «.7.d., the natural troubles of the married life will press 
on them, in a ‘season’ which requires all their care, 
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of Tovodror, ‘those who marry.’ 

éya 8 4. . ‘but for my part I would spare you this suffering if I 

could,’ Rutherford. 

29. todro S€ dnp, xv. 50, x. 15, not = ‘I mean this’ (A¢yw), but 
‘J affirm this, remind you of this consideration,’ which bears on the 
advice given. Of. rl ofy pnut; x. 19. 

6 Katpds k.7.A. ‘ the time open to}us is contracted’: 6 x. the time 
which gives us opportunity for doing what Christians have to do. 
cvverr. brought into a small compass, contracted: verb Acts v. 6 
(alio sensu) only. 

to Aourdyv, cf. Phi. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1; prob. not temporal, 
but summing up the Christian attitude to all these choices: ‘ for 
what remains of our duty.’ W.H. mg. connects with preceding 
clause. 

Wva...ootv, a clear case of va w. subj. = imperative: cf. Eph. v. 33; 
2 Cor. viii. 7; Mk v. 23. M. p. 178f. 

30. ds pr Katéxovres, as having no lasting possession. Cf. 
Wikewyiie tO sOor vile LO: 

31. xpépevor tov Kéopoyv. This constr. only here in Grk Bible: 
not class.: rarely in later Greek. 

Kkatraxpacba. = (1) to use to the full, (2) to make bad use of. In 
ix. 18 = to make full use, and so probably here, on the analogy of 
preceding clause. For this perfective force of the prep. in com- 
position see M. pp. 111f. 

Tapaye yap TO oXHpa K.T.A., ‘the whole shaping of affairs which 
characterises the present is passing away.’ Cf. Rom. viii. 11 f. and 
xii, 2. : 

32. Géd\w SE 4. dwepluvous elvar sums up 29-31, and is explained in 
the following verses: All anxiety for merely temporal interests must 
be discarded that the mind may be free for the eternal interests. Cf. 
Mt. vi. 25-34, Phil. iv. 6 is closely || in thought. 

33. pepéptorar, is distracted in his interests: his allegiance and 
aims are divided. Cf. Polyb. Schw. Index pepiferOar els dudpopa 
diversis rebus simul velle vacare. 

34. tva q dyla kal ro copat. kal to mvevpart, ‘her one care is 
consecration (to Gop’s service) both with her body and her spirit’: 
not that the married life cannot be so consecrated, but that it 
introduces other cares. 


35. mpos TO ¥. adt. odpdopov, ‘with an eye to your own interests.’ 
Ci. x. 33. 


Bpoxov émBadw, ‘throw a noose over you’ so as to get you into 
my power. BpdxXos is the nooge or halter by which animals are 
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caught and then guided. Here again, as in 25 (and 40), he evidently 
is providing against any suggestion that he is insisting on a personal 
authority over the Corinthians. 

Tpos TO eVoXHpov K.T.A. ‘with an eye to your good bearing and 
due attendance upon your Lord without distraction.’ The neut. 
adjectives stand for abstract substantives: evrdpeSpov app. coined 
for the purpose. mdpedpos = an assistant, rapedpeve to attend or 
assist; in Polyb. Diod. used of disciples with teachers; Joseph. 
B.J., i. 3, 5, Weiss. Cf. ix. 13. admepromdorws only here N.T. 
Cf. Lk. x. 40. 

evdoxnpov, the common article connects this closely with the next 
phrase. But it is difficult to see the point of this reference to 
‘seemliness.’ It would be quite contrary to the whole tone of the 
argument to see a contrast here between virginity as evoxnuov and 
marriage as doxnuov. Possibly it is used by way of contrast with 
the manner and life distracted by many cares, and consequently 
inconsistent with a self-respecting orderliness of conduct. 

36. eb S€ Tis doy npovetv. ‘ But if a man thinks that he is behaving 
unseemly towards his virgin daughter,’ ‘is behaving unhandsomely,’ 
Eyans. édoxnpovetv is used of any conduct which violates the 
common notions of decency, so as to involve discredit on the person so 
behaving. Here it is used of some conduct towards a daughter which 
may bring discredit on the father: the rest of the verse shows that 
the conduct is the refusal to promote her marriage. él tyv map8évov 
avtov, the use of the word rap0évos throughout is due to the fact that 
S. Paul is considering the case of a guardian as well as a father; he 
uses neither Guyarnp nor ratip. The reason why this refusal is dis- 
creditable is given by the conditional clause édv 4 tmépaxpos which is 
therefore most naturally to be taken as describing a condition of the 
maiden which makes marriage proper: the same is implied by 
ovrws ddethe yivecOar. wtmépakpos is a cr. Ney. but dxuj, dkpuatos are 
used primarily of men or women coming to marriageable age, and 
secondarily only and rarely of sexual passion. tmep in comp. 
indicates ‘passing the natural or proper bounds,’ relatively to the 
matter in hand, and here marks the ‘ passing of the proper time for 
marriage.’ It would not describe excess but rather the fading of 
passion (cf. Heinr.). The point then is the discredit attending a man 
who allows his daughter or ward to grow old unmarried. Cf. Plat. 
Rep. 5, p. 460 (Thayer), 

ottws dchelder yéverfar = ‘the thing ought to be done,’ i.e. she 
ought to be married, being old enough. odelde properly describes 
the father’s duty. 
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6 GéXev qrove(rw, ‘let him do what he wants to do,’ i.e. give her in 
marriage. 

yapelrwoayv, ‘let her and her suitor be married’: the situation 
described assumes that there is a suitor, or the question would not 
have arisen in the father’s mind: and the plural is used from the 
point of view of the father. 

37. $s 8¢€ornxey. ‘But ifa man in this position is firmly fixed in 
his own mind’; i.e. if he has no sense of misbehaviour in his refusal. 

py éxev dvdyxynv, ‘and is not under any compulsion,’ i.e. is not 
under any earlier contract for the marriage of his daughter, or urged 
thereto by any other external circumstance, e.g. as a slave might be 
forced by his master to give his daughter in marriage (Theod. ap. 
Cramey). 

eEovolay 8 ye. mepl r. i. 0. ‘but has the right to give effect to 
his own purpose,’ i.e. nothing interferes with his right of parental 
control: it is the positive of uy éxwy dvdykynv: not, as it is usually trans- 
lated, ‘has control over his own will,’ i.e. has full self-control; which 
as Lietzm. says has something grotesque in it; éfovola is not used in 
this sense by S. Paul: nor does he use 0é\nua = the will. See below. 

Kal totro Kékpikey, ‘and has come to this decision in his own 
mind, namely to keep his virgin daughter, he will do well.’ 

38. ore k.t.A. So that he that giveth his daughter in marriage 
doeth well, and he that giveth her not in marriage will do better, ‘as 
time will prove,’ R. 

Lake following Lietzmann (so also Weiss) holds that there are only 
two persons in view, a man and woman who are already in some 
such relation to each other of so-ealled spiritual marriage as we 
know to haye existed in the Church towards the end of the second 
century. The suggestion is that they had made a practice of livine 
together under a vow of virginity, and that in some cases the situa- 
tion was proving too great a strain for human nature. In these 
circumstances S. Paul’s advice was sought. His answer is ‘let them 
mairy.’ But does the language suit this interpretation? It involves 
certain definite departures from the traditional interpretation of 
words. (1) brépakpos is made to mean ‘ overpassionate.’ No Greek 
commentator appears to take it in this sense. The only justification 
Lake offers is a passage in the Const. Apostol. where dx is 
apparently used in the sense of sexual passion. In any case it is 
a very rare and quite secondary sense of the word, and vmépaxpos, if 
referred to this sense of d«uj, would more probably mean ‘past 
passion’? (= mapykuaxws) than ‘overpassionate.’ dk, dkuaios, 
rapaxudgw all refer to the time of the full growth of young manhood ; 
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and this sense is in direct accordance with other uses of the word, and 
is common. It would require the strongest possible necessity in the 
context to interpret tmépaxuos otherwise than ‘ past the flower of her 
age, more than ripe for marriage.’ (2) yap({wv is translated ‘marries’ 
rather than ‘gives in marriage.’ This word again is rare (‘no 
instances outside N.T.’ M.M.) and has hitherto been translated as 
causal. The Greek commentators all give it this sense. If it is used 
here = yauéw (on the analogy of some other verbs in -:{w) it is still 
strange that S. Paul should change the word, which he has hitherto 
used throughout, for one that is ambiguous. 

It must be reckoned against this theory that the meaning of two 
distinct words has to be strained in this way. 

But the difficulties do not stop here. ‘The first clause of the 
passage implies that the man is thinking that he is behaving unseemly, 
etc. Lake seems to suggest that this unseemly behaviour is to be 
taken as implying some immoral act either as committed or as con- 
templated : and indeed if tépaxpos refers to the man, this interpreta- 
tion is inevitable. Yet it is scarcely credible that S. Paul should hint 
this and pass it over as of no account. If it is only the fear of losing 
his self-control, which is in his mind, then the expression is altogether 
unsuitable: we should want ef 71s poBetra: wn doxnpwovjcy. In fact there 
is no reasonable sense to be got out of the words, ‘if a man thinks 
that he is behaving unseemly towards his maiden friend if his passion 
is beyond his control.’ It must clearly be some condition of the 
maid which makes the man’s conduct unseemly towards her. Again, 
if the man is, so to speak, already engaged and now advised to 
marry, we should expect yamelrw, ‘let him marry her,’ esp. after 
ovx dpaprdve. dpelde. properly describes the father’s duty, but not 
the force of passion which constrains the lover to marry. Lake 
translates ‘it must be so,’ not legitimately. Again, v. 37, wi éxwv 
dvdyknv is interpreted by Lake as |j éay 7 vrépaxuwos = ‘is not com- 
pelled by his passion.’ This is not a natural meaning: dvdy«n points 
to the compulsion of external circumstance. é£ovalay éyer epi roi 
idtov OeAjwaros would be a very strange expression for éyxpareverau 
‘has control over his passion’: r&v érOuy.dy would be the natural 
word ; and xpare? rather than éfovolav éxer, which regularly means ‘to 
have authority’ not ‘to be master of.’ The right translation of this 
phrase is clearly ‘ has authority or the right in the matter of his will 
or purpose,’ i.e. to execute his purpose. Nowhere else does S. Paul 
use éfovela or 0é\nua for ‘control’ and ‘will’ (so Weiss). epé is 
found only here with é¢& é¢.; ‘authority over’ is expressed by émt w. 
accus. or gen. 
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The phrasing of the passage, therefore, and the natural exegesis are 
strongly against this suggestion. Historically there cannot be said to 
be any foundation for it. Our knowledge of the practice begins with 
a remark of Irenaeus (i. 6, 3) in reference to Gnostics, and Tertullian 
speaks of it as existing in the Church (de jejun. 17; de virg. vel. 14), 
and it was afterwards dealt with by Councils (Hlvira, Ancyra, Nicaea, 
Carthage). See Lietzm. A very doubtful deduction from Hermas 
Sim. ix. 11, 1-4 is the only hint from an earlier time. It is pure 
conjecture to antedate the practice by more than a century and to 
discover it in the primitive Church at Corinth. t 

The difficulty of the passage, which has led to this desperate 
expedient, lies in the vast difference between our modern way of 
regarding the relation of the parent to the marriage of his children, 
and the Greek or Jewish way. With them, the responsibility and the 
rights of the father were all but absolute. On the other hand 
marriage was regarded as so exclusively normal, that the unmarried 
man or woman was regarded as failing in duty or under some 
disgrace.. This atmosphere surrounded both 8. Paul and his corre- 
spondents. §. Paul accepts it, just as he does the conditions of 
slavery, as the normal state of things. He deals with the questions 
raised by the Corinthians by modifying the common higher morality 
in view of the special conditions of the Christian life. But he does 
not destroy any of those influences, which in the circumstances made 
for decency and an ordered life. 

39-40. In conclusion, he expands the hints he has given on the 
married woman’s obligations and rights. 

39. SéSerar. Cf. 27; Rom. vii. 2. édv 8& kounnOy 6 dvip, ‘ but if 
her husband have fallen asleep’ in death. pdvov év Kuptw, ‘only in 
the Lord,’ i.e. within the limits of Christian duty. See n. on v. 22. _ 

40. pakapiwrépa K.T.A. Once more ‘to remain as she is’ is the 
happier course, more to be envied, cf. James i. 25 with Hort’s note. 
yveuny, see on 25, 

Soko yap Kdyd mv. Geod tyav. ‘I think,’ a meiosis, suggesting 
more. kdyo, ‘I as well as you have Gop’s Spirit.’ Cf. ii. 16. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(b) viii.-xi. 1. On Idol Feasts and Meats offered to Idols. 


S. Paul takes up another question which the Corinthians had 
raised in their letter, the question whether it was allowed to eat 
meats offered to idols. The difficulty was a very practical one, in two 
ways: (1) A large part of social intercourse involved the joining in 
common meals, either held in a temple or definitely associated with 
the acknowledgment and worship of some heathen deity ; (2) A con- 
siderable part even of the meat sold in the market for home consump- 
tion had been offered to idols. The two questions, then, arose: (1) 
whether it was lawful for a Christian to join in such social functions ; 
(2) whether it was lawful for a Christian to eat meat so, presumably, 
contaminated. Some considered that their own assurance, of the 
nonentity of idols and the meaninglessness of all the ritual which 
referred to the idol, made it safe for them to take part even in a feast 
in a temple, as in a purely social function promoting friendliness 
with their heathen neighbours. Some, on the other hand, could not 
get over the associations of such practices and felt their consistency 
and the purity of their religion to be impaired. The former are 
regarded as ‘the strong’ and the latter as ‘the weak.’ §S. Paul 
treats the difficulty by applying three principles: (1) viii. 1-ix. 23. 
The principle of charity: the divergence of view between the ‘strong’ 
and the ‘weak’ should lead the ‘strong,’ not necessarily to revise 
their principles, but to consider their relation to the ‘ weak,’ as 
brethren, members of one body, and the effect of their actions on 
‘ edification.’ They should be ready to abstain from using their full 
liberty, if by using it they endanger the moral and spiritual health of 
the ‘weak.’ He illustrates this principle by his own case (ix. 1-18): 
he has rights as an apostle which he abstains from exercising, lest 
they should interfere with the work of an apostle, the propagation of 
the Gospel; and, still more (ix. 19-23), he has liberties as free in 
Christ, which he constantly waives, in order to put himself on a level 
with others, the better to gain them for Christ. (2) ix. 24-x.13. The 
principle of vigilant self-discipline: every Christian must con- 
centrate, with more than the intensity and self-denial of the athlete, 
upon the end and aim of his calling: the consequences of failing to 
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exercise such discipline are illustrated by the story of the chosen 
people in the wilderness: that is an abiding warning against self- 
confidence. (3) x. 14-23. The principle of loyalty: the strong 
should ask themselves whether, after all, the practices, which they 
claim liberty to pursue, are consistent with the practice of the 
Christian profession. It cannot be denied that the idol feasts have 
their meaning, communion with the idol: can this be altogether 
ignored? is there not in partaking of them a kind of trial made of 
Gop’s power? 

The section concludes (x. 23-33) with a fresh appeal to the 
principle of charity (23, 24), some rules about the ordinary use of 
meats and social intercourse (25-30); a final appeal to the principle 
of mutual help and ‘edification’ (31-33). 

Note two points. (a) ix. 1-18 at first reading seems to introduce 
a range of subjects unconnected with those of the rest of the section: 
and some commentators therefore regard this passage as out of place, 
perhaps belonging to S. Paul’s first letter. But further reflexion 
shows that the subject of this passage is the use of many of his 
legitimate liberties by S. Paul, which is closely cognate to the main 
question: the topics chosen to illustrate his use of liberty are specially 
appropriate to the particular liberties referred to: and it is probable, 
further, that there is a secondary reason for choosing these topics in 
a tendency manifested at Corinth to dispute 8. Paul’s whole position 
and relation to the Church there: we may compare the short but 
significant passage iv. 18-24: and large portions of the second epistle. 

(b) The advice to the strong given in ix. 24—x. 22 goes much 
further in the direction of forbidding participation in idol feasts than 
that given in viii. In viii. there is a plea for abstention on the ground 
of charity: in ix, 24x. 22 the further reason is given that such 
participation is perilous for themselves, and inconsistent with their 
profession, Here, again, a solution has been found (see Weiss) in the 
supposition that at least x. 1-22 belonged originally to S. Paul’s first 
letter, and that there he took so strong a line as to provoke a protest 
on the part of the Corinthians, on the ground of the practical 
impossibility of such a line of action, unless they were to be com- 
pletely cut off from their heathen friends: and a parallel is found in 
y.10-12. But, in the first place, it is important to observe that what 
is forbidden or all but forbidden in x. is the attendance at feasts held 
in temples in honour of an idol; the matter of using meat which had 
been offered is dealt with separately (x. 25 f.). It could not be said 
that the prohibition of this practice would cut off Christians from all 
intercourse with their heathen friends: there would still remain the 
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private occasions of social entertainment. Secondly, the superficial 
inconsistency really marks a careful and deliberate method. §S. Paul 
is not writing a treatise on the subject, but is dealing with it as 
a practical question in debate between him and his readers: his 
method is homiletie or rather conversational: before coming to the 
closest grips with it, he prepares the way by an appeal for good feeling 
and consideration for others: here he leaves the question of principle 
open: and he illustrates largely from his own practice. After this 
preparation, he comes closer: must they not consider themselves, as 
well as others, their own progress in Christian achievement? Can 
they be so sure that they can challenge safely the dangers involved in 
the practices they adopt? Here again the question of principle is 
still held in suspense: the expediency in their own interests of great 
caution ig illustrated by the story of Israel. Finally, he deals with the 
question of principle itself: do not these idol feasts anyhow imply 
a@ recognition and even a communion with heathen deities? their 
heathen friends take them so: the ‘weak’ take them so: and there 
are good grounds for so taking them. But, then, such a practice 
must be inconsistent with holding their own feast of communion 
with Christ. At any rate therefore participation in idol feasts must 
be given up. 

If this is an accurate account of the progress of the argument, 
there seems to be no ground for saying that such a cumulative and 
progressive treatment of the question is impossible or otherwise than 
natural, reasonable and worthy of S. Paul. 

The whole subject is exceptionally unfamiliar and strange to our 
experience and atmosphere: and requires a great effort of historical 
sympathy if it is to be understood. 

1. rept 8 tay cSwdo0iTwy. Clearly this is a second point 
raised by the Corintbians in their letter: cf. vi. 1, vii. 25, xii. 1 and 
xv. 12. ei8wAd8ura covers all meat in any way offered to idols: and 
this meant a very large proportion of the meat available for use, as a 
sacrificial element was commonly present in all slaying of beasts for 
the market. The word, for obvious reasons, is of Jewish origin: the 
word natural to the heathen is iepddurov, as in x. 28, where a heathen 
host speaks. 

olSapev Ste, the frequent use of ofda (-re -uev) in these chapters (vi. 2, 
8, 9, 15, 16, 19: viii. 1, 4 «.7.X.) is no doubt due to the fact that the 
Corinthian letter had insisted upon this advanced knowledge, ctf. 
i. 18 f.: and in the use of the word here we have a hint that the 
statement of the argument is largely derived from that letter: we 
may take this clause, and vv. 4-6 incl. and perhaps v. 8, as the 
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Corinthian statement of the position the strong were taking up: 
S. Paul quotes these statements, and places over against them his own 
qualifications or supplementary teaching. The plural puts him in 
line with the Corinthians : =‘of course, as you say, we all have yyaous.’ 

TavTes yvorw €xopey, ‘we are all fully instructed’ in the real 
meaning of these things. The special application of yvaous in this 
passage is to the true Christian estimate of idols, and of the exclusive 
and supreme deity of Gop in Christ. This knowledge takes away all 
importance from the heathen interpretation of idol feasts, and con- 
siders them as simply social gatherings. Atthe same time the absence 
of the article gives a wide range to yvGous: and reminds us that the 
Corinthians found the special characteristic of their new religion in 
‘ knowledge.’ 

2. Wy yvaous dvovot «.7.A., the first warning qualification. ‘The 
knowledge, which you claim, is, by itself, apt to inflate, to give a man 
an undue sense of his security and importance’; cf. iv. 6, 18, 19, v. 2, 
xiii. 4 (elsewhere Col. ii. 8 only). Cf. Epictet. ap. Wetst.: onueta 
mpokdmrovros ovdév mepl éaurod héyew ws dvTos Twos Kal elddTos TL. 
The asyndeton shows that this is §. Paul’s ‘gloss’ on their statement. 
88 dydiwy oikoSopet, ‘but the love which you ought to claim builds 
up.’ Here S. Paul puts forward aydrn, against yréous, as the real 
characteristic of the new religion. This thought finds its full 
development in c. xiii. otkoSopet = builds up character, in this 
sense found in this Ep. and 1 Thess. v. 11 and Acts xx. 32 only, the 
subst. more widely (Rom., 2 Cor., Eph.) but still confined to 8. Paul. 
The word is used more often of the promotion of union between 
Christians (cf. xiv. 3 and 5, Eph. iv. 12, 16): here no doubt this 
effect is included. The boasted knowledge tends to inflate the self- 
importance of the individual; the true Christian temper of love both 
develops the individual character on true lines and promotes the 
growth of all in union. It is possible that the Corinthians had 
used the word of educating the weak to a truer understanding of this 
matter. Cf. v. 10. 

el tus SoKxet éyv. ‘if a man thinks he has achieved any true know- 
ledge, he has not yet begun to know in the way in which knowledge 
ought to be gained’: tv is an ‘inner accusative’ = yrdoly twa. N. 
the tenses. Every step of knowledge truly gained ought to make a 
man humble in the consciousness of ignorance, rather than proud of 
his knowledge. This sentence explains the stricture on knowledge in 
the preceding verse. 

3. eb 8€ TIs GyaTa Tov Oedv, ‘but if a man is loving Gop,’ the 
Gop whom he seeks to know: if he goes by the way of love, 
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ottos éyvworat tm atrov, ‘this man, and this man only, has 
come to be known by Gop.’ For the expected otros éyywxev avrév, 
8. Paul substitutes the more weighty consequence, which is also the 
condition of man’s knowledge of Gon, that‘ Gop has received him into 
His familiar knowledge,’ there is that in the man which Gop 
acknowledges as belonging to Himself. Cf. Ps. i. 6 ywaoner Kupios 
odov dixalwy (Heinr.) ; Amos iii. 1 vuads éyrwv ex macay pudav xis 5 
Jer. i. 5 mpd rob we mrAdoa ce év kowNlag érictapal ce. Rom. viii. 29, xi. 2 
(Lietz.). He avoids the first phrase, because he fears to admit the 
thought of the achievement of such knowledge as a man’s own work ; 


that again puovol : cf. Aug. de trin. ix. 1 (Heinr.) ‘ nec sic quidem dixit ( 


cognovit illum, quae periculosa praesumptio est, sed cognitus est ab 
illo.’ Gal. iv. 9 is a clinching parallel, viv dé yvdvres Bedy, maddov dé 
yrucbévres urd Oeov: cf. also xii.12. The underlying thought is that 
knowledge of Gop is not merely intellectual knowledge about Him, but 
is the mutual knowledge which:subsists between persons of which the 
vital nerve is not thought but love (cf. 1 John iv. 7, 8): and for such 
mutual intimacy, itis of infinitely more importance and truer to say 
that Gop is intimate with us than that we are intimate with Gop; cf. 
also xiii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Mt. xi. 27, and see note on xii. 8. 

Evans argues that ofros=o 0eds and atrof=ris: but neither sense 
nor parallels support this. 

4. mepl THs Bpdcews ody tov eS. ‘Well then in the matter of 
the eating of idol-meats’: he hag laid down the principle that the 
criterion of Christian knowledge of Gop is love, and love must 
dictate our efforts to do His will in practical matters; and he now 
passes to the particular case. odv, resumptive. Bpdcews = ‘ eating,’ 
ef. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Rom. xiv. 17: the question is not theoretical 
(what we know about idols) but practical (whether we are to eat, 
etc.). 

olSapev St. again seems to refer to a statement in the Corinthian 
argument which S. Paul acknowledges: and it is simplest to take 
that statement as covering both vv. 5 and 6. Then §. Paul’s 
qualification not of the statement but of their deduction from it 
comes in v. 7. 

ovdiv elSdov év kéopw, ‘an idol is nothing real’: it has no 
reality in the ordered system we know as the world, cf. xiv. 10; 
Rom. v. 13; Phl. ii. 15. This statement of the ‘ strong’ is a repudia- 
tion of the heathen divinities and perhaps of the whole current 
demonology, a repudiation on which they based their participation 
in idol feasts; but we shall find later that the reality of demons seems 
to be assumed by 8. Paul: which makes it still more probable that he 
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is here quoting the Corinthians (x. 18 f.). Cf. Davidson O. T. 
Theology, p. 66. 

ovSels Oeds ci pt eis, ‘none is Gop but one’: one in contrast with 
the so-called gods of the heathen, as explained by the next clause: 
ef. the Shema from Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 15-21; Num. xv. 37-41 recited 
by every grown-up Israelite morning and evening, beginning dxove 
*Topanjr: xipios 6 Oeds nudv kvptos eis éoriv. Cf. Mk xii. 29f. Schiirer 
(HE. T. 1893) 1°. p. 84. 

5. Kal yap «.7.A. ‘for of course if there are so-called gods....’ 
Aeyouevoe qualifies the admission by insinuating the unreality of 
the gods. This is best taken as part of the Corinthian statement, 
not as a comment inserted by S. Paul. 

aamep eloly Geol moAdol kal KYptor modo. Is this part of the 
quotation? or is S. Paul asserting here, in contradiction of the total 
denial by the ‘strong,’ that the many gods and lords, whom the 
heathen worship, have a real existence? The difficulty in answering 
this question is that we cannot be sure how far the ‘ strong’ carried 
their denial. If they denied absolutely the existence of such beings, 
and treated them as mere fictions, then these words must be S. Paul’s 
own (parenthetic) assertion in qualification of that denial. If, on the 
other hand, they denied not their existence but their power and 
importance to Christians, who had been delivered from their sway, 
then this may be a quotation of their contemptuous admission of the 
bare existence. The former position is the more consistent with the 
absolute statement in v. 4 and the Neyduevo in v. 5 (if part of the 
quotation). Nor is it inconsistent with S. Paul’s own view: it seems 
certain that he believed in the reality of such beings (cf. above on v. 5, 
vi. 3). On the whole then it seems best to take this clause as giving 
S. Paul’s own view in qualification of the statement of the ‘strong.’ 
Of course he allows the terms @eoi and kip. to such beings, only in 
the sense that they are so regarded by their worshippers. For oaep 
= ‘as in fact,’ cal yap, no parallel is quoted: but cf. the use of cabs 
in Rom..i. 28; 1 Cor. i. 6, v. 7; Eph. i. 4; Phl. i. 7, and the use 
of ws= since, Blass, p. 270. ktpror, the term xtpios was applied to 
heathen divinities, especially in oriental religious language (cf. Lietzm. 
on Rom. x. 9): and x. here may refer to the same beings as Geol, 
marking their influence upon human life. But it is possible that 
S. Paul is thinking of subordinate deities, and even as well of the 
deified emperors (so Weiss). Of. xupidrnres Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16. 
Deissm. Light from the Ancient Hast, p. 354 f. 

6. [AX] yptv, ‘but for us Christians (they are not gods and lords, 
for we know that) there is no other but the One,’ a confession of faith. 
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els Qeds 6 matrp, ‘there is one Gop, namely the Father’: 6 rarip 
is the distinctive name by which our Lord speaks of Gop in the 
Gospels: it occurs in Acts only in three places (i. 4, 7, ii. 33), all 
closely dependent on words of the Lord: freq. in S. Paul with eés, 
and alone Rom. vi. 4, viii. 15 (= Gal. iv. 6); Eph. ii. 18, iii. 14; 
Col. i. 12 only: freq. in 1 and 2 John and Rev. (5): it is the distine- 
tive Christian title and involves the relation of father and son within 
the Godhead. eis @eds, cf. Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

€& od td mdvra Kal pets eis avtév. for e& of cf. xi. 12; 
Rom. xi. 36; 2 Cor. v. 18, ‘from Him as creator.’ td mdvra, here of 
all the elements and details of creation. He is the sole source and 
origin of things and persons: k. 7. eis adtév, ‘and we are unto or for 
Him,’ so again Rom. xi. 36, ie. the true end of redeemed humanity 
is His service now and ultimately the full realisation of communion 
with Him. This description of the relation of the universe and man 
to Gop is paralleled in the current philosophical language of the 
time, and may quite naturally have been used by the Corinthians in 
their letter. Cf. Kennedy, 8. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 8, 9. 
Lietzm. describes it as a hellenistic-mystic formula, but it is quite as 
much philosophic. Cf. Aug. Conf. i. 1 ‘fecisti nos ad te et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ 

kal els Kipios “I. Xp., cf. Eph. iv. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5, one Lord who 
commands and directs our service. 

8 o¥ ta wdvTa Kal ypets SV adtov. He is the agent both of 
creation and of our redemption. The parallelism with the first clause 
makes it certain that 6.’ od 7. 7. refers to the part taken by the pre- 
existent Christ in creation: cf. Col. i. 15f. It is all the more 
remarkable if these are the words of the Corinthians. But even if 
they are S. Paul’s own words, the absence of qualification or explana- 
tion shows that the truth was well known and accepted at Corinth. 
The absence of a doxology (cf. Rom. loc. cit.) may perhaps support 
the view that S. Paul is here quoting or summarising the Corinthian 
argument. 

7. GAN otk éy tdcw y yveos. ‘ But, true as this is, the know- 
ledge or perception thus expressed is not fully present in all.’ He 
corrects the wide statement of v. 1. 1 yvaots takes up the thought of 
oldauev, vv. 1, 4. This cannot mean that some Corinthian Christians 
would have hesitated to make such a confession of faith, but that 
some would not be so strong in the assurance of it as to overcome the 
consequences of their old habits and associations. N. that yvdous is 
not merely theoretical, but involves practical applications (Weiss). 

ties 8, ‘but there are some who.’ 

12 
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TH oTvvynlela €ws Apt. Tod elSdAov, ‘by their association up to 
now with the idol.’ cuvyGeaa, xii. 16; Joh. xviii. 39 only, = ‘ owing 
to their being accustomed to the idol in their pre-Christian life.’ So 
w. Tod épyou, Xen., rev ddicnudrwy, Dem., ap. L. & S. Cf. also Ditt. 
Syll. 418, 154 ba ri cuv7Pevay THs Tova’rys évoxdjoews. The habit, 
acquired in their heathen life, of connecting these feasts with the idol 
as something real has left associations in their minds which they 
cannot shake off: in this respect and in comparison with others they 
are weak. The question is how their weakness is to be treated. This 
clause shows that here it is principally a question of taking part in 
the idol feasts. The dat. is causal: cf. Rom. xi. 20, iv. 20; Blass, 
p. 117. ws dpt, ‘up to the present,’ though they have become 
Christians. ry cuvedjoe, if read for ry cuvnbela, = ‘by their con- 
sciousness even now of the idol presence,’ cf. 1 Pet. ii. 19 ef dra 
auveldnow Ged bropéper ris NUras. But this does not fit with éws dpri, 
and states the case less completely. It is most probable that this 
reading, though strongly supported, is due to the occurrence of the 
word just below. 

as ciSadd8uToy, ‘as an offering to idols,’ as having this significance. 

y cuvelSnots atray, see Rom. p. 208 (C. G. T.), = their feelings, 
heart, consciousness of their own state: not strictly our ‘conscience’ 
which would require ‘offended’ rather than ‘ defiled,’ podtvera:. 
They ‘feel’ defiled by their action, however unreasonable such a 
feeling may be in the eyes of the ‘strong.’ 

does otoa, ‘because it is weak.’ This use= ‘scrupulous’ is 
confined to this chapter and (dcdevetv) Rom. xiv. 1-21, xv. 1 (dc 0évyya), 
perh. Acts xx. 35 (S. Paul at Miletus) and 1 Thess. v. 14. As there 
is nothing to show the direct reference in 1 Thess. l.c., it is possible 
that this special meaning of the word is adopted from the Corinthian 
letter, where it would be in harmony with the tone of arrogant self- 
sufficiency which seems to have characterised it. This is borne out 
by the fact that in Rom. xiv. 1 the corresponding participle is 
explained by the addition of ry lores: no such addition is wanted 
here if the Corinthians had themselves used the word : the repetition 
of the word here, with its suggestion of irony, points in the same 
direction. We might then tr. ‘weak, as you call it.’ It is however 
to be noted that S. Paul recognises a true element in this description, 
and frankly adopts it, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, and, further, that no single 
word is used to describe the ‘strong’: they are described as having 
‘knowledge,’ ‘freedom,’ or ‘rights.’ These facts favour the conclu- 
sion that the use of dc@ev%s in this sense did not originate in Corinth, 

podwverar. Cf, 2 Cor. vii. 1 (uodvouds) where there is a similar 
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reference to the continuation of heathen associations, cf. Swete on 
Rey. iii. 4: in LXX waive represents legal defilement, wodvvew stands 
for actual pollution as with blood or with pitch : = ‘ feels itself stained, 
defiled’ (mid.). 

8. Bpaopa 8 Apis K.7.A. This again is best taken as a quotation 
from or summary of the Corinthian argument. Just as they claimed 
the absolute nonentity of idols, so here the absolute indifference of 
meats, as wholly external to the spiritual life, and making neither 
way in regard to it. §. Paul’s answer is to show that actions, non- 
spiritual and non-moral in themselves, may acquire moral and 
spiritual values from circumstances. 

Tapactioe, not ‘commend’ (cuworjce) but ‘present,’ ‘bring us 
into His presence,’ with direct reference to the ideas embodied in the 
idol feasts. This is consistently the meaning of maplarava. Cf. 
Rom. vi. 13, xii. 1; 2 Cor. xi.2al. There may be a reference to 
judgment as in Acts xxvii. 24; Rom. xiv. 10. 

torepotpefa, ‘do we feel any loss’ or lack, ef. i. 7, Phl. iv. 12: 
so varépnua )( wepioceva 2 Cor. vill. 18, 14. mepiocevdopev, ‘do we 
abound’ in any valued possession. 

9. Prdérere 8%, ‘but take heed,’ then again he qualifies the preceding 
statement by bringing in a new point of view, that of dydirn, which 
regards the needs of others. 1 éEovela tpav avrn, ‘ this right which 
you assert.’ N. Kennedy, p. 164. mpdckoppa yévyrar, ‘prove to be 
a stumblingblock for the weak.’ Cf. Rom. xiv. 13 in a similar con- 
nexion; and mpogxory 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

10. Tov éxovta yvaou, ‘that hath knowledge,’ the knowledge 
which was their boast: see above. The sudden change to the second 
person singular is noticeable. It is possible that here there is in view 
some prominent person who had taken this line, and whose action 
raised the whole question in a public way. 

eSeAvov, only here and in LXX, formed on the analogy of “Icevoy, 
"Amo\Nwovevov al. ap. Wetst. 

kataxelpevoy, it is clear that some Christians felt it permissible to 
join in feasts held in the heathen temples. 

dac0evots dvros, ‘ weak as he is,’ with all his weakness. 

olkoSopnPycerat, ‘will be fortified,’ R., ‘built up,’ ‘educated,’ 
‘improved’: the word is used ironically: you will educate him, as you 
profess to do, wtp to the point of defying scruples which have not 
been really removed. 

11. dmrdédAvtat ydp...‘ surely this weak man is being ruined by this 
knowledge of yours, this brother for whom Christ died.’ The con- 
trast between their heartlessness and Christ’s love unto death is put 
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in. the most absolute form. Cf. Rom. xiv. 15. yde here involves an 
ellipse in thought; it is obvious that if he eats while still scrupulous 
he is doing wrong: tr. ‘surely,’ ‘why.’ Cf. ix. 10. Weiss reads kal 
with most MSS. 

12. ovrws St dpaprdvovres k.7T.A., Such a sin against the brothers 
is more, it is a sin against Christ Himself. 

TimTovTes a. THY ©. dolevotcav, ‘smiting, dealing blows at, his 
feelings in their weak state,’ cf. Mt. xxiv. 49. ‘ Verberare aegrotum 
crudele est factum,’ Wetst. 

13. 8.67ep x.t.d. he clinches the argument by the strongest assertion 
of the right course as a principle of his own conduct, in the widest 
form. N. the force of repetition. In this clause S. Paul antici- 
pates the more strict treatment of the question in c. x.: just as the 
supremacy of dydmy (c. xili.) underlies the plea advanced in the 
preceding verses. 

od py pdyw: on od py in N.T. see M. pp. 187-192: it occurs 
only four times in 8. Paul (1 Thess. iv. 15, v. 3, Gal. v. 16 and here) 
and in all four places with strong emphasis as in Class. Grk. See 
also Goodwin, M.7, 294 ff. (ed. 1889), Blass, p. 209. 


CHAPTER IX 


1-23. 8. Paul illustrates and enforces his appeal for the 
suspension of rights in the interest of others by his own practice in 
regard to his undoubted apostolic rights. He has always been ready 
to waive his apostolic rights (1-18) and even his Christian privileges 
(19-23) if by so doing he can promote the cause of the Gospel and 
commend it to others. 

This is the main argument of the section and its place in relation 
to the context. At the same time the language and the choice of 
topics, especially in 1-23, show that he had occasion, if he had 
wished to use it, for a direct defence of his apostolic position at 
Corinth. It is clear from this passage, as indeed it was suggested 
in ce. i.-iv., esp. iv. 16, that there was a tendency fairly manifest 
among the Corinthians to dispute his position. The reticence with 
which he deals with this personal matter and the quite secondary 
position to which he relegates it give a capital instance of his 
readiness to subordinate personal matters to the interests of others 
and the promotion of the Gospel. In 2 Cor. x.—xiii. we see how he was 
forced to deal with this personal interest as of primary importance. 

Weiss urges that the question of the apostle’s rights and his 
attitude to those rights (ix. 1-18) is wholly distinct from the subject 
of c. viii. and ix. 19—x.: that the transition in v. 1 (ov« elui 
éXeUepos) is obscure: and on these grounds considers that this verse 
did not originally stand here. He does not decide whether they 
belonged to S. Paul’s first letter, or to some other context: but see 
above. 

1. ovk eipi ehevepos; he has just declared himself ready to adopt 
a stringent rule in the interests of charity: he at once goes on, in 
close connexion of thought, to emphasise the meaning of this conduct, 
by asserting his complete freedom from such rules both as a Christian 
andas an apostle: then he shows how in other ways he has refrained 
from exercising this freedom with the same object. éedepos, free, 
not here from sin ag in Rom. vi. 18, 22, but from external laay of all 
kinds as in Gal. iv. 22-31, v. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 16. The point of this 
wide Christian freedom is resumed in v. 19, 
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otk ell dmderohos; meantime he takes up the narrower question 
of the rights of an apostle: the elaboration of this theme shows that 
they were disputed at Corinth. ‘Am I not an apostle,’ a com- 
missioned agent of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the rights and 
claims that position gives ? 

otxl “I. tov Kiptov pov édpaxa; cf. xv. 8; Gal. i.12,15f. The 
clause evidently is meant to confirm his claim to the apostleship in 
the first rank, It is remarkable that in his direct apologia apostolatus 
sui in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. he does not refer to his having seen the Lord, 
unless it be in xii. 1-9. There the criterion is the work he has done, 
as below. S. Paul’s vision of the ascended Lord took the place, for 
him, of the qualification which the other apostles gained by their 
companionship ‘from Galilee till he was taken up.’ For him and 
them the core of the qualification is the direct experience of the 
resurrection: for 8. Paul that was concentrated in the one compre- 
hensive vision which revealed to him Who and What Jesus was and 
eh “Ons NO US hob, IBY op eo-qaly 18, 

*Incovv tov Kvpiov emphasises the exaltation of Him who was 
known as the man Jesus to the throne of divine sovereignty: as 
always, the simple name Jesus refers to the historical personality. 

ov TO Epyov pov v. éort év Kuplw, ‘Are not you yourselves, in 
your union with the Lord, the work done by me as apostle’ and so a 
witness to my apostleship? A second confirmation of his claim, 
proved by his knowledge of the Lord and by the effects of his office. 
For this appeal to 7d épyoy cf. 2 Cor. x.-xiii., esp. x. 12-18, xiii. 12 f. 
and n. above, iii, 13 f. tpets ev Kvplo, your very existence as 
Christians, united to the Lord, living in Him. 

2. adda ye, ‘but in any case to you’= class. dN iuly ye, cf. Blass, 
p. 261 (not quite || Lk. xxiv. 21, the only other occurrence): for a\\a 
in apodosi, Blass, p. 268. For the dative, d\Nous—dmiv ye cf. nuty, viii. 6. 

H yop shpayls pov THs arocroAns: the seal was the mark 
of authenticity, among other uses, cf. Deissmann, B.S. 11. 65, 66 (see 
n. Rom. xv. 28)—‘ you, your union with the Lord, are my authentica- 
tion for the apostolic office which I claim.’ 

3. 1] épa] Grodoyla k.7.X., from here to v. 14 the rights of an apostle 
are declared, and one right, that of being supported by those among 
whom he works, is fully argued. Then in vv, 14-18 he shows that 
he has not claimed this right and why. These last verses indicate 
the relevance of the section to the main argument: but the fact that 
he is not content with a mere statement of the right to support shows 
that in some form or other this right had been a matter of serious 
discussion at Corinth. The question comes fully to the fore in 
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2 Cor. x.-xiii., but even then with much obscurity. From this 
passage we should gather that there was a strong disposition at 
Corinth to deny the right: but as 8. Paul clearly declares that he had 
not claimed it, it is difficult to see how the question had arisen. It 
is one of many questions which in our ignorance of the circumstances 
we must leave unanswered. 

Tots ene dvakplvovoy, ‘to those who make a practice of inyesti- 
gating my claims,’ ‘to those who desire to sift my title’ R. dvaxplvew 
always of investigation or examination preliminary to a final decision 
or judgment. Seeii.14n. N. the emphatic éu7 and éué. 

airy. R. refers to the preceding verses, ‘ This is my answer to...,’ 
rightly: so Hyans. His defence of his actions lies in the assertion 
and proof, just given, of his apostleship. What follows brings ont 
the self-restraint and self-denial he exercises in regard to rights. 

4, pa] ovK éxopev k.t.A. The apostolate thus established involves 
rights. ja ovk, can it be that we have no right? 

éfovolay=right, privilege, licence, granted to a person by a superior 
authority or law. Cf. Acts xxvi. 12, Mt. xxviii. 18, 2 Thess. iii. 9; 
with gen. either of the donor, or of the person or thing over which 
the right extends. Not quite = liberty of action, but a granted 
privilege or licence (see Evans, c. ix. introd.). 

oayeiy Kal mtv; sc. ‘at the expense of the Church.’ This 
rendering is necessitated by the immediate context, and by the phrase 
yuwaika mepidyew (not merely éxyev). Lietzm. takes it of eating things 
forbidden, but wrongly. 

5. adeAprv yuvatka mepicyev, to take about with us a sister as 
wife, i.e. a Christian wife. Some strangely interpret it as meaning 
a Christian matron to wait upon them and assist them: so Aug. ap. 
Wetst. 

@s Kal of Aowrol amécroAo K.T.A., see Add. Note Rom., p. 228 
(C. G. T.): here clearly 8. Paul includes himself and Barnabas 
among the apostles: probably also all ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’ as 
Kyndas, certainly an apostle, follows; and as the argument is from 
apostolic practice. On of dSeApol Tov Kuplov see Hort, St James xix., 
Mayor, St James viii. ff., Lit, Gal. pp. 252 ff. 

Kal Kydds, so always in 8. Paul, even Gal. ii. 7, 8: but he is 
mentioned only in these two epistles: the order is odd: and perhaps 
throws special emphasis on Kyds as if his example would have a 
specially strong appeal, cf. on i. 12. 

6. éy® kal BapvdBas: the mention of Barnabas points to the first 
missionary journey, as though their practice of supporting themselves 
had already then occasioned remark. 
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by epydter Oar, ‘to be exempt from earning our living by labour.’ 
Cf. iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 8-12. 

7. tis orpareverat K.7.A., So far he has argued from apostolic 
example: now he appeals to common sense: the soldier, the vine- 
dresser, the shepherd are all paid for their work. éodva is the 
technical term for pay, cf. Lk. iii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 8. At this time all 
soldiers were paid. 

8. pr kata dvOpamov TadTa Aad@ ; ‘is this mere man’s talk?’ are 
these human analogies inapplicable to divine things? The Scripture 
lays down the same rule. 

9. évyap to M.v. ‘Why surely in the law of Moses’: only here 
does 8. Paul use this full phrase: elsewhere he leaves it to be under- 
stood what law he is referring to; cf. Lk. ii. 22, xxiv. 44; Joh. vii. 23; 
Acts xiii. 39, xv. 5, xxvili. 23; Heb. x. 28 only. 

od huysdoes B. a. Deut. xxv. 4, cf. 1 Tim. vy. 18: otherwise only 
metaph. in N.T. Evv. Syn. and 1;Pet. ii. 15. v. 1. knpooes Xen., 7. 
eq. 38, see L. & S.on kyuds. Gdodvra, ‘ while threshing.’ 

py Tov Body x.7.d., the care of animals seemed too small a thing 
for a divine regulation; hence it is allegorised: cf. Phil. de spec. leg. 
i. 260: the details of the sacrificial victim must be understood 
symbolically, od yap trép addywv 6 vduos GAN rep rev vodv kal 
Abyov éxdvTwy: so de somn. i. 93 (Lietzm.), For S. Paul’s use of 
allegory cf. Gal. iv. 23 f. 

10. P 8 rpds mavtws éyer; ‘or does He say it merely for our 
sakes?’ 7uas, us men. 

8U jds yap «.7.A.: yop = ‘why surely,’ ‘yes in truth,’, ‘cor- 
roborating a statement about which a question has been raised,’ 
Blass, p. 274f. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 20, W.M., p. 558 f. Lietzm. takes 
it as = ovv, but this is inconsequent. 

Ore deter, ‘that the plougher, etc.’ This is the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the saying about oxen. So far it is mainly the general 
reference of the text to human ploughers and sowers that is considered. 

11. i tjpets k.7.X. draws the conclusion, by analogy, from earthly 
matters to spiritual. 

12. el GAro THS Ypdv eEovolas peréxovory, ‘if others share this 
right over you,’ i.e. to claim support from you: for the gen. cf. Mt. 
x. 1 (\s); Joh. xvii. 2; Rom. ix. 21. Lietzm. eft Epictet. iv. 128 
éyw adros éuavtod Kara Tadra éfovclay éyw. The clause shows clearly 
that there were teachers at Corinth, probably residents, who were 
supported by the community. This may throw light on 2 Cor. xi, 
7-15, xiii. 14 f., and on 1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 6 f., cf. perhaps 
1 Tim. v. 17 f. 
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od paAdov pets, sc. as no mere teachers, but the original bringers 
and preachers of the Gospel. 

ovk éxpynodueda, ‘we never made use of,’ ef. vii. 21. 

wavra oTéyouev, cf, xiii. 7 (1 Thess. iii. 1, 5 are slightly different). 
oréyew = to hold out against, endure: cf. Polyb. 3. 53. 2 rhv 
émipopay Tav BapBdpwy: lit. to keep in or to keep out; hence of the 
trustworthy man keeping a secret, of learners remembering their 
lessons, of ice bearing weights, of a wall resisting an attack, of 
vessels holding water; see Wetst. who here interprets ‘ we are silent 
and do not complain, though you grant to others what you deny to 
us.’ Cf. Field on xiii. 7. But there is no suggestion of any such 
denial: the whole point is that S. Paul has not claimed his privilege : 
so best tr. ‘we endure anything rather than risk putting any obstacle 
in the way of the Gospel of the Christ’: what they had to endure 
was the hardship of working for their living in the midst of the 
tremendous burden of their missionary work. 

évkotyv only here in Grk Bible: but the verb Rom. xv. 22; 
Gal. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18 of obstacles put in the way of action or 
belief: Nageli claims this among the words of the ‘higher’ or 
literary xow% used by S. Paul (Diod., Diog. Laert. etc.) = ‘ obstacle,’ 
‘hindrance,’ ‘ block.’ 

évkotyy Sapev = eyxdyopuev. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 8 diddvT0s éxdlxnow ; 
2 Cor. vi. 3 didévres rpockoriy. 

TO edayycAlw Tov xpirTov, a comparatively rare phrase (Rom. xv. 19 
where see note; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; Phl.i. 27; 
1 Thess. iii. 2 only), and always with direct reference to the preaching 
of the Gospel to non-Christians, and in particular to Gentiles: the 
call of the Gentiles is the distinctive note which 8. Paul hears in the 
name 6 xpiords: and the special point here is that he was afraid lest 
his taking financial support from young converts might create suspicion 
of his motives and so hinder the further progress of his mission. He 
had no scruples about receiving help from a Church for work in 
another place. Cf. Phil. iv. 15. 

13. ovx olSare dt, he gives further support to his contention of 
right, by alleging the example of temple officers. 

ot ta iepad épyatdpevor, ‘ priests engaged in the temple’s services’ 
Rfid. Cf. Num. xviii. 8, 9, 81; Deut. xviii. 1-4: so also in heathen 
practice. 

Tmapcdpevovtes = ‘attend to,’ cf. vii. 35; the word is found of 
temple service in an inscription ap. Dittenberger?, 552, 17 mapedpevé- 
Twoav ev TH lepw tiv émuBdddrovcay Ti Kal wapedpelay mMorovpevoe 
THs Oeod, 
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TO Qvotactyplo cvvpepltovrat, ‘share the offerings with the altar.’ 
Cf. Deut. l.c. 

14. ottws «al 6 Kvptos k.t.A., the final proof in an ordinance of 
the Lord Himself. Cf. Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7. &« rod evayyedlov = 
‘from preaching the Gospel.’ ; 

15. éyd Sod Kéxpypar k.7.d., ‘ but I have taken advantage of none 
of these authorities ’ for claiming support. 

ovK éypaipa St radra, ‘my argument is not meant to secure me this 
privilege,’ n. the epistolary aorist. 

Wa ovtas yévnrar év esol, ‘that it should so be done in my 
case.’ 

Kahov ydp pou padAov aroVavety 7—‘ for it is good for me rather to 
die than—,’ the sentence is broken off because it would be difficult to 
complete without some phrase that might be offensive, e.g. ‘than 
to take anything from you.’ The difficulty of expressing this without 
offence makes all this passage obscure. The aposiopesis in Gal. 
vi. 12 is due to similar reasons. It must always be remembered that 
the apostle dictated. Lietzm., Blass and others read tva ris cevboe 
‘J would rather die than that anyone should make this boast of mine 
empty’; but the reading is less well supported, and the sense less 
vigorous. 

16-18. S. Paul can find nothing to boast of in the fact that he 
preaches the Gospel: he is under constraint, not to preach it would 
be misery: if he does it with a will, he has a reward : if against his 
will, he is fulfilling a trust of stewardship which he cannot neglect. 
He can claim no reward from Gop ; when he has done all he can, he 
is still an unprofitable servant: so he claims his reward from men, and 
that is, that he should be allowed to serve them for nothing: so he 
never used his rights in this matter. He puts his point in a paradox, 
the highest pay he can receive is to have no pay, to waive his right 
and serve men for nothing. 

16. dvdykyn jou émlkerar: he has no real claim in the matter: 
he is a slave to Jesus Christ, cf. Gal. i. 10; Rom. i. 1, above vii. 22, 
who may work willingly or unwillingly but in any case must work : 
so he can claim no pay from his Master, he has nothing to pride 
himself on, no claim to make as before Him. For this connexion of 
cavynua and pucds cf. Rom. iv. 2-4 (Heinr.) and ef. Lk. xvii. 7-10; it 
is quite possible that this saying was in S. Paul’s mind. The dvdyxy 
is the obligation of his call: cf. Rom. i. 14; Acts ix. 6, xxvi. 19. 

17. eydp éexov...el 8 dkov.... It seems best on the whole to take 
éxwy and dxwy as describing the attitude of the slave to his work, done 
under dvdyxy; be may do it cheerfully and willingly ; in that case he 
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gets paid : or grudgingly and unwillingly ; in that case he still has to 
work out his trust. Others take éxwv as in contrast with dvdy«n = 
under no compulsion : but we should expect in that case et...érpacoov 
jucbov dv etxov. Clemen and Weiss take this verse as a gloss. 

cikovoplav menlorevpar, ‘I have been entrusted with a steward- 
ship’: the oixoyduos is a slave, like others, but in a special position 
Oimtiish ee Or mivaelat. Vluks x vicgd das Didnt od PetabivielOs ektor 
mweriatrevyor cf. Rom. iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; 
Tit. i. 3. 

18. tis ovv pot éotw 6 picds; he explains what his picOés is: 
the willing servant gets his reward in his work: the unwilling seeks 
it in getting what advantages he can out of his work. 6 y., ‘the 
reward I mean.’ 

tva...07j00, ‘to make the Gospel without expense’ to those who 
receive it: surely a clear case of tva w. subj. taking the place of the 
infin. Cf. iv. 3; M., p. 210f.; Blass, p. 228. 

els 7O py KaTaxpryicacGar, ‘so far as not using to the full...,’ cf. 
2 Cor. viii. 6 e’s 7d wapaxadécau, ‘to such an extent that we exhorted,’ 
Blass, p. 236 =eis dcov R. (app.). kataxpycacbar, see vii. 31n, There 
are two reasons for employing this cpd rather than the simple: 
(1) the receipt of support was only part of his right in the Gospel, 
(2) he had received support though not from the Corinthians. 

7H eovoig pov ev to ed. = 77 vy TH ev. €& Cf. Blass, p. 159. ‘I 
am content to deprive myself of some of the right given me in the 
Gospel,’ R. 

19-23. In the preceding section he has established a particular 
right and given his reason for not using it, but parenthetically by 
way of showing that he had rights which he could give up. Now he 
returns to the theme of vv. 1, 2, to show that in his use of all his 
rights, whether as Christian or as apostle, he uses the same law 
of charity : he waives each and all in the interests of the Gospel and 
his hearers: and so completes the statement of his conduct as an 
example to the strong. 

19. édevOcpos yap av ek mdvtwv. ‘In fact, free as I am from 
all’; with éx only here (cf. Rom. vii. 3 dro). mdvrev prob. masc. = 
‘owning no master among men,’ no one who has a right to dictate 
my conduct: this is almost demanded by the antithesis racw...éd00n., 
still R. trs. ‘free from all constraints.’ For the idea of release by the 
Gospel from slavery to men cf. Gal. ii. 4. This phrase by itself 
might be thoroughly Stoic : but the following for which it prepares is 
as remote as possible from the Stoic position, is pure Christian. 

Tarw éuaurdy éovkwoa, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 5 only. édovAwoa is the 
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‘ constative’ aor., M., p. 109. This can hardly be independent of the 
saying recorded in Lk. xxiv. 25 f. 

tva tovs tAclovas Kepdijow, ‘that I might gain, as the produce of 
my labours, the greater number,’ for xep8. cf. Mt. xviii. 15; Mk 
viii. 36 (ils); Phl. iii. 8; this would be the optative in Cl. Grk. 
Tovs twAelovas = ‘ the greater number,’ not = the majority, but ‘more 
than I should have gained by another policy,—the greater number 
that this policy brings in.’ Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2 (but not 2 Cor. ii. 
6, Phl. i. 14), Blass, p. 142 f. 

20. Kal éyevopny «.r.A., instances of his policy. éyevdpyy, ‘£ be- 
haved, made myself.’ 

*TovSaios, tva "Iovdalovs, Jews as such, not Jewish Christians. 
Cf. Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 18, xx. 20-26 (Lietzm.); Gal. ii. 4 shows that 
there were limits to these accommodations. 

Tots td vopov ws Jaro vépoy, not another class, but Jews named by 
their distinguishing characteristic in face of the Gospel, and in 
contrast with Heathenism, cf. Gal. iv. 4 f.: it may include even 
Judaising Christians, as reckoning themselves as still under law; cf. 
Acts xx. 20 f.; Gal. iv. 21: it implies concessions on legal observance 
(cf. Acts xxi. 20 f.) not a mere putting himself into their position and 
frame of mind, hence the necessity of the participial clause. No 
doubt such concessions involved observing Jewish customs of food, 
washing, etc.: perhaps (as Weiss) there is a reference to the circum- 
cision of Timothy (and Titus, Weiss, who so interprets Gal. ii. 3). 

p1] Ov adrds U1 vopor, cf. Rom. vi. 14. 

21. tots dvopors = the Gentiles, cf. Acts ii. 23; Rom. ii. 12 
(advb). : 

p7] @v Gvopos Geod BAN Evvopos Xprorod: his rejection of ‘law’ as 
a moral power laid him open to the charge of ‘lawlessness,’ of 
antinomian tendencies: cf. Rom. vi. 1 f. The genitives are in each 
case governed by the véuos contained in the compound adj.: see Blass, 
p. 106. 

€vyvopos, Acts xix. 39 only: but here §. Paul is forcing the word to 
an unusual meaning in contrast with the special meaning given to 
dvopos = without law, ‘lacklaw’ (Evans); = within law, viz. the 
law of Christ. For this paradoxical use of véuos cf. Rom. viii. 2 n., 
Gal. vi. 2: and above vii. 226. So far is he from being without a 
law of Gop, to dictate his conduct, that he is within the law of Christ, 
revealing Gov’s will for him. 

22. tots aoGevéory must be used as above (viii. 7-13)—‘to the 
scrupulous.’ 

23. mdvra S¢ mow, ‘ nay, I doanything for the sake of the Gospel,’ 
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i.e. to advance the Gospel, to gain more and more adherents to 
Christ. 

tva cvvkowweves adrov yévopor, cf. Rom. xi. 20 (nu. C. G. T.), 
= ‘that I may be a co-partner in it,’ i.e. that I may have others to 
share the Gospel with me. This is the regular use of kowwyds (-etv -ta) 
= a partner in some object, not a partaker of. See n. on Rom. xii. 13 
and below x. 16. The special point of 7d evayyéduov here is ‘ the 
propagation of the Gospel’; he wants to increase the number of 
partners in this great business. Cf. Phl. i. 5, ii. 22. 

24-27. Another motive for abstention: self-discipline for character. 
This waiving of rights for the sake of others in the interests finally of 
the progress of the Gospel suggests a more intimate reason for 
similar conduct: not for the sake of others only, but for the sake of 
achieving the Christian character is this policy desirable. 

24, ovk olSare Sti, again an appeal to their assurance of know- 
ledge. 

BpaBetov: Phi. iii. 14 only: a rare word, found in the New Comedy, 
a few prose inscriptions, 1 Clem. y, (see Lft), Vett. Val.: see M. M. 

ottas tpéxere tva kataddByre, ‘run to win’: the point is not the 
competition but the need of training and effort, if any worthy end is 
to be gained. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 5. The comparison with the athlete 
was a commonplace of moral philosophy: see Wetst. otrws refers 
not only to the effort made in the race itself, but to the preparation 
for it: as vousuds 2 Tim. l.c. 

25. mdvTa éykpateverat, ‘exercises self-control in every matter.’ 
Cf. Epictet. 35 ap. Wetst. ‘A technical term for the training of the 
athlete,’ Weiss. 

€xeivor piv ody, ‘they on their partafter all to gain but a perishable 
crown.’ orépavov. The victor’s wreath of the Greek games. See 
Swete on Mk xv. 17 and Hort on James i. 12. 

26. éyd tolyuv, ‘I at any rate.’ 

as otk dSyAs, ‘as a man does who has a definite aim’ = xara 
oxorév, Phl. iii. 14. The concentration of effort on this end in view 
is the thought that comes to the front here. 

27. wtmromdtw, cf. Field ad loc., = ‘bruise,’ cf. Plut. 7. ii. 
p- 921 F, 11 oi\wv kal wedhacudy dvarlurdara. Lk. xviii. 5. 

py mes kK.7T.A. xKypvéas, lit. of preaching the Gospel: aSoKos, be 
rejected in the final judgment. The athlete might be rejected or 
disqualified for lack of regular training. 


CHAPTER X 


1-13. This section is in close connexion with ix. 24-27: the 
necessity of self-discipline and rigorous training for achieving and 
maintaining the Christian character, the certainty that without this 
Christians may become dddximor, in spite of their high calling and 
great privileges, is illustrated now by the case of the Israelites, who 
failed in analogous circumstances. Israel had its own redemption, 
baptism, and sustenance: yet they failed to please Gop, and perished 
before reaching the promised land, because they yielded to the tempta- 
tions of the surroundings in which they found themselves: Christians 
must take care lest they yield in like manner: (12) such care is both 
¢ needed and will be rewarded, because Gop can be trusted to give 
' power to those who rely not on themselves but on Him. 

1. od 0éAw yap b. dyvoetv, a8.: ydp takes up the thought of ujrws... 
addxiuos yévwuar ix. 27: the danger, illustrated by 8S. Paul’s own 
action, is common to Christians and exemplified by the history of 
Israel. For the whole phrase cf. xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 2 Cor, i. 
8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: it always includes the appealing ddedpol; and 
introduces with emphasis some matter which bears directly upon the 
situation under discussion: dyvoety here almost = ‘forget,’ cf. 
Rom. xi. 25. ‘ 

ot mratépes nov, for this description of the ancient Israel in relation 
to Gentile Christians cf. Rom. iv. 11 ff. There is no exact ||: 
Rom. xi. 28, xy. 8 are different. It is possible that by nudy here 
S. Paul and his race are meant: but that is strained. It is better to 
see in the use an instance of the continuity of the old and new 
Israel, such as is implied, indeed, in the whole passage. Heinr. cft 
1 Clem. iv. 8 6 rarip 7. IaxwB. 

TavTes...wayTes...tavTes, all, whatever the ultimate issue in the 
several cases. 

vmd THY veheAnv...dia THS OaXdooys...the cloud appeared at the 
very beginning of the wanderings, and protected them during the 
passage of the sea, cf. Hx. xiii. 21, xiv. 20. joav of the abiding 
presence: dA#\Gov the passage once for all. The cloud marked the 
presence of Gop, the passage through the sea the completeness of 
their redemption. 
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2. Kal mdvres...<Bamticavro, the deliverance from the Egyptians 
and escape from Egypt is taken as typical of Christian baptism, and 
the phraseology of the latter (ets ypucrov BarricOfvac Rom. vi. 3, Gal. 
ll. 27) is applied to the experience of Israel. Moses was the instrument 
of their deliverance and the leader in the escape; and so far is a type 
of Christ; but the language cannot be pressed to imply such a union 
between Moses and the Israelites as is involved by the phrase when 
used of Christian baptism. The phrase, in fact, in the latter case 
gets its full meaning, not from itself but from its connexion with the 
ideas involved in the various uses of év xpuorw. Cf. Heb. iii. 16, and for 
a similar comparison cf. Acts vii. 35f., Heb. iii.2. éBamricavrto, 
mid. = ‘received baptism,’ emphasising their share in the act. See 
Heinr. and M., pp. 137 f., 160, Acts xxii. 16. 

3. tmvevpatikoyv Bpoua...mvevpatikoy mopna. The reference is to the 
manna (Ex. xvi. 4, 16 f.) and to the water from the rock (Ex. xvii. 6; 
Num. xx. 7 f.): mvevpatucdv represents the é« rod otpavod and 
by €dwKev xvpios of Ex. xvi. 4, 15, cf. Joh. vi. 32; Deut. viii. 3. Cf. 
also Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 24 dprov otjpavod €doxev abrots and v. 25 dprov 
dyywy épayev GvOpwros. It is possible that here, too, language used 
of the Christian Sacrament is directly transferred to Israel’s experience 
in a less comprehensive sense: but wvevjwarcxéy is not actually used 
of the food received in the Eucharist in the N.T. 

4. tmwov ydp x.T.A. ‘for, when they drank the water, they were 
drinking water from a spiritual rock following (them).’ The clause 
explains the adj. mvevyarixdy as applied to méua. 

No such explanation is given of ry. Bpaya because the reason for 
the use of wv. in that case is obvious—it was ‘ bread from heaven’ ; 
but the water came from the smitten rock: and the use of the 
adjective has to be justified. The justification consists in the asser- 
tion that the source of the water was in reality the Christ, the 
Messiah ; they were drinking water which came ultimately from a 
spiritual rock, manifest to their senses through the material rocks 
that were smitten. The language is the more natural because of the 
frequent use of the term Rock in O.T. for Jehovah (n. Ps. xviii. 2, 31; 
Deut. xxxii. 15; Isa. xxx. 29; Hab. i. 4, though apparently never 
with this particular reference). Then the word dxodovdovcns is used 
of this spiritual rock, because the Christ was present with His people 
throughout their wanderings (cf. Isa. lxiii. 9f., 1 Pet. i. 11, see Hort). 
The whole of the language thus springs naturally from the interpreta- 
tion which S. Paul is putting on the manna and the water, as gifts of 
Gop to Israel in the wilderness, analogous to the gifts which Christians 
ceceive for their support in their journey through this life, There is 
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a remarkable rabbinic legend that the well of water accompanied the 
Israelites on their wanderings, cf. Wetst. ad loc. ‘Targum ad 
Num. xxi. 18 adscendit (puteus) cum illis in montes excelsos ef ex 
montibus excelsis descendit cum illis in colles (? valles); cireumdabat 
universa castra Israelis, et portabat (? potabat) eos unumquemque in 
porta tabernaculi sui.’ It is possible that S. Paul may have had this 
legend in mind; but if so, he discards it in its materialistic form : 
and it is not necessary for the explanation of his language. 

N. that S. Paul here ascribes to the Christ the same function as the 
mediator of Gop’s gifts to Israel, as in Wisdom x. is ascribed to codia, 
and in Philo to the Adyos: and this involves the pre-existence of 
Christ, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9; Gal. iv. 4; Rom, viii, 3; Phil. ii. 5, 6 (qu. 
Plummer), cf. also 1 Pet. i. 10. 

If we compare Joh. iv. 10 f., vi. 31 £. it must be regarded as possible 
that the analogy here indicated is derived from the Lord’s own teaching. 
So Justin (Zryph. 114) speaks of dying for the name rfjs cxahfs wérpas 
kal fav Vdwp tals Kapdlacs...Bpvovons kal morifovans Tovds Bovdopévous Td 
Ths Cwhs vdwp meet (qu. Plummer ad loc.), where he not only ‘appears 
to have this passage in mind’ but also to connect it with Joh. iv. l.c. 
Cf. Kennedy, op. cit. pp. 236, 267. 

4 Tétpa St Av 6 xptords, but this spiritual rock (from which the 
water really came) was the Christ. This is certainly not an allegorical 
interpretation (that would require éori, cf. Gal. iv. 24), but an 
assertion that the material water which saved Israel from drought was 
the gift of the Christ, even as the manna was given by 6 Kupuos. 
There is no suggestion that either manna or water had other than 
natural effects. The whole point is their being miraculous gifts of 
Gop, as the rescue itself was. Then the following verses mark the 
failure of the proper results of this favour, owing to the perversity of 
Israel. We cannot argue from the passage as to the nature of the 
Christian sacraments, beyond the strict analogy—namely, that they 
imply real gifts from Gop through Christ, Nor, again, can we argue 
(as Lietzm.) that 8. Paul regarded the manna and water as real 
sacraments. The point of comparison is simply that they were gifts 
of Gop through Christ. 

5. GAN ovk k.7.A. in contrast with repeated rdvres: but forall that 
the majority proved not to be pleasing to Gop, by the fact that they 
failed to reach the promised land. 

ev rois mAcloow a. qudoxneev, for constr. cf. Mt. iii. 17 (\Is), xvii. 5; 
Heb. x. 38. LXX frequ. (al. w. accus. Mt. xii. 18; Heb. x. 6: infin. 
Lk. xii. 82; 1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i.15 al.; dat. 2 Thess. ii, 12: eds w. ace, 
2 Pet. i. 17): the verb is peculiar to the cow7. 
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katertpsonoay yde...Num. xiv. 16. 

6. tatra S¢x«.7.4. The application of the analogy: in spite of 
these great favours and gifts from Gon Israel failed under temptation; 
Christians must see to it that they do not fail in like manner: there 
is need of vigorous self-discipline. Lietzm. argues that these 
sentences are directed against a definite view, held by the ‘strong’ at 
Corinth, that the sacraments guaranteed salvation, irrespectively of 
the actions of ‘ believers’: and compares some of the later develop- 
ments of ‘Gnosticism.’ But neither in the O.T. Church nor in the 
Corinthian Church is such a view clearly present. All that is required 
by the argument of this whole passage is that the ‘strong’ were 
claiming a freedom of action which S. Paul thought was unsafe for 
them ; it involved dangers which they scarcely realised. If they had 
definitely asserted that conduct in the believer was a matter of in- 
difference, it is difficult to think that he would not have met such a 
position more directly as, e.g., in Rom. vi. 1. 

6. TvToL Hpov éyev|Oynoay, cf. v. 11, ‘came to pass as examples for 
us’: not ‘types of us’ which would require ofro : ‘example’ is the 
commonest meaning of r¥zros in 8. Paul; only once = type (Rom. vy. 14). 
There seems no reason to take rumixés v. 11 differently (as Lietzm.). 

els TO pin} elvan, ‘ to the intent that we should not be...’ 

érvOupntds, Num. xi. 34; only herein N.T. érebdpyoay, ib. xi. 4; 
cf. James iv. 2, Gal. v. 17 for the absol. use. 

7. pmSe elSododAdrpar ylverGe...‘do not prove to be’ as you are in 
danger of doing (pres., cf. Moulton, p. 125). ékd@irev x.7.d., Hix, 
XXxil. 6. 

8. pdt ropvevopev k.7.A., the occurrence denounced in ¢. v. showed 
the necessity for this warning: n. S. Paul softens the warning by 
including himself. 

9. pdt exrepdtwpev tov k., cf. Exod. xvii. 2, 7; Ps. Ixxvil. 
(Ixxviii.) 18, 

Tov KUptov, So NBCP 17 Aecth. Arm. Xpiorév DEF'GKL latt. dedv A: 
Marcion ace. to Epiphanius read Xpuordv. Nestle (p. 152) argues 
that Xp. was the only reading known to Origen, and refers to Zahn 
(Theol, Lbl. 1889, col. 180) as maintaining this reading to be correct. 
Heinr. prefers it on internal grounds. But if Xpiordy is read, we 
cannot conclude that S. Paul meant to speak of the Israelites as 
“tempting Christ’; the caus clause has no object expressed and it 
would be easy to supply kipiov or Gedv from the general context of the 
reference. Even in view of v. 4 it would not be natural to speak of 
the Israelites tempting Christ. 

10. pdt yoyyvtere, cf. Num. xvi. 41f. Theve the murmuring is 
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against Moses’ exercise of authority in the case of Korah: and there 
may be a hint at discontent with S. Paul’s action in asserting his 
authority; cf. iv. 18 f. 

td Tod ddoOpevTod, cf. Tov ddoPpevovra, the destroying (angel), 
Ex. xii. 23; Wisdom xviii. 25. The subst. here only. 

11. tatdra 8t tumikas... = “by way of example’ as rvox in v. 6. 
Theré is no reason to give the word here the meaning ‘ allegorically ’ 
(as Lietzm. does). 

éypadn Se, ‘ but were recorded...,’ expanding the adv. rumikus. 

Ta Ten Tov aidvev, cf. Heb. ix. 26; Mt. xiii. 39, 40, 49; cf. 
Sirach xliii. 7; Mt. xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20 (sing.).. Except in ascriptions 
(Mt. vi. 13; Rev. i. 6 et passim) and in reference to the kingdom 
(Lk. i. 33; Rev. xv. 3) the plur. aiéves is used only in 8. Paul and 
Heb., here and ii. 7, Eph. ii. 7, iii. 9, 11, 21; Col. i. 26, and Rev. 
xiv. 11. The only near parallel to this passage is Heb. ix. 26: ‘the 
whole discipline and growth of creation in time is made up of 
manifold periods of discipline, each having its proper unity and com- 
pleteness.’ Westc. ad loc. ‘lhe ends of all these ages have been 
fully reached in our time and for us: and it is our business to reap 
the fruit of their discipline and experience. Whether S. Paul is 
thinking only of the successive periods of Gop’s dealing with man- 
kind, as recorded in O.T., or whether he is embracing in his view 
the parallel dispensations in Israel and the various nations of the 
world, it is difficult to say. But there is nothing in the context 
which points beyond the O.T. katyvrykev, a remarkable use, implying 
that the aims and tendencies of the ages have come to their full end 
and conclusion in the present age. : 

12-13 sum up the particular warnings of the preceding verses. 

6 Soxav éotdvat = the wise man, the ‘strong’ Christian. 

Prerét@ pr Técy || W} Ts...dddKiuos yerwuar ix. 27: he brings his 
argument to a point. 

13. meipacpos tpas...‘No trial has overtaken you but what is 
common to man.’ eipacpés, ‘trial’ rather than ‘temptation,’ cf. 
Gal. iv. 14; 1 Tim. vi. 9 (only in 8. Paul). What is the particular 
reference? The context points to the general ‘trial,’ due to the 
inevitable breach between the new life in and of the Christian society, 
and the old heathen life, with its consequences both of personal 
difficulties and social estrangement. The ‘strong’ were meeting this 
trial by a dangerous acquiescence in old practices as morally in- 
different. . Paul’s argument here is against such acquiescence, and 
for a more difficult and courageous attitude. The necessity of taking 
up this attitude is the trial: the courage required is not more than ig 
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naturally (as the above instances show) asked of men (dvOpuzuvos), 
but in all such common trials, men can rely upon Gop to help. 
avOpdmuos, cf. Gal. iii. 15: not = within the power of man unaided 
to meet, but such as must and do come to men, because of their very 
nature and conditions: the next clause indicates the power available 
for meeting trial. The stress of the word is on the weakness of 
human nature. Cf. Rom. iii. 5n. 

mutes Sé 6 Geds, ‘ but,’ i.e. though human nature itself exposes you 
to such trials, Gop can be trusted to help you to meet them. amtorés, 
‘to be trusted,’ cf. i. 9; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 13; 
1 Pet. iv..19. 

8s ovK édoe dpas wep. k.7.A.: there is a slight stress on tuds = 
you Christians in your present circumstances: so trp 6 SivacGe 
= beyond the power which is yours as Christians. 

GAG toujoe k.7.A., ‘but will bring about, together with the trial, 
the issue of the trial also, in your ability to endure.’ Both the trial, 
as incident to human nature, and the issue, consisting in the power 
given, come from Gop. tyv ékBacvw, here and Heb. xiii. 7 only, =‘ the 
issue, outcome’: in this sense first in the New Comedy (Menander, 
fr. 696, rod caxof), Epictet. Diss. ii. 7, 9.  Nageli, p. 37, 79. 

tod Sivac%ar = ‘of being able...,’ the gen. of definition: the 
article with éBaow seems decisive for this meaning: cf. M., p. 217. 

taeveyxetv, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘to endure, bear up 
against.’ 

14. 8.07ep «.7.A., this concludes the argument from the danger to 
the individual: ‘wherefore, because of these dangers, flee from 
this idolatry,’ = a definite instruction to shun idol feasts. 

dyamynrol pov, cf. iv. 14, xv. 58; 2 Cor. vii. 1. This form of 
address occurs only in these two epistles and Phil. ii. 12, iv. 1; cf. 
Rom. xii. 19. Itis a peculiarly moving appeal, where he is pressing 
his advice upon his converts. 

devyere, the trust in Gop, which is confident that He gives strength 
to endure trial, does not justify the challenging of trials and tempta- 
tions. Cf. vi. 18. 

as elSwAoAatplas, the form of idolatry here under consideration, 
attendance at idol feasts. 

15-22. He passes to a further consideration, that of consistency. 
It is not consistent for a Christian who is a guest at the table of the 
Lord, with all that that implies of fellowship with the Lord and with 
the brethren, to be a guest at the table of daemons, which at any rate 
in the intention of the heathen gucsts involves fellowship with 
daemons, 
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15. os povipos Aéyw: he passes to the new argument, with no 
connecting particle (as in iv. 1, vi. 12, ix. 24): ‘I appeal to your 
intelligence,’ common sense: in iv. 10, 2 Cor. xi. 19 there is a touch 
of sarcasm in the word; and in Rom. xi. 25, xiii. 16 there is a plain 
hint of danger in the quality. But here it is used simply of practical 
wisdom and good sense. Cf. Mt. vil. 24, xxv. 2f.; Lk. xii. 42. 

Kpivate 0. 6 bypt, ‘judge for yourselves the value of my statement.’ 

16. 16 twoTrptov THs evroylas : this was the name given to the third 
cupin the Jewish Passover meal: = the cup of our blessing, i-e. which 
we bless, the gen. taking the place of an adj., cf. cxedos éxNoyijs Acts ix. 15 
and see Blass, p. 98. 6 evAoyodpev is then pleonastic, except so far as 
it emphasises the reference to the Eucharist and stands for juév, 
which in itself would have been ambiguous. 

kowavia k.7.A., see oni. 9: the cup is, constitutes, a partnership or 
fellowship (for those who partake), and it does so because it involves 
that each partakes of the one object, the Blood of the Christ. That con- 
stitutes them partners, fellows, with each other, is the basis of a 
fellowship. The argument requires that this should be understood as 
a fellowship with Christ as well as a fellowship with each other; it 
is that which makes joining in idol feasts an inconsistency. In 
these verses 15-18 S. Paul is establishing the reality of the Christian 
fellowship and its basis: in 19-21 he shows how this makes any 
participation in idol feasts a gross inconsistency. 

In xowwvia the stress is always on the common relation between 
persons; the word for partaking or participating in is peréyew, werox 7. 
The distinction comes out very clearly in Heb. ii. 14 (see Westcott’s 
note): cf. also v. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 14 f. and n. below 21, where the con- 
clusion as to practice is drawn. 

Tod alyatos Tod xpiorod, ‘ the Blood of the Christ,’ as received by 
all in the Holy Eucharist, is the basis of a fellowship. See further on 
xi. 27-30: and see Rom. iii. 25n. The Blood is the means not only 
of the propitiatory but of the communicated life, and that life is in 
Christ, is a fellowship with Christ in the most real and intimate 
sense. 

Tov dptoy Sv KAapev, ‘the loaf of bread which we break.’ dv 
dprov is attracted into the case of the relative (Blass, p. 174), and 
perhaps 70 rorjpuov should also be taken as the accus. The reason 
no doubt is that it is not actually the cup or the loaf, but the partaking 
of one cup and one loaf, which constitutes a fellowship. The whole 
expression is highly condensed. ‘The breaking of the bread’ is the 
earliest description of the Holy Eucharist, Acts ii, 42, xx. 7, 11. 
Cf. Mk xiv. 22 |[s. ; 
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Tod cwpatos Tod xp. ‘The Body of the Christ’—not ris capkés. 
So xi. 24,27. As in the case of the Blood, the thought is not only of 
the Body which died upon the Cross but of the Body which was 
raised to a new life that it might be the organ through which the life 
of the Risen Lord might be communicated to His people, making 
them His members. Here again primarily the thought is of fellow- 
ship with Christ; but this is immediately expanded in the next verse 
to include explicitly fellowship with each other. 

17. Sti cis dptros.... The second clause (oi yap mdvres x.7.d.) favours 
taking the first words as two clauses = ‘ because there is one loaf of 
bread, we, who are many, are one body.’ This leaves the whole 
sentence asyndetic, not explicitly connected with the preceding, 
and that points to its being an explanation, or answer to the question, 
= ‘yes, for we are one body because the loaf which we partake is 
one.’ The argument is drawn from the single loaf being broken for 
all to partake, that symbolises the unity of all: and, the loaf repre- 
senting the Body of Christ, the unity is a unity of body, i.e. in the 
Body of Christ: cf. xii. 13, 27. 

ot modXol, ‘ who are many ’—it is a unity which includes diversity ; 
the manifoldness is not destroyed but united in a living organism, 
cf. xii. 27; not ‘ though we are many’ = 7oANol bytes. Ev copa. AS 
the whole argument of the passage enforces the fact of fellowship 
with Christ, we must take this phrase, not merely as describing their 
unity with each other, but their union with Christ : = ‘one body’ sc. 
of Christ (cf. Rom. xii. 5). It seems to be implied that the practice 
was to communicate all from one loaf: and this would be a natural 
result of following the Lord’s action in the Last Supper. 

ot yap mdvres, ‘for allof us together,’ each and all. 

ék TOD évds ApTov peTéXopey = ‘take a share from the one loaf’: the 
construction is unique and must be distinguished from that of the 
simple genitive ; it again marks the unity in the manifold, ‘we each 
have our own part, but it is from the one loaf’: the loaf is broken 
but the bread is the same. The manifold is united and remains 
one in the Body of Christ: that is the basis of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

18. Bdémrere Tov IopajA kard odpka: a further point: an analogy 
between the O.T. dispensation and heathen feasts is adduced to bring 
out their full significance. The historic Israel was a ‘ fellowship,’ 
and their fellowship was with the altar, seeing that they partook of 
the sacrifices offered upon the altar, The point is that the partaking 
of food is a basis of fellowship, the kind of fellowship being deter- 
mined by the acknowledged character of the food ; food offered on the 
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altar established a fellowship with that altar in Israel’s case: so food 
offered on a heathen altar establishes fellowship with that altar 
whatever its significance. This significance may in reality be nil 
(19), but it is not so for those who sacrifice; for them it involves (20) 
the recognition of idols (daemons), and fellowship with their altar 
involves fellowship with demons: and the inconsistency of Christians 
who act as recognising such fellowship is obvious, and is explicitly 
stated in v. 21. 

tov “Iopand kata odpKa, no exact parallel, but S. Paul distinguished 
between the spiritual Israel (= now the Christian Church) and the 
Israel by human descent, cf. Rom. ii. 28, ix. 6, 8; Gal. iv. 29, vi. 16. 

tas Ovolas = the food offered on the altar, and partly consumed by 
the fire of the altar, partly by the priests. 

kowwvot here again, not partakers in, but partners with. 

700 Ovoiaeryptov. S. Paul uses this word, rather than rod Odeo), 
partly because the immediate effect was to establish a connexion with 
the altar, and with Gop only through the altar, partly to bring out 
clearly the analogy with the heathen feast: up to this point the 
analogy is strict; when it is carried past the altar to the god of the 
altar, it may be avoided by denying the reality of the heathen 
deities: and that evasion is met in v. 20. Lietzm. cft Philo, de spec. 
leg. i. 221, and suggests that cow. 7. Ovo. was a common formula 
in Hellenistic Judaism. 

19. tlotv dypl; ‘well then, what do I assert?’ 

Sti ciSwAd0uTOy tt éotiy K.T.A., not that there is any real distinction 
in the meat offered to idols in itself, nor that an idol has in itself any 
reality : the difference lies in the beliefs of the worshippers and the 
recognition implied in the act of joining in such worship. Comparing 
viii. 4 this is as much as to say, ‘am I going back on the admitted 
principle that an idol is nothing ?’ 

20. add’, as if a negative statement had preceded. ‘But I assert 
that.’ 

Sapovlors Kal od bem OVovow, Deut. xxxii. 17, of the apostasy of 
Israel in the wilderness. N. the identification of idol with daemon, 
ef. Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. xev. 5 al. 

Kowavors Tav Satnovlwv ylver8ar, ‘ to become, to. prove yourselves, 
partners with devils’; as you do become, if the intention of the idol 
feast is considered. 

21. ov Svvacbe rorrpiov K. m. x. 7. §., to enforce the conclusion 
just indicated, a different turn is given to the expression. The Lord 
is the host in the Christian feast, as are the devils in the heathen, 
Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 259, 
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tpatétys Kuptov, Mal. i. 7, 12, cf. Isa. Ixv. 11. The description of 
the altar as a table carries on the thought of the Lord as the host. 
The idea is a familiar O.T. idea, whether we are to assume the 
further thought of the heathen language about ‘ the table of Serapis’ 
or not: see Lietzm. and M.M. s.v. deurvéw. 

22. % tapatndotpey tov kvipiov; Deut. xxxii. 21 in a like 
connexion. 

#1 ioxupotepor attot éopév; a clear reference to oi isxvpol, with 
tremendous irony. There can be no parley between the Lord and 
devils, yet we are to be strong enough to dally with them. 

With these indignant questions 8. Paul concludes what he has to 
say about the first and most important part of the present subject: it 
is utterly inconsistent with Christian profession and practice to take 
any part in sacrificial feasts in heathen temples. It is to be noticed 
that he reaches this conclusion without direct warning or approach : 
throughout c. ix. he argues on the general ground of what is 
expedient in the use of lawful liberty : in x. 1-13 he enforces self- 
restraint by the example of Israel and their failure owing to the lack 
of such restraint. Then in 14-23 he gets to close grips with the 
matter, and by the plain statement of what is involved in the 
Christian feast, he shows the impossibility of reconciling attendance 
at it with attendance at the parallel heathen feasts. This would 
seem to leave no room for the argument from mere expediency which 
has been dealt with at such length. But the next verses show that 
that argument is not forgotten: two principles are laid down which 
summarise earlier stages of the argument: and then, vv. 25-30, advice 
is given on certain cases of practice, when the rule of expediency 
definitely comes in. 

23-24. The freedom of the Christian, as has been shown by 
S. Paul’s own practice, is limited in things indifferent by considera- 
tions of his own interest, and the interest of his neighbour. 

23. mdvra tert: aN ov ravra cupdépe, cf. vi. 12: ‘all things 
are lawful, but not all things are profitable,’ i.e. to the persons them- 
selves, who possess the freedom: this was the point developed in 
ix. 24-x, 13, 

GAN od mdvra oikoSopet, ‘not all things help,’ i.e. others in 
their Christian effort : this introduces the law of charity. 

24, pmdels To Eavtod {ntelTw k.T.d., the aim must be nof one’s own 
advantage, whether real or fancied, but one’s neighbour’s. This 
summarises the argument of viii. 7-ix. 23. 

25-30. Advice on a practical question which arises: what is to 
be done when a Christian has to buy food for his own consumption or 
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is invited to dine with a non-Christian? The difficulty is that any 
meat sold in the market might have been offered to idols: in fact the 
mere act of slaying a beast for food was performed with a certain 
ritual. Of. Lietzm. pp. 124, 126; Wetst. on 28. We are here no 
longer dealing with sacrificial meals, but with the use of meat in 
general, and ordinary social entertainment. 

25. wav Td év paké\Aw k.T.A. An interesting plan of a forum in 
Pompeii given by Lietzm. shows the slaughter-house and meat-shop 
placed next to the Chapel of Caesar, marking the close connexion 
between the sacrifice and the meat market. There must have been 
considerable difficulty in finding out what meat offered for sale was 
part of a sacrificed victim and what was not. 

pydtv dvaxplvovres, ‘without any enquiry,’ dvaxplvew in its regular 
sense of examining or enquiring into any matter. Cf. Wetst. for 
Jewish rules. Sid tv cvvelSqow, ‘to satisfy your conscience’ or 
feelings. Scruples should be stamped out from the first. A great 
extension of the range of freedom, when we consider the Jewish 
scrupulosity in such matters. 

26. tod kuplov ydp 7 yy K.T.X., Ps. xxiv. (xxiii.) 1. Wetst. quotes 
from the Talmud a passage in which the verse appears as a grace 
before meat: and Lietzm. suggests that it may have been so used by 
Christians at Corinth; cft Rom. xiv. 6f.: so v. 30. 

27. el tus kode? x.T.A., this clearly refers to an invitation to a 
dinner held at the host’s house, not to one held in a temple, which 
could not avoid coming under the condemnation already uttered (21- 
23). The same rule applies here as in the case of meat borers in 
the market. Cf. Lk. x. 8. 

28. éav S€ tis iptv etary, possibly the host, by way of challenge: 
but more probably one of the weak brethren. In this case the law 
of charity comes in. And this is confirmed by the following ex- 
planation. tepd@vroy instead of edwAd@urov may have been chosen out 
of politeness to the heathen host. 

29. cvveldnow St déya, it is the conscience or feelings of the man 
who offered the information that is the reason for abstention. 

Wa tl ydp 7 eXevdepta pov k.7.d., not the man’s own conscience or 
feeling, for that is free, and cannot in itself be affected by any other 
feelings : the fact that another man feels it to be wrong does not 
make it wrong (xpiverar) for him. §. Paul represents the ‘ strong’ 
Christian as speaking in his own person in this and the next verse. 

30. cléyd xapuTe peréxw k.7.A., ‘if I partake by grace no evil should 
be said of me in a matter for which I give thanks to Gop.’ 

Xapure = év xdpire of Col, ili, 16, iv.6. §. Paul uses xdps = thanks 
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only in the phrase ydpis 7G Oe and in Pastorals ydpw éxw: ‘by 
grace’ makes excellent sense, as the freedom of the strong is the 
result of the grace of Gop: for the simple dative cf. Rom. xi. 20, 30, 
31, iv. 20. Blass, p. 117, cf. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

tl BrAacdypodpor, ‘why am I to be exposed to slander’ (ef. 
Rom. iii. 8) as doing what is wrong? as above xpiverar. The 
independence of the strong is maintained, salva fratris conscientid. 

31-xi.1. A brief summary of Christian conditions of practice : the 
glory of Gop is the aim: the way to that is by the utmost considerate- 
ness towards men of all conditions, and for their interests, and the 
imitation of Christ. 

31. etre ovy...ovv introduces the summary of all the reasons he has 
been urging: it does not refer especially to the last verses. etre ti 
aroveire covers all practical action : all come under the rule. 

els Sdfav cod = ‘so as to glorify Gop,’ cf. Rom. xv. 7; Phl. i. 11, 
ii. 11. Gop is glorified when Christians so act as truly to reveal His 
character and will for man. This they do, when their action is based 
upon consideration for others, i.e. upon love: and the best way to do 
this is to follow the example of Christ. Of. Eph. iv. 32 f. 

32. dampookomror.. yiverde, ‘take pains to give no offence’: ef. Phl. 
i. 10, Acts xxiv. 16, 3 Mace. iii. 8, Inser. ap. Nageli, p. 43, ’Avdpd5Bu0s 
Adxvos vadxrnpos efnoe dmpéoxoros (em. for drpécxorros) éry AS’: for a 
periphrasis cf. viii. 9, Rom. xiv. 13, 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

Kal “Tov8alots...kal “EAAnow kal rh exkAnola tod Met: the com- 
prehensiveness of eire tu moveire in v. 31 widens the scope for con- 
siderateness, to include all with whom the Christian might come 
in contact in any relation of life: cf. ix. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 17. Iovd. Kal 
‘BAX. here = non-Christians (not as in i. 24). 

Kal TH ekKAnola Tot Ge0d, the use of the word which describes the 
whole society marks more strongly than rots adeApots would have done 
the paramount claim of the social duty; also in its comprehensiveness 
it matches Jovd. «x. ‘EAA. The full phrase (with 70d deo) emphasises 
the appeal. It is not clear whether the phrase, being in the singular, 
denotes only the Church in Corinth (as in i. 2, vi. 4, xi. 22, xiv. 5f.), 
or has its widest significance, of the whole Church of Gop (as in 
xii. 28 (?), xv. 9 (?), Rom. xvi. 23 (?)), which it has commonly in 
Eph., Col. On the whole, the wide range of the context points to the 
latter meaning: and we must note it as an occurrence of this wide 
meaning before Eph. Col. Hort, Hcecles. p. 117 (8). See Batiffol, 
Prim. Cath, (E.T.), p. 74, where he notes, after Harnack, how early 
Christians became conscious of being a tertiwm genus, 

33. Kales Kayo K.T.A,, See ix, 20-24. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. pupnrat pov ylverbe, ‘prove yourselves to be, make your- 
selves, imitators of me’ in this respect. Cf. iv. 16; 1 Thess. i. 6; 
2 Thess. iii. 7, iii. 9; Heb. vi. 12, xiii. 7. 

Kabds Kayo Xprotod, cf. cal rol kvplov, 1 Thess. i. 6: the thought 
is expanded in Eph. iv. 32f. and 1 Pet.iv.1. N. Weiss’ remark, ‘it 
is a very important trait, that Paul feels himself to be an imitator of 
Christ in his practical conduct. He could not say and be this, unless 
he had a living concrete picture of the ethical personality of Jesus.’ 


(c) xi. 2—xiv. 40. Matters arising out of the Christian assemblies, 
treated in three main divisions : xi. 2-16 women’s dress; 17-34 the 
Eucharist; xii. 1—xiv. 40 the character, conditions, and use of 
spiritual gifts. 

2-16. The question of women’s dress. 

2. émawe S ipdas k.t.X. In passing to the next subject S. Paul 
acknowledges in this matter the loyalty of the Corinthians to the 
instructions he had communicated to them. The turn of phrase 
indicates that he still has his eye on the Corinthian letter, and that 
this question about women’s dress had been raised by it. While 
as a whole they were loyal to his instructions, they had doubts about 
their meaning in detail, or at least difficulties in enforcing them. 
The strong expression of approval, after the criticism of their conduct 
in the preceding section, leads Weiss to conjecture that this section 
belonged originally to S. Paul’s first letter. But this is to miss the 
reference to the Corinthian letter. The expression of praise no doubt 
acknowledges some statement in the letter which recited S. Paul’s 
instructions and expressed a desire to carry them out, while stating 
some difficulties: S. Paul is eager to acknowledge fully their loyalty 
in this matter, before dealing with these difficulties. It would seem 
that there were some at Corinth who advocated greater freedom for 
women in these matters and an assimilation of their practice to that 
of men. 

Kal Kabds tmapéoxa tpiv tas mapaddceas: the article w. mapas 
décecs Shows that these were not S. Paul’s own rules merely, but that 
they were current in the Churches, cf. v, 16. mapaddces, the subst, 
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is used of Christian instruction and rules only here and 2 Thess. ii. 
To, m1. 6; the vb v.23, xv. 3; Rom. vi. 17; Lk. i. 2; Acts vi. 14: 
of Jewish instruction in Evy. (Mt. xv. 2f.; Mk vii. 3f. only). The 
word in §. Paul’s use seems to cover both doctrinal instruction 
(2 Thess. ii. 15) and ethical (2d. iii. 6): here it refers simply to rules 
for conduct in the congregation. The mapa points back to a higher 
authority. Katéxete, ‘you continue to hold’ or keep in mind, cf. 
Lk. viii. 15; Heb. x. 23. 

3. GédX\w SE dyads cidévar, cf. Col. ii. 1 only. ‘I would have you 
know that,’ implying that it is a new reason for the established 
practice. 

mavTos avdpos % Kepadr 6 xpiords éomr. ‘Of every man the 
Christ is the head.’ Kepad7y metaph. only in 8S. Paul, except in 
quotations of Ps. exviii. 22 (Mt. xxi. 42; Lk. xx. 17; Acts iv. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 7), and only here and Eph. Col. The context decides that 
the metaphor here brings out the idea of authority, supremacy, not 
as in Eph. Col. the source of life as well: only here is this metaphor 
used for the relation to the individual as such: and the point is that 
while the Christian man has no superior but Christ Himself, the 
Christian woman has the man as her superior. See Add. N. p. 275. 

kepadr St yuvarkes 6 dvijp, ‘ but head to woman is the man.’ The 
absence of the article must be marked in tr. Christ is the head of the 
woman as well as of the man, but in a lower sense woman has the 
man for head; she is ‘in subjection’ (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 11; Col. iii. 18; 
I Pet. iii. 1), in the order of nature and of the Church. 

Kepadr S& Tod xptorod 6 eds. It is not clear why this clause is 
added, i.e. what the relation of the Christ to Gop has to do with the 
question. Possibly as enforcing an example of humble acceptance 
of the subordinate position? Hardly by way of completing the 
enuineration of the steps of subordination, because this clause would 
thus take us beyond the immediate question to the wider consideration 
of the place of the Church in the order of redemption as in xy. 28, 
where it is to be observed 6 vids is used. For Christ as an example of 
obedience cf. Heb. v. 8; Rom. xv: 8; Phl. ii. 8; cf. also above iii. 23. 
For this ‘ subordination’ see on xv. 28. N. kepady again anarthrous 
suggests that this is only one aspect of the relation between Christ 
and Gop. 

4. mas dvip picks up the rayrds dvdpés of v. 3, the deduction 
follows without connecting particle. 

Tpocevy spevos 7] meopytevwv, the last word shows that the whole 
question is a matter of behaviour in the assembly, ‘when he is 
praying or prophesying.’ 
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kata Kebadns Exov, sc. ludriov, cf. Plut. Apophth. p. 200, éBddrée 
Kara Kkepadfs éxwy 70 iudroy (Wetst.) ; for the ellipse cf. Esther vi. 12, 
‘Audy 6€ bréorpeper els ra tdva NuTovmevos KaTa Kedadfs; and see Field, 

. 42. 

. KaTaLoX vet THV Kepadyv avTod, ‘does shame to his head’: either 
lit. as confessing thereby a superior in presence: or, with reference to 
preceding, =does shame to Christ, by seeming to acknowledge a 
superior among men other than Christ. N. the remarkable fact 
that the practice here enjoined is neither Jewish, which required men 
to be veiled in prayer, nor Greek, which required both men and 
women to be unveiled, but peculiar to Christians. Edw. 

5. maoca St yuvy «.t.’. This phrase shows that it was the 
custom at Corinth for women to take active part in the assembly : 
here S. Paul definitely alludes to the custom without comment: in 
xiv. 34 he forbids it, as a custom peculiar to Corinth, ib. 36. Seen. 
ad loc. 

Karauryiver THY Kepadryy adris, again ambiguous; either ‘shames 
her (own) head’ or ‘shames him who is her head,’ by seeming to 
repudiate any superiority. 

év ydp...kal Td avrd, ‘she is one and the same with her who has 
been shaved’: shaving the hair was for a woman the sign either of 
mourning or shamelessness (cf. Heinr.). The point is that she discards 
her womanly character, as much as she would do by getting rid of her 
natural covering. Cf. Plummer. 

6. eb ydo od Katakadv@rrerat, ‘for if a woman persists in unveiling 
herself’: the neg. goes closely with the verb = dxaraxadumros pévet, 
but the verb form is used both for the force of the middle (by her own 
act) and to mark the act as customary (pres.). Kal KepdcQe, cf. 
Acts xviii. 18, ‘let her have herself shorn,’ once for all (aor.). 

ec St aloypdv, as it admittedly is. 1d KelparPar qf Evpacbar, ‘to get 
shorn or to keep shaved’: the change of tense is odd. Blass, p. 56, 
reads E¥pacOat (aor.) as if from Evpew, cf. Acts xxi. 24, D E¥pwvrar 
(al. Evpjoovra) ; so Eberling: the Attic form is gupety, a later form 
Evpav. On the middle see Blass, p. 186. Karaxadurrécda, ‘let her 
continue to veil herself.’ 

7. dvip piv yap k.T.A., n. v. 3 the Christian reason was given for 
the practice advocated: vv. 5 and 6 have indicated wider considera- 
tions : and here the matter is carried further to general considerations 
based upon human nature as created and the relation between man 
and woman, as suggested in Gen. i. 26,27, v. 1. The multiplication 
of reasons hints at the difficulty §. Paul felt in dealing with the 
matter, 
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dxadv...tmdpxev, the immediate note of the ‘likeness’ in Gen. is 
authority over the rest of creation (though in Gen., ll.cc., no distinction 
is drawn between the sexes in this respect). And it is this aspect 
which is employed here: man has a derivative supremacy which 
constitutes his likeness to Gop, and that should be marked by the 
unveiled head. 80a is not used in Gen. in this connexion: and must 
therefore be taken as 8. Paul’s interpretation of efxév: man’s likeness 
in supremacy to Gop is a revelation of Gop’s supremacy: in it Gop’s 
supremacy is made clear to men. wimdépxev, being by his created 
nature. 

H yvv7 St 86fa avSpés éoriy : the actual phrase does not seem to be 
suggested by anything in the relevant passages of Gen., and must be 
taken simply as the outcome of the present argument: but no doubt 
it corresponds to what we may call the secondary character of the 
creation of woman, made out of the primal man. She is the ddéa 
avdpés as derived from him and in'a sense representing and revealing 
his nature; and as such is subordinate. 

8. 08 ydp éotw x.T.A. explains this subordinate relation by refer- 
ence to Gen. ii. 22, 23. 

10. 81d rodro dédelAer, ‘because she is in this subordinate relation, 
because the aim of her being in the first instance centres upon the 
man, her husband’: 7ofro sums up vv. 7-9. 1 yuvy, the woman, 
or wife. 

eovolay txew éml tas kehadys. Two translations of the words as 
they stand are given, (1) ‘to wear authority upon her head’: in this 
case, éfovclay is taken as naming the thing, instead of the symbol 
of the thing, and stands for ‘the veil.’ So most commentators 
following Photius (Cramer) roir’ éorw riv rod dvdpds ééovclay Kat 
Kuplornta....dpeiher éxew Kal émidelkvvabar én’ adris Tis Kepadis...dud 
700 KaTakadUm@recOa; SO, e.g., Evans, Rutherford, Lietzm., Eberling. 
In this case éfovciavy does not mean her own authority, but the man’s 
authority : Ramsay (Cities of S. Paul, pp. 202 ff.) heaps scorn on this 
interpretation. It is in fact a scarcely possible rendering of éfovalay 
éxew. (2) ‘to keep, maintain, exercise authority over her head,’ 
‘to keep her head under control’ by veiling it. In this case, the 
authority is primarily the woman’s own, exercised over her head by 
veiling it; but in so exercising it, she acknowledges the authority of 
her husband : she veils herself to all but her husband; so Pott (ap. 
Heinr.) ‘Mulierem oportet servare jus s. potestatem in caput suum, 
sc. eo quod illud velo obtegat.’? This is not against the context 
(Heinr.) : as the object of the woman’s action is the acknowledgment 
of her relation to her husband; and it is in agreement with the. 
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regular usage of éfovclay éxew, cf. Rev. xiv. 18, xx. 6, and analogous 
constructions (Mt. x.1; Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37 al.), cf. Plummer’s 
suggestion, p. 232. The veil in this case marks not the authority of 
the husband over the wife, but the wife’s willing acknowledgment of 
her relation to her husband, and this is a quite natural meaning. 

Sid tovs dyyéAovs, ‘ because of the angels.’ The simplest explana- 
tion of this phrase is to regard it as referring to the angels present in 
Christian worship, and concerned with the ascent of prayers to the 
Throne: cf. Tobit xii. 12 f., Rev. iii. 3 ff. (Swete), and Enoch ix. 10 
(Charles’ n. ‘The intercession of angels...was evidently a popular 
doctrine’). Cf. 1 Tim. v. 21 (the angels present at an assembly for 
judgment) and, indirectly, Heb. i. 14, and, for a perversion of the 
thought, Col. ii. 18. The presence of angels is an additional incentive 
to orderly and seemly bearing. 

Others take it of evil angels present, from whom the woman might 
be in danger, if she kept her head uncovered, and refer it to the story 
of fallen angels in Gen. vi. 1 ffy, much developed in later Jewish 
literature (e.g. Enoch), and paralleled by heathen beliefs about 
demons (Lietzm. after Tertull. c. Marc. v. 8, de virg. vel. Tal.). But 
ol dyyero in N.T. always = good angels, and it is inconceivable that 
S. Paul could have used the phrase here, without further definition, 
of evil beings, as if it were a natural thought that Christians at prayer 
were surrounded by such. Moreover this would require the whole 
head and face to be covered, which does not seem consistent with v. 5. 
Weiss hazards the suggestion that éfouvciay was a technical term of 
magic; and that the veil has a significance in magic rites. But this 
would be a warning to the woman to protect herself by the magic 
power of the veil against evil angels, and evidently the fact that 
duvdmers is so used is no justification for the conjecture. Moreover it 
is surely inconceivable that S. Paul could be using in this casual way 
an argument which implies a belief in this very crude magic. 

But neither of these explanations satisfies the logical requirements 
of the sentence. ‘Because woman is not a man but man’s “ glory,’’ 
because she was created for the sake of the man, it is her duty (not 
her need or safeguard) to veil her head (not her face too, if she is to 
pray or prophesy) because of the angels’: that is to say, the argument 
requires that ‘the angels’ should haye some special interest in the 
woman’s acknowledging this relation to man. Clearly there is no 
point in regarding the veiling as a precaution against evil angels: nor 
as due to the good angels present at worship, unless they are interested 
in this particular womanly duty. Heinr. therefore suggests that the 
angels are interested because, according to Jewish ideas (here in touch 
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with Hellenistic conceptions), the angels were instruments and media- 
tors of the creation and government of the world. Against this it is 
argued that for S. Paul at least this idea is not proved; for him Christ 
is the agent both of creation and government, and no other. But H. is 
clearly right in looking for an interpretation of the riddle to Gen. i. 26, 
li. 18, 22: and Le Brun (Zeitschrift fiir N.T. Wissenschaft, Nov. 1913) 
finds the answer in the plural roujowmev (Gen. i. 26, ii. 18; cf. also Job 
XXXVili. 7): this according to a current Jewish interpretation (Philo 
1,556 Mangey duaréyerar ev oty 6 TH OAwY Tarp Tals EauTod duvdueow : 
Targ. Jer. 1, Pesikta, 150b) was addressed to the angels as forming 
a heavenly council of Gop, witnesses of His purpose and acts. But 
Philo in this passage does regard the angels as actually assisting in 
creation—i.e. of those parts of human nature which were liable 
tosin. They were witnesses therefore of woman’s original derivation 
from man contrary to human experience of ‘man born of woman.’ 
They are watchful observers now of things on earth (cf. iv. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 14; a common Jewish thought) and especially present 
at assemblies for worship (Ps. cxxxvii. 1; Tobit wu. s. ete.). Their 
knowledge therefore of the true relation is reasonably appealed to, 
as an additional motive for this practice. Le Brun further suggests 
that the angels are mentioned here rather than Gop (6.4 7dv Oedv), 
because that would be too solemn an appeal in the circumstances 
(cf. also Lk. xy. 10, xii. 8; cf. Mt. x. 32), and rather than man (da 
Tov dvépa) because it is quite conceivable that men at Corinth 
approved of the freedom in women. 

11. wy «.t.A. ‘ However,’ the argument must not be pressed as 
though man did not need woman, or woman man ‘in the Lord’: in 
that common life and service each has place. Cf. Gal. iii. 28: but 
here the thought is of the mutual necessity of the relation ‘in the 
Lord’ rather than of its abolition. 

év Kuplo, cf. vii. 22n., 39, in the relation of the Christian to the 
Lord, in the common life and service. 

12. domep yap 1) yuv7y ek Tod dvSpds in original creation, as above; 
otros Kal 6 dyip Sid THs yuvatkds in the order of natural birth. 

va St mdvta ék tod Ocod, all this, these mutual relations and 
obligations, are Gop’s ordinance. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 18. 

13-15. A final appeal, first to their own judgment of what is 
fitting in worship and then to what is natural, as shown by the 
common feeling in the matter. 

13. év dpity adrois kplvare, cf. x. 15: and for é& v. a. cf. év rH lola 
kapdia, vil. 37, Kptvate= decide the matter, once for all, cf. Il. cc. 
and 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12. 
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ampérov éorly, i.e. not merely for the woman, but as a Church rule: 
otherwise yuvacct would be required, as Mt. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 10. 

+o Oem mpocedxerOar, the full phrase to emphasise the propriety 
of the utmost reverence and decorum. 

14. ot8t 4 dicts adty K.7.A., ‘has a Stoic ring,’ Clemen, p. 67; 
‘ genuine Stoicism,’ Lietzm. who however points out that 8. Paul does 
not carry through the argument as a Stoic would, but appeals to 
aryula and 66£a. The fact is that there is nothing characteristically 
Stoic in this reference to nature: it is an appeal to natural feeling, 
not to natural laws. The most that can be said is that it is a use of 
popular language moulded roughly on Stoic ideas, cf. Bonhiffer, 
p. 147. There is no exact parallel to this in N.T.: nearest perh. 
Rom. ii. 14, but there ¢’ce is in direct antithesis to the special help 
of revelation. Here perhaps the same thought is present: the argu- 
ments so far have been drawn from O.T. or Christian feeling: finally 
he appeals to natural feeling, which they must all be aware of 
and which dictated contemporary custom. The custom must have 
been prevalent at the time, but it had not always been so, see 
Wetst. 

16. et S€é rus Boxed idrdverkos etvar «.7.X., he finally dismisses the 
question, as against cavillers, by an appeal to the custom of the 
churches. Soxet = ‘ thinks fit, is determined,’ cf. Mt. iii. 9,=doxe? 
aire (cf. Acts xxvi. 9; L. & S. ad verb. 1. 3), not || Heb. iv. 1. 

gurdoverkos, cf. Ezek. iii. 7, LXX (only), ‘ contentious,’ ‘ disputa- 
tious,’ ‘ cavilling.’ 

ovyyPeay, cf. viii. 7; Joh. xviii. 39, ‘such a custom,’ i.e. of 
women praying unveiled. ; 

jpets...ovK €xopev. This would seem to mean the Church in 
Corinth, in which §. Paul includes himself. This is in accordance 
with the hint given in v. 2, that the question was raised only by some 
in the Church, not by the Church itself. 

ov8t ai ékkAynolar tod Seov—‘ nor (any of) the churches of Gop,’ 
ef. 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4, the only places where the plural is 
used in this phrase: for the sing. cf. i. 1 al. The phrase is pec. to 
S. Paul (see Acts xx. 28). 

17-34. In passing to a second point of order in the assemblies, he 
comes to a more serious subject and qualifies the note of praise (v. 2): 
here at least they had not kept his rapadéces ; and it was not merely 
a minority which were neglecting them. There were serious defects 
in the character of their assemblies for worship owing to the presence 
of parties or cliques among them: and these defects came to a head in 
their method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The glaring incon- 
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sistency of this method with the object of the institution is set 
forth ; and brief rules are given for avoiding it. See Introd. p. xlviif. 

17. rovto 8 mapayyéANov. ‘ But in giving this charge, I do not 
praise....? The reference of rofro is formally ambiguous, but it can 
hardly refer to what has gone before; both the 6¢ and the emphatic 
position of roiro indicate the passage to a new matter; and the ov« 
éraww® is in direct contrast to éraw 6¢ of v. 2: moreover the partici- 
pial clause must qualify ov« érawd. At the same time, what ‘the 
charge’ is, is not clearly stated. The statement of the circumstances 
which make a charge necessary follows first: then, in contrast, a 
statement of the original institution and its object: and not till v. 28 
do we come to definite orders. This difficulty has again led to the 
suggestion that we have here a section of the first letter of all, 
inserted here with some violence. See Introd., p. ]xx. 

mapayye\Aew = ‘to charge, enjoin’ always in N.T., and so 
mapayyeha = an injunction or charge. 6tt, ‘ because.’ 

ovk els TO Kpeiocov...cuvépxerbe, ‘your assemblies tend not to 
improvement but to deterioration’: the comparatives refer to the 
moral effect of the assemblies. 

18. mpotov pev yap. There is no formal second to this first: it is 
possible that 8. Paul is content to deal with the most serious defect, 
and leaves others for treatment in person, v. 34b. But it is also 
possible that the second main defect concerned the use of spiritual 
powers in the assemblies, dealt with in cc. xii. ff. Compare for 
similar omissions of a second clause Rom. i. 8, ili. 2, x. 1: Blass, 
p. 267. 

év éxxAynola, ‘inassembly,’ ‘in meeting’ = asa congregation, here 
for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, cf. xiv. 19, 28, 35, 
3 Joh. 6: also with art. xiv. 34: cf.'év ovvaywyy Joh. vi. 59, xviii. 20 
(Hort, Hecles., p. 118). 

dkovw = ‘Iam told’: he is dealing not with a question put by the 
Corinthians but with a report that has reached him, cf. v. 1. 

oxlopara év piv imdpxeu, ‘ that there is a state of division among 
you.’ It seems improbable that there is any connexion between these 
oxicuara and the condition dealt with in i. 10: these quarrels exist, 
and §. Paul fears that cxicuara may ensue: here the cxlopara 
already exist: there the ground of quarrel is the choice of different 
leaders, and comparison of their wisdom: here the cy. are on more 
sordid lines of distinctions of wealth. A parallel to the present case 
is xii. 25. tadpxew = are already in full course. 

Kal pépos Te morevw: he guards himself against the charge of 
credulity and suspicion. : 
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19. Set yap kal aipéoes. It is in human nature, due to the sin in 
man, that such things should happen. Others see in de a reference 
to ‘a word of the Lord’: as in Did. 6,5, ws Kal 6 kdpios Kal 6 owrnp 
juav epn ore oovrar aipéoers kal cxiouara. So Justin, Dial. 35, éoovrat 
sxlomara kal aipéces. 

atpéorets, used in Acts of the parties of Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Christians, not quite so much as ‘sects’; ‘schools’ or ‘parties.’ 
It differs from cylouara only in emphasising the part which individual 
choice and fancy play in driving men asunder; and so explains 
det. In S. Paul Gal. v. 20 (only) between dcxoocractac and POdva. 
kal just marks the emphasis of the more definite word. 

tva Kal of Sdxupor «.7.A., the divine purpose brought about through 
the human weakness. of Sdkuyor, cf. Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 15: 
the men who stand the strain of trial; cf. James i, 12. The judge of 
course is Gop: cf. ix. 27: gavepol...év tpiy manifest in your judg- 
ment, as they are approved by Gon; cf. vi. 2. 

20. cuvepyopévoy odv tnay: odv resumptive, ‘well then,’ explains 
oxlopara. See Blass, p. 273. él rd adro, cf. xiv. 23; Mt. xxii. 34; 
Acts ii. 1, iv. 26, with the same or similar verbs (cuy-) or éuod: a 
natural pleonasm = éml rov avdrov rémov. 

ovk tot Kuptakoy Setrvov dayeiy, ‘it is not an eating of a supper 
of the Lord,’ ‘there is no eating of a Lord’s Supper.’ This makes 
a better contrast with the succeeding clause than to take ov« gor = it 
is not possible. The contrast lies between what ought to happen, and 
what actually happens. In theory they are all fellow guests at the 
Lord’s Table : in practice they behave as if they were dining alone at 
their own table. 

kuptakoy Sefrvov = a Supper at which the Lord is host and pro- 
vides the food. For the adj. Rev. i. 10 only: for detmrvov Hyv., 
Rey. xix. 9,17 only: in Joh. xiii. 2, 4, xxi. 20 alone is it used of the 
last supper. The absence of the article emphasises the character of the 
meal. kvpiakoy following the predominant use in S. Paul must 
refer to the Lord Jesus: cf. rpdmefa xvplov x. 21. This then is the 
leading conception of the whole meeting in this context. The word 
Kuovaxés in ordinary use = imperial (cf. Deissm. B.S. 11. p. 44 f.): but it 
is unnecessary to suppose that §. Paul borrowed the adj. from that use: 
it was natural to use it as soon as the term kvpios was applied to Jesus. 
The protest implies that the meal was already called by this name. 

21. €xacros yap, itis nota ‘Lord’s Supper’ because each one treats 
it as if it were his own, and he not even host, but solitary. +6 Y8.ov 8., 
in strong antithesis to kup. but it also implies—the supper, which 
‘he has brought with him,’ he eats without sharing. 
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év TO hayety = at the meal (dayeiv is always constative in N.T., 
M. p. 111), so eds 76 dayeiv, v. 33: this seems to decide the meaning 
of mpodapBdve as = he takes his own supper before any of it can be 
distributed to others. The picture is of the people at table, each 
putting his contribution on the table; then each sets to work on his 
own, giving none for sharing. Such action took away all pretence 
of a common meal, was uncivil to the company, resulted in great 
inequalities, and was bound to put the less well-provided out of 
countenance, It isa strange picture in itself, and still more strange 
if, as it appears, the celebration of the Eucharist was connected with 
this meal. Sce Introd. p. xlvii f. 

Kal Os pev qeva..., ‘and one has too little to eat, another more 
than enough to drink.’ It is clear that there was a common meal, 
such as was later called dydry (Jude 12), apparently preceding the 
Eucharist. 

22. pr yop. ‘Why, have you really...?? Cf. Mt. xxvii. 23, 
Blass, p. 274. ya} interr. ‘it surely cannot be that,’ cf. Mt. xxvi. 25: 
and for uy...od Rom. x. 18, cf. Blass, p. 254. 

els TO €or Ole Kal mlvew, ‘for your eating and drinking,’ if that is 
all you assemble for. 

y...KaTadpovetre, ‘or, if that is not the reason, do you purposely 
slight, make a point of slighting...and shaming....’ 

THs ekkAnolas Tov Beov, ‘the congregation of Gop’: éxx\. here 
in the same sense as in v. 18, of the assembly gathered for the 
common meal: but roi Oeo0 emphasises the character of this 
assembly and heightens the rebuke; see on x. 32. 

Katadpovetre, cf. Mt. xviii. 10. 

rovs py txovtas = ‘the poor,’ the ‘have-nots.’ Cf. Field ad 
loc. ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 12; Mt. viii. 12 al. 

wl clrm vpiv; emawéow tyds; prob. subj. in both cases, i.e. 
deliberative. 

23. éyd ydp «.7.A. Against this misuse of the common meal, 
shameless on the simplest view of such a meal, S, Paul sets the true 
and full character of the meal and the object of the meeting: the 
‘Lord’s Supper’ is founded upon a command of the Lord Himself, 
and gets its character from the Lord’s own words and actions in in- 
stituting it: in their perversion of it, they are not merely sinning 
against the brethren but forgetting and destroying its fundamental 
character. 

éyo—tyiv. The éyv is emphatic, not so much ag insisting on 
8. Paul’s personal apprehension of this matter, but in antithesis to 
tpiy; what ZI learnt, I taught to you = ‘you know ag well as I.’ 
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There is nothing in the context to suggest that he is insisting on his 
own apostolic fullness of knowledge. 

TmrapéhaBov—mapéSuxa are correlatives = learn—teach, received— 
gave, cf. xv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Mk vii. 3, 4, and for parallels to 
mapahauBdvew, cf. Gal. i. 12; Phl. iv. 9. Not so in LXX, but com- 
mon in Rabbinic use (Weiss). Cf, Polyb. Schweig., Index, p. 436, 
Epictet. & twos Texvixfis raparnyews Sidackdueba, Zahn, Hinl., p. 171. 

amd tod Kuplov: dad is found only here after rapad.: mapa in 
Gal. i. 12; 1 Th. ii. 18, iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 6, in all cases of the 
direct teacher. The use of dd here, instead of the obvious rapd, 
indicates a different sense and suggests that the ‘teaching’ was 
received from others directly, but ultimately from the Lord and 
throughout on His authority. He names the original authority, 
clearly to give the greater weight to his argument. Some comm. 
take it of a direct revelation; but there is no such probability of this 
as to outweigh the above facts of usage. However, when this is 
asserted to be an ‘ historical tradition’ it must not be forgotten that 
it is the ‘tradition’ of eye-witnesses and that the present record 
depends upon eye-witness at one remove. Weiss, p, 284, rightly 
insists that there is no contradiction between this dependence on 
others for the historical facts and his independence in regard to the 
fundamental subject of the Gospel, Gal. i. 11 f. 

6 Kal mapéSoxa dpiv, ‘ which I in turn delivered (taught) to you’: 
this then formed part of S. Paul’s original instructions at Corinth, as 
it had formed part of what he had been taught by the eye-witnesses, 
Cha xvi 3: 

St. 6 Kipios “Incots. The name is introduced, because he is 
referring to a definite act of the Lord in His earthly life, cf. 
Rom. xiv. 14n. 

Was there a recital of the Institution already? What is the 
earliest evidence for such a recital? It is not necessarily implied 
here. See Brightman, Liturgies, p. 20. 

é& 7H vuKrl of maped(8ero: on the form, ef. Deissm., B. S., m. p. 20; 
Blass, p. 49: 6dedidero, Acts iv. 85; darédero, Heb. xii. 16. The 
only reference to the Betrayal in the Epp., exc. perhaps Rom. iv. 25. 
The tense shows that it refers to the betrayal by Judas: ‘on that 
night on which He was being betrayed’: the words suggest the 
awful solemnity of the occasion, the close connexion with the atoning 
Death, and the contrast between the sin of the traitor and the invin- 
cible love of the Saviour: these elements at least are present in the 
thought. For év 77 vu«i, ef. Joh. xiii. 30. The close particularity of 
this statement shows (1) that 8. Paul’s enquiries of the original 
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apostles had been particular and even minute; as would be natural in 
one who was not an eye-witness but had an interest in satisfying him- 
self thoroughly about the events (see n. on érdgy xv. 3); (2) that the 
account he received had stamped itself upon his imagination pictorially, 
so to say: as again seems most natural, to anyone who tries to 
picture to himself the occasion when S. Peter, let us say, told the 
whole story to S. Paul at Jerusalem, perhaps in the Upper Chamber 
itself. 

ZhaBev dprov = AaBav dprov, Mt., Mk, Lk.: a loaf or cake: ‘one 
of the thin cakes of bread used for the Paschal meal: more like our 
biscuit or oat-cakes than ordinary loaves,’ Plummer. 

24. Kal edxapiotyocas, Mk, Mt. have evdoyjoas of the Bread. 
evxapicrioas of the Cup: Lk. edxap. of both. 

ékAacev, so Mk, Mt., Lk.: S. Paul omits cal édwxev adrots, Mk, 
Lk., dots, Mt. 

TOUTS Lov éoTLV TO Tapa TO Umtp duov, cl. AdBere, TOOTS éorw Td 
cupd pou Mk, AdBere, pdyere, TodTd éotw 7d cGud pov, Mt. ([Lk.] 
agrees closely with S. Paul but adds didduevov. There is a very 
strong consensus of authority for the omission of any participle 
here: some authorities supply k\dmevov, one Opurrdmevoy, some 
didduevov, cf. W. H. App. It is to be noted that the insertion in Lk. 
(if it is an insertion) is early evidence for the reading d.dduevoy here. 
On the other hand Syr.vt. has the insertion in Lk. in the form of the 
text as here given. While the MS. evidence is strong, and perhaps 
decisive, the resultant text is difficult: Field points out that we cannot 
supply cAwuevov from éxdace, as an ellipsis in the Lord’s words could 
not be explained by a description of His action: and suggests that the 
only possible explanation of the text is that the action of breaking 
takes the place of the word; ‘this is My Body which is [here He 
breaks the bread] for you.’ MHeinr. gives this explanation. But n. 
the remarkable order in text, 7076 mov é. TO cya, not rovré éort 70 
c&ud pov: i.e. ‘Thisisof Me the Body for you,’ this seems to suggest 
the thought of the Body of the Incarnation : the whole mystery of 
the Incarnation is ‘ for you,’ ‘on your behalf,’ throughout the whole 
swyuarixds life as well as now being broken in the sacrificial death. 

Did our Lord use the words 76 trép buey? or are they really an 
interpretative addition, made by 8. Paul or in the tradition as he 
received it? 

ToUTO TovetTe els THY eur avduyyow, ‘this do for the remembering 
of Me,’ i.e. make a practice of doing what I am now doing,’ primarily 
referring to the breaking of the bread with thanksgiving, but in- 
cluding the representation of the action which is referred to in the 
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words 76 drép tudv. The action of the Lord was not a mere breaking 
of bread with thanksgiving: it was an acted parable of His offering 
of His Body on behalf of men. The representation of that action 
must be included in what is to be called to mind. The clause is 
peculiar to this account, 

eis Tiv env avapvnow : dvdurvyos occurs (in W. H.) here only, 
[Lk.] l.c. and Heb. x. 3. In the last passage it = a ‘ recalling, remem- 
bering,’ the verbal having its definite meaning of process (see Westc.) : 
so here=‘to ensure the continual remembering of Me.’? The whole 
action is enjoined as a regular means of bringing before the minds 
of the disciples the Lord Himself, in direct connexion with His 
sacrifice of Himself and His communication to them of that human 
nature which was the material of the sacrifice. The words are strictly 
appropriate to the occasion: the Passover itself was a memorial of the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt (cf. Exod. xii. 14, xiii. 3, 9); and 
the emphatic éujv seems to fix this reference, cf. v. 7. There seems 
to be no reference to the use of the word (or w»nudcuvov) in connexion 
with certain O.T. sacrifices where the idea is either that the offerer is 
reminded of his sins (Num. v.15) or Gop is reminded of the offerer 
and his needs (Lev. ii. 2, xxiv. 7; Num. x. 10; cf. Acts x. 4). 

éyyv : the poss. adj. is always emphatic : here it represents the objec- 
tive genitive, a rare use, only here in N.T. unless perh. Joh. xv. 9. 
Winer, § 22, 7, quotes Rom. xi. 31, xv. 4; 1 Cor. xv.i31 (?), xvi. 17 (?) 
and some classical instances. Here again the question is raised 
whether these words are an addition made by 8S. Paul or even earlier 
to mark the character of the meal as a commemoration (so Weiss, cf, 
Lietzm.), or whether they were uttered by the Lord Himself. The 
only substantial ground for the former view is the opinion that 
S. Paul is a less direct witness than S. Mark, but this is not the 
case. See below. 

25. ocattws kal TO woryptov, ‘in the same manner [He took] also 
the cup.’ Sc. &aBe cal edxaporjcas wey adrols: 7d m., the cup 
- which was there. 

pera tO Satvica, ‘after the supper was finished’: pec. to 
S. Paul and [Lk.]. Assuming that §. Paul had this account from 
S. Peter or one of those who were present, his preservation of this 
detail in explicit terms is natural: he had not been present, and he 
would therefore endeavour to fix the whole action and its meaning 
in his mind, by the most realistic apprehension of details. 

Katy Stalin éotly &v TO eo alpari: ‘the fresh covenant’ 
which I institute to supersede the old covenant of the law, ‘in My 
blood’ in contrast with the blood of the sacrificial victims. Both 
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substantives involve a direct reference to the old order: the covenant 
defining the relation of Gop to His people, the shedding of blood 
marking the condition of ‘ forgiveness of sins’ which was essential 
to the covenant. So Jer., xxxi. (xxxviii.) 31-34 qu. Heb. viii. 8 ff., 
sees in the new covenant, which is to take the place of the old that 
has been broken, two main features, namely, the forgiveness of sins 
and the spiritual renewal of the heart by the inspired knowledge of 
Gop. And it can hardly be doubted that the author of Hebrews in 
applying this hint of Jeremiah to his theme has in mind the Lord’s 
words here recorded (ef, esp. ix. 14) and thinks of the Blood of the 
Cup as well as of Calvary. In fact the whole chap. x. might well be 
treated as an exposition of these words. On dcadnKxn see M.M. s.v. 

H kay SiabyKy, Mk 70 aiua mov rs diabjxys; so Mt.; [Lk.] as 
here. 

év TO eo alpare with 7 diadjxn, but gaining emphasis from 
the order, and the position of éerly—‘ the fresh covenant, a covenant 
in My Blood.’ Compare this with Mk: 


TOUTO TO ToT?pLoV Touré éote TO alud pov 
q Kawn dwaOjKn éorly THs diabHKns 
év TH é€u@ alware TO exxuvyduevov bmrép Today. 


N. in both cases the article with d.a6jxn, as if the (new) covenant 
was an idea with which the hearers were familiar. In both cases the 
possessive is attached to afua, not to duabjKn. Mk’s 7d éxxuyydu. is 
represented by év 7@ é. atu. 

Mk = this is My Blood which mediates the Covenant. 

P. = this is the Covenant which is mediated by My Blood. 

Mk rofro = this cup of wine which I hold in My Hand and have 
blessed. = rofro 7d morjpiov here. 

Here again the words as given by S. Paul seem to hint at the wide 
extension of meaning—the new covenant which He came to establish 
is here represented finally as mediated by His Blood—offered to Gop 
with thanksgiving, and communicated to them for the new life in the 
new covenant. 

The fresh covenant is the new relation established between Gop 
and man by the Incarnation : that relation is now being actualised for 
men by the offering of the Blood which is the life, and the communi- 
cation of the life in that Blood to them. 

TovTo Trovetre.... Once again the memorial aspect of the action as 
preserved by the Church is emphasised and referred to the Lord’s own 
command. In both places this sentence is peculiar to S. Paul. But 
it must be noted that his authority is at least as good as 8. Mark’s, 
our other primary witness: and that the motives for full and exact 
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reproduction of what he was told were stronger in his case, just 
because he was enquiring to instruct and satisfy himself on the 
cardinal matters of the Gospel which he had newly found and was to 
preach; while S. Mark was probably a recorder of the frequently 
repeated teachings of another and might be content if he got the main 
points. The words (rodro roveire) seem to refer to the whole action 
with the cup, the taking, blessing and passing round. 

docdkis édv mivyte: édv of course is simply the current form of dv 
(M., p. 416) = ‘as often as, however often that may be’: no 
frequency of repetition is to obliterate the full memorial significance 
of the action. The insistence on this aspect of the action is of 
course peculiarly in point, when in the practice of the Corinthians 
there had been so much that implied forgetting. 

26. dodkis yap édv x.t.A. §. Paul passes from the recitation of 
the Lord’s words to his own interpretation, with a view to his 
immediate object. ydp, ‘the fact is,’ ‘indeed’: so best here, cf. 
Winer, p. 559, qu. Mt. ii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 5; Phl. iii. 20. 
He takes up the point of dvduryois, ‘the feast is in fact a remembering 
—you announce in it the Lord’s Death.’ 

Tov Odvatoy tod K. KatayyéANere: he takes this as admitted, 
and deduces that they are ‘doing this for the remembering of Me’; 
therefore that the Bread and Wine of the Eucharist are what they 
were in the Lord’s Hands, and, consequently, demand a worthy 
attitude in the recipient. katrayyéAAew only Acts and Paul, =‘ pro- 
claim,’ almost always of the Gospel, or its subject matter. The 
whole action of the Eucharist is thus the proclamation of the atoning 
Death, as really as the preaching of the apostles is the proclamation 
of the way of salvation. A parallel to a proclamation by action 
would be found in the Passover ritual, and for Gentile Christians in 
the rites of the mysteries. So pres. = ‘ continue to proclaim.’ 

d&xpt ov €AOy, ‘ until He shall have come’: the Kucharist is for a 
remembering of Him who died, but it also looks forward necessarily 
to His Return: it is the sacrament of the Unseen Presence, fraught 
with the achievement of the past and the promise of the future. The 
bare simplicity of the phrase ‘ till He be come’ shows the actuality of 
the hope in 8. Paul’s mind. 

As the proclamation is by action, in which the reception is an 
integral part, it is implied that there is a real participation of the 
offered Body and Blood, as means of the abiding union of the 
believer with the Saviour, during this time of waiting. Then the 
consequence follows in v. 27 (wore). 

27. wore K.T.A.: ToD Kupiov is to be taken with both accusatives : the 
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bread and the cup which the Lord blessed and blesses, cf. rpdaeta 
kuplov, Kupiakoy Selmvov. 

avagiws, in a manner and spirit unworthy of their character, as 
was the case with those whose conduct is described in vv. 21, 22. 

évoxos éorat, will have to answer for: the mention of the Coming 
brings to mind the Judgment. évoyos w. gen. = both ‘liable to’ 
of punishment (Mt. xxvi. 66) and ‘liable for’ (Mk iii. 29; James ii. 
10) of actions: w. dat. ‘liable to’ an authority (Mt. v. 21) : so here 
‘liable for’ the (neglect or misuse of the) Body and Blood of the 
Lord. See Kennedy, p. 276: cf. Heb. vi. 6. 

28. Soxwatérw Sé «.t.d., cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Gal. vi. 4: ‘let a 
man test himself,’ i.e. whether his spirit and temper of mind is 
ovk dvdéiov of the feast to which he comes; whether he is in the frame 
of mind which can offer to Gop and be in full charity with his fellows, 
whether he can ‘do this for the remembering of’ the Lord. 

kal otras: and so, and only so: n. the force of the repeated 
mention of both the Bread and the Cup. 

29. Kpipa € éoOle.... Cf. Rom. xiii. 2 = ‘passes sentence upon 
himself by eating.’ pj Staxptvev ..., ‘if he does not distinguish,’ 
cf. iv. 7, Mt. xvi. 3. Siaxp. w. accus. simply=‘to distinguish a 
person or thing’ from other persons and things: so here sc. ‘ from 
common food.’ 

30. 8 rotro, because of this lack of discrimination, judgments 
come. moAAol k.7.X., it is clear that S. Paul sees in the prevalence of 
sickness, infirmity and death a judgment on the Church for its 
defects. kowovrar = ‘fall asleep,’ from time to time, cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 13, where see Milligan’s note on the use of the word. 

31. eb 8& Eavrots Stexplyopev—if we had been in the habit of 
distinguishing ourselves, i.e. of distinguishing between what we are 
and what we ought to be before coming to the Lord’s Supper: 
practically = édoxiudfouev. Cf. LXX Job xii. 11, vots prhyara 
Oaxplver, xxiii. 10 duéxpwev 6é pe Womep 7d xpvolov: and 1 Joh. iv. 1 
Ooxiudvere Ta mvetuara with 1 Cor. xii. 10 dudkpiors mvevudrwv, Xiv. 
29 (Weiss). The same meaning must be kept, and indeed is needed : 
it is not a question strictly of judging but of distinguishing the 
proper attitude and temper. ° 

ovK av éxptvopeba, ‘ we should not now be lying under these judg- 
ments of the Lord,’ referring to v. 30. 

32. Kptivdpevor 82, ‘but even in these judgments we are receiving 
chastisements for our correction and improvement, that we may not 
ultimately be condemned with the (alien) world.’ xpwéuevor again 
refers to v. 30, and xaraxpiOduev like évoyos ¢orar points on to the 
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final judgment. N. that death itself is included among the judg- 
ments which have correction and improvement for their aim, cf. v. 5, 

33. dare, &8eApol pov, ‘so, consequently, my brethren’; n. the 
appealing word. The final and simple advice, in close correspondence 
with the occasion of the whole section, 

cvvepxopevor, ‘when you assemble for the (this) meal.’ éxdéyerGe, 
‘wait for,’ ef. xvi. 11, Acts xvii. 16. So show your brotherly union. 

34. el tis mew K.T.A., avoid occasion of temptation. 

év otkw, ‘at home,’ cf. xiv. 35, Mk ii. 1. 

Ta St Aourd...Suatdowat. There is no direct hint as to what these 
other things which required regulation in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper were, but it is possible that S. Paul felt that the disorders 
were partly due to bad arrangements made for the provision and 
distribution of the food and for the ordering of the assembly. See 
Introduction, p. 1. 

as dv Ow, cf. Phil. ii, 23; Rom. xy. 24 (pres.): ‘when I have 
come, whenever that may be,’ see M., p. 167; Blass, p. 272; 
Milligan Pap. 24, 6, ws édy Bérys Thy Tiwhy aS soon as you see the 
price. 


CHAPTER XII 


xli.—xiv. Spiritual Gifts, their Test, Value, and Exercise. 


xil. Spiritual gifts are first distinguished by a test: they must 
exhibit loyalty to Jesus as the divine Lord (1-8) : their character is then 
indicated, as manifoldly different in operation and manifestation but 
derived all from the one divine source (4-6) and all directed to the one 
aim of promoting the true interest of the community, in the various 
ways in which individuals are gifted (7-11). This combination of 
unity of origin with diversity of function is shown to be consequent 
upon the organic character of Church life and unity, and compared to 
the diversity of functions within the one life of a body (12-27). 
Thus in the Church there is a variety of persons endowed for special 
services, and a variety of powers to serve special ends: not all can 
serve in the same way or exercise all powers (28-30). 

There is therefore room for difference in importance and rank 
among the gifts (30). The highest gifts are to be sought (31). But 
(xiii.) above them all as principle and method of Christian life stands 
the supreme gift of love, giving meaning to all Christian thought and 
utterance (1-2), consistency and perfection to all Christian character 
(3-7), and having a character of permanence and completeness, 
lacking even to the highest Christian qualities apart from it (8-13). 

xiv. Returning to specific ‘gifts,’ their difference in estimation 
is illustrated by the case of ‘ prophecy’ and the gift of tongues. 
Prophecy is more important because it does more for the community 
(1-25). On this ground certain rules are given for prophecy and 
speaking with tongues in the assembly, and the contrary practices at 
Corinth must be stopped (26-36). Finally, the acceptance of this 
exposition may be taken as determining the true character of a 
prophet (37-40). While prophecy is to be encouraged, and speaking 
with tongues not forbidden, decency and order must be preserved. 

The fundamental meaning of this exposition is first to distinguish 
among the ecstatic utterances those which must be attributed to the 
Holy Spirit and those which must be attributed to alien spirits—the 
Christian from the heathen: and secondly to correct the current view 
which assigned to ecstatic utterance a place of the highest importance 
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among the results of the gifts of the Spirit. §. Paul subordinates 
them to the ethical and truly spiritual effects; to such a degree 
as to revolutionise the views of the religious significance of ecstatic 
utterances, and indeed to prepare the way for their gradual dis- 
appearance, as a practical force in religion. Cf. Macintosh qu. on 
v.1. See Introd., p. liv. 

1. wept 8& tov mrvevpatiKovy, A new subject is introduced, 
probably one that has been raised in the Corinthian letter, ef. vii. 1, 
25, viii. 1, xi. 2 and (?)xvi. 1. The subject is the proper estimate 
of ‘ spiritual’ gifts and the consequent position of ‘spiritual’ persons. 
It is not clear whether wvevp. here is neut. (as in xiv. 1) or mase. (as 
in xiv. 37). Looking to the fact that the words are a kind of heading 
to the whole of the subsequent discussion, it might seem best to take 
it as neuter, and so in the most general way ‘ spiritual matters,’ i.e. 
gifts and their exercise. On the other hand, in the immediate 
context the references are all to persons (2, jre; 3, ovdels; 7, Exdoryw) : 
and it is possible that what the Corinthians had asked about was 
the position of a mvevuarixds and his testing. In either case, and 
perhaps especially in the latter case, it looks as if they used the term 
in a narrow sense, perhaps even only or specially of the speaking 
with tongues: and S. Paul’s object is to widen and deepen their 
whole conception of spiritual character and action. Yet ii. 13, 15 are 
against this view: there wv. certainly has a wider sense than a 
speaker with tongues. It is possible that the ambiguity is due to the 
fact that the Corinthians used the word in the narrow sense, and 
S. Paul, without at first directly combating this view, so uses it that 
the wider sense becomes dominant. The widening that S. Paul 
applies is not so much to include other gifts and actions, beside 
speaking with tongues, under the head of rvevuarixd, but to insist that 
all rvevyarixd must be related to the person of the Lord as giver of the 
Spirit, and must be ranked by the deeper moral character and effects, 
their serviceableness to the whole life of the Church, rather than by the 
degree of marvel or abnormality which they exhibit. ‘** Spirit”? 
means supernatural power, yet not for S. Paul power revealed most 
typically in ecstatic rapture, but the ethical force from which spring 
such normal Christian graces as love, joy, peace, longsuffering and 
kindness (Gal. v. 22), which he sees to be more wonderful by far than 
speaking with tongues....His perception of this difference of value 
marks a forward step in the history of religion.’ Macintosh, p. 57 f. 
The whole argument is a crowning instance of 8. Paul’s profound 
grasp of the person of the Lord as central to the moral and spiritual 
development of man’s nature. 
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0d BeXw pds dyvoetv, see x. In. 

2. olSare Sti Sre...dmayopevor: this, the best supported text, can 
hardly beright. Itis impossible to take Lietzmann’s view that ws is a 
repetition of 67: ; the sentence is too short. It is conceivable that ds dv 
should be taken elliptically = in every kind of way, leaving 7jyeoe as 
the verb for the é7: clause, ‘you know well that, when you were 
Gentiles, you were, in one way and another, always being led under 
overmastering control for the service of those idols, those dumb 
idols,’ but this is strained and awkward. Nor is there the same 
reason for this modifying use of ws dy as in 2 Cor. x. 9. On the 
whole W.H.’s solution that 87. ére is a primitive error for 87 moré 
seems the simplest solution, cf. Eph. ii. 11, and for woré in this 
connexion ef. Eph. ii. 2 f., 18, v. 8; Rom. xi. 30; Tit. iii. 3 (W. H.). 
Weiss favours the conj. ws dvjyeode, cf. Lk. iv. 5; Ezek. xi. 1, and 
the use in mysteries of the upward progress of the soul. 

ampos TA clSwta tA Ahwva: ‘dumb’ was a stock Jewish epithet 
for idols: cf. Ps. exv. 5; Hab. ii. 18; 3 Mace. iv. 16: but only here 
inN.T. If in the context there is a reference to the utterances of 
heathen ecstasy supposed to be prompted by demons, the epithet does 
not seem to be happily chosen. It would however be a parallel to the 
treatment of idols as ‘nothing in the world’ in immediate connexion 
with the assumption of demons as having a real existence (ce. viii.). 

ds dv qyer%e. ‘Just as you might from time to time be driven’ : 
av here with the imperf., a rare example of the classical iterative, cf. 
M., p. 167. dyouwar implies external force, cf. in particular Lk. iv. 1; 
Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 6 (2 Pet. i. 21, depduevor) of 
being led or driven by spiritual powers—in a bad sense only here 
and 2 Tim. l.c. It is noticeable that in the many reff. to Gentile 
life 8. Paul almost always avoids attributing its evil state to external 
agency, presumably lest he should minimise human responsibility, 
ef. Rom., p. 215: here where the question is of particular ecstatic 
manifestations he does not hesitate to refer to an external but 
evil power exercising a complete control over the human spirit. 
a&maydspevor is most freq. used of persons under arrest; ‘ praesertim 
ui abducere inuitum,’ Schweigh. Polyb. Index—so ‘ under external 
control,’ cf. Mk xiv. 44; Lk. xxi. 12: so here = ‘being carried off’ 
for the service of those dumb idols, under the control of a power 
outside yourselves. The power by which they were led is not 
mentioned expressly; but the next verse shows that there is a 
reference to heathen forms of ecstasy parallel to those now appearing 
in the Corinthian Church, which made it imperative to have some 
test of good and eyil, true and false spirits. 
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3. 816 yvwpl{o tiv: he proceeds to give a test to be applied to 
utterances ‘in spirit.’ This seems to show (1) that the question had 
been raised by the Corinthians, (2) that v. 2 definitely refers to experi- 
ences of such utterances which the Corinthians had had in their pre- 
Christian life. Those experiences made it essential that they should 
be able to decide between the Christian and the heathen mvevuarika, 
those which proceeded from Gop, and those which proceeded from 
devils. For yv. 0. cf. xv. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 1; Gal. i. 11. 

ovdels év mvetpate cod AaA@v, ‘no man when speaking in (under 
the influence of) Gov’s Spirit (or ‘a spirit from Gop’): the constr. 
Ww. Aaddv is apparently unique: but it is clear that it = when 
possessed and influenced by, cf. Mt. xii. 28, e d¢ & my. 0. éyw 
éxBédhw, 1 Pet. i. 12. For mvedua without the article see Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 12 (p. 61), ‘each operation or manifestation of “the Holy 
Spirit’? may be represented, and in the N.T. is most commonly 
represented, as immediately due to ‘‘a holy spirit’? : and much con- 
fusion has arisen from a failure to recognise this intermediate sense.’ 
av. 9e00, cf. vii. 40; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Phil. ili. 3, more precise than but 
not materially different from mv. doy. 

The reference here seems to be to ecstatic utterances: all these were 
conceived as taking place under the control of some spirit; and the 
question arose, what kind of spirit? Of. Mk iii. 22, 30. 

avdlena “Incots, cf. Rom. ix. 3. This would be the most direct 
and absolute denial of the whole claim made on behalf of Jesus— 
He is not the Christ, the Lord, the Son of Gop; and as the 
curse is laid upon Him, it involves the thought that the claim was 
made not only for Him but by Him. It is consequently the direct 
antithesis to the confession Kvpios "Incofs. It would be a natural 
utterance in the mouth of a Jew convinced of the falseness of these 
claims, e.g. of Saul the persecutor. It is possible that such an 
exclamation had been heard in the Corinthian assembly, and that 
this fact occasioned the form of the statement here: but it would 
cover any denial of the claim made for the man Jesus; cf. 
Ie Thess: iv. 19,20; 1 Joh. iv. 1 fh 

Kal ovSels SUvarar ciretyv. The confession of Jesus as Lord required, 
both for Jew and Gentile, a revolution in thought and experience, 
which could only be the result of the influence of the Spirit; cf. i. 18 f. 
In ecstatic utterance, it was inconceivable that such an utterance 
could be due to the control of any but the Holy Spirit. 

Kvpwos “Inoots, cf. viii. 6; Rom. x. 9 (see note); 2 Cor. iy. 5; 
Phi. ii. 11; Acts ii. 36. ‘Jesus is Lord.’ The term is commonly 
used of Jahweh in LXX, and of Gop in N,T.; it asserts the supreme 
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Lordship of Jesus, and, considering that use, His divinity. It is the 
simplest summary of the Christian faith. Here the declaration implies 
the full confession of the Lordship of Jesus and of allegiance to Him: 
and that cannot be the utterance of a man under any other influence 
than that of the Holy Spirit. The test of the spirits then is made to 
depend on the relation which the utterances imply to the Lord Jesus. 

The test offered in 1 Joh. iy. 1 ff. is essentially the same, though 
the emphasis is different; here the emphasis is on the claim of the 
Person Jesus to the whole-hearted allegiance of His servants, such 
allegiance as can be due only to the divine Lord. In 1 Joh. the 
emphasis is rather on the Incarnation, on the confession of the Person 
Jesus as the Christ incarnate. In both cases it isnot so much the 
assertion of a doctrine as the acknowledgment of the Person in His 
claim upon those who make the acknowledgment: and it is the - 
personal act of faith implied by such an acknowledgment which 
involves the influence of the Holy Spirit and marks His inspiration 
as behind the act. Faith in utterance is not a mere assertion of 
belief, but the confession of trust, based upon an experienced relation 
with the Person who is the object of the trust; and this experience is 
the work of the Holy Spirit: cf. Macintosh op. cit. p. 372: ‘These 
great words, to be read rightly, should be read twice, the stress falling 
alternately on predicate and subject. Jesus is Lord—He lives now in 
the Divine Glory, omnipresent and almighty in His redeeming love. 
But also this Lord is Jesus—the Son of Man who was made in all 
things like His brethren, and at last bowed Himself down in shame 
and agony and death. Self-renouncing love on the world’s throne, 
Christ sovereign through His passion—this in its pure essence is the 
apostolic faith.’ 

év wvevpare dylw ‘by a holy spirit’; see above on év mv. Oeod. 

4. A test has been given by which the origin of spiritual utterances 
may be determined, and the utterances of lying spirits may be. set 
aside. §. Paul now goes on to indicate the lines on which good 
spiritual activities may be discriminated among themselves. Not all 
are the same; and not all have the same value. 

Statpéoers 82.... The subst. only here in N.T.: verb Lk. xv. 12; 
infra v. 11. The two passages in which the verb occurs show that 
the subst.=not merely ‘diversities’ but ‘different assignments, dis- 
tributions.’ Perhaps a slight change of form gives the best rendering: 
‘there are varieties of gifts assigned,—varieties of services imposed— 
varieties of spiritual activities imparted’: cf. Hebrews ii. 4. The 
assertion of this variety leads on to the explanation of the need of 
variety for organic unity—on the analogy of the body—and that to 
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the ranking of gifts according to value in relation to the organic 
unity: vv. 28 ff. 

Xapiopdarev, cf. Rom. xii. 6n. ‘ydpis is the one gift of life in 
Christ common to all; xdpicua is the special character which this gift 
assumes as differentiated in each’: the one life and the differentiated 
characters are alike drawn from the Holy Spirit, who brings Christ to 
each, and each in his individual character to Christ: to 8 aird 
tvedpa, and herein is the unity which at once combines and utilises 
the varieties of gift. 

5. Kal Sratpéres Stakovidy, different services are assigned to each 
according to his special ydpucua: it is implied at once that all xaplouara 
involve service; they are not for private use or glorification: and 
unity is again preserved not by identity of service, but by the fact that 
it is one and the same Lord who claims all the variety of services, as 
due to Him. Cf. Eph. iv. 12. The subst. is frequently used of the work 
of Apostles and Evangelists, ete.; cf. Col. iv. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 13 
Rom. xi. 13: but also of particular acts of service to the Church as in 
Rom. xy. 3lal. 

6. Kal Siaupérers évepynudrtov : évepy. here and v. 10 only: notin 
LXX, Polyb. Plut. al. :=effects of action, i.e., according to S. Paul’s 
use, of divine action, and here of the yapicuara in action: in v. 10 in 
a more limited sense: miraculous effects of divine action. For this 
connotation cf. Mt. xiv. 2|| Mk vi.14; Gal. ii. 8, probably Gal. iii. 5; 
see Robinson, Hph., p. 248 f. 

6 évepyav td wavTa éy macw, ‘who works, produces, all these 
effects in all persons’ in whom they are produced. The context 
seems to dictate this limited reference for the phrase, and to bar the 
interpretation which would see here a reference to the universal 
effective action of Gop in creation, as perh. Hph. i. 11. 

The distinction of the three pairs of clauses must not be pressed too 
far: the Spirit which endows with the ydpucua is the Spirit of Gon, 
and of Christ: the services are not less services to Gop than to the 
Lord, but through the Lord: again, as v. 11 shows, the miraculous 
effects can be attributed to the Spirit, no less than to Gop. So again 
the xaplowara cover dtaxovlac and évepyjuara. The parallels rather 
bring out the different aspects of the endowments and activities of 
the Christian, according as they are regarded in relation to the 
Source of all powers, or to Him who conveys the power to the 
individual, or to the Master in whose service all is to be used. For 
the implicit thought of the Trinity in Unity cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 13; 
Eph. iy. 3-6. - 

7. ékdorw 8&; vv. 4-6 emphasised the unity of origin, Sena 
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and aim in all varieties of Christian endowment. This and the 
following verses emphasise a consequent unity in their use: they are 
all given, however diverse, for the service of other men, for instruc- 
tion, inspiration, healing, etc. It is in the service of men that the 
service of the one Lord becomes practical. 

SiSoTrar 3 davépwors = ‘is being given (in the above ways) the 
(opportunity and duty of) manifesting’: the present dora: marks the 
continued effect of the endowments just mentioned. gavépwots has 
its proper active sense ‘ a making manifest,’ cf, 2 Cor. iv. 2, and for 
the verb in this connexion cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 10, 11; Col. iv. 4. 
Tov Trveviparos is then the objective genitive—each man has the duty 
of exhibiting and making plain to others the Spirit, according to his 
special gift and way of service. 

pos TO Tupdéepov, with a view to the interests of others or of the 
whole society. Cf. vii. 35, x. 33, vi. 12, x. 23; Hebr. xii. 10. 

8. @ piv yap k.t.A. yap shows that we have here an enumeration 
of some ways in which a man is enabled to manifest the Spirit for 
the common good. ‘The stress is on the manifestation—a power of 
expounding or declaring wisdom and knowledge, powers of healing, 
miracles, preaching, etc. These particular opportunities then are not 
regarded as exclusive of other gifts, but only as eminently present in 
the several individuals, marking the special way in which each can 
best serve, but not necessarily the only way: e.g. in 8. Paul all were 
combined. 

Sid tod mvedparos, ‘by the agency of the Spirit’; Katd to avro 
arvedpa, ‘according to the measure or standard of the same Spirit’; 
év TO aT@ TvetpaTL, ‘in union with the same Spirit’: the Spirit is 
at once the power of achievement, the measure of achievement, and 
the life or atmosphere in which achievement is possible: the three 
prepositions combine to present the whole character of the influence 
and operation of the Spirit upon the man; no one way of expressing 
it would be sufficient by itself: yet it would probably be over-subtle to 
see an exclusive relevance of each preposition to the special gift with 
which it is associated. 8(80To1, ‘there is a constant supply,’ the 
present is important as marking the abiding presence of the Spirit and 
the continued dependence upon Him. 

Adyos cohlas—Adyos yvsoews: Ndyos=a power of expressing, so as 
to be communicable to others. The difference between codia and 
yrwows is not clear, The two are combined in Col. ii. 3; Rom. xi. 33. 
cogia in §. Paul seems always to have a concrete and practical 
direction: whether applied to the Divine Wisdom as ordering events 
in such and such a way, or to the wisdom of the world which would 
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have ordered them so differently and therefore cannot see the wisdom 
of the divine order (i. 20, 21; Eph. ili. 10; Col. ii, 23): or the more 
detailed wisdom which orders a speech elaborately with a view to the 
end to be gained (i. 17, ii. 1; Col. i. 28); or the wisdom of the 
Christian ordering bis way according to the will of Gop (ef. Col. iv. 5; 
2 Cor. i. 12). It is the wisdom which uses knowledge to ensure right 
action. So Weiss notes that Adyos codias belongs to the sphere of 
d.dax7; and is often the capacity for practical moral judgment, as in 
vi. 5; Rom. xvi. 19; Col. i. 9, iii. 16, iv. 5. See n. oni. 20 ff: In 
yvaots on the other hand the thought is limited to the apprehension 
of truth. Cf. herei. d, viii. 1 f., xiii. 2; Rom. ii. 20, xv.14. Christian 
yvaos is the apprehension of divine truth made possible by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ: see on ii. 16 and cf. Gal. iv. 8: only once 
apparently is yrw@os attributed to Gop, Rom. xi. 33 (see n.): but cf. 
Col. ii. 3; 2 Pet. iii. 18: the vb however is frequently used to signify 
Gon’s knowledge of man. The verbal form corresponding in meaning 
to yviors is oda. Here then the exposition of wisdom will be in the 
widest sense the exposition of the ways of Gop in His dealings with 
men: the exposition of knowledge will be the exposition of the funda- 
mental truths of the being and nature of Gop, the person of the Lord, 
and of the Holy Spirit, and of their relation to man. But the know- 
ledge is not in S. Paul’s view the result of intellectual effort. It is in 
' the first place a gift (cf. xiii. 2, 8, 9 and vill. 1-9), xdpeoma: it is 
closely connected with droxaduys, wvorjprov and mpopyjrea, the work 
in a man of the Spirit (cf. xv. 23-28, 50f. for instances): it is 
essentially the intimate personal knowledge of Gop which depends, not 
upon intellect but on love, and on Gon’s knowledge of or acquaintance 
with the man, cf. viii. 3n. The word is common in this sense in the 
Hellenistic language of the Mysteries (Reitzenstein, pp. 117 f., 126) 
and would probably be familiar to the Corinthians from that use: but 
for 8. Paul it has its connexion also, and probably primarily and 
principally, with ‘the knowledge of Gop’ as in the O.T. attributed to 
the prophets, proceeding from a revelation of Gop in the inner being: 
cf. Hosea ii. 20, Isa. xi. 2, Prov. ii, 5; Kennedy, p. 117f., and for 
the converse relation Jer. i. 5, Amos iii. 2. See Add. Note, p. 261. 
9. mloris sc. didora, ‘ there is a constant supplying of faith by the 
same Spirit.’ Here ‘faith’ is rather strangely included in a list of 
special gifts, though it is the fundamental Christian attitude towards 
Gop and therefore required of all. The problem thus raised must be 
solved by help of the context. As we have seen, the various ‘ gifts’ 
here are regarded as special opportunities of service, and are assigned 
to individuals not as excluding other gifts nor as exclusively belonging 
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to them, but as eminently present in them and indicating to each his 
best way of serving. Now faith as the fundamental requisite must be 
present in all and have its effect in the life of each: but it also has 
particular operations which tend to the service of the community in 
special ways. Faith fundameftally is trust in Gop as revealed in 
Christ: but this trust at once heightens the power of realising the 
unseen, and faith is thus the distinctive element in Christian co¢la 
and yvdos: as such it is in a special degree the qualification of the 
prophet (cf. Rom. xii. 6n. and the sequence in xiii. 2) who expounds 
such wisdom and knowledge. Again, this trust is itself the spring and 
motive of Christian action, and, when present in an eminent degree, 
leads to great actions, not merely such as are commonly called 
miraculous, but all great spiritual achievement, symbolised as 
‘removing mountains’ (xiii. 2), such as we see at the present day in - 
the winning of heathen nations to Christ, or in the worldwide knitting 
up of confederations of students in the name of Christ. These | 
achievements are the result of faith, present in individuals in an | 
eminent degree, and turned to service. If we recognise here this 
special use of wioris, the clause forms a link between the gifts of 
exposition, and the gifts of action, faith being the distinctive and 
decisive element in each: and we avoid the narrowing of the term to 
mean merely the power of working miracles, which makes the passage 
almost tautologous. It is very remarkable that in enumeration of 
xapiopara in Rom. xii. nothing is said about miraculous gifts. Cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 9 and 2’Cor. viii. 7; Gal. v. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 11. 

xaplopata iapdrey, cf. 30, 31, ‘gifts of healings’ which enable 
the possessor to heal diseases. The only instance of a gen. after x. 
in N.T.: and only here and vv. 28, 30 is taua found; cf. tacos, 
Lk. xiii. 32; Acts iv. 22, 30. This is the only passage where S. Paul 
refers to these ‘gifts of healing.’ He is recorded to have exercised 
the gift in Acts xix. 12, xx. 9 ff. (?), xxviii. 7 ff. 

10. évepytipara Svvdpewv, ‘operations producing miracles.’ On 
évepy. see above. duvduers plur. =‘ acts or instances of power,’ in S, Paul 
always of miracles, cf. 28, 29, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Col. iii. 5 (w. évepyér), 
ef. Heb. ii. 4, and in the sing. Rom. xv. 19, 2 Thess. ii. 9. So (plur.) 
Acts ii. 22, viii. 13, xix. 11 and Evv. Synn. freq. (not John). It is 
possible, as Weiss suggests, that the words yapiouara and évepyjpara 
had come to be specialised at Corinth for these particular classes of 
facts: and S. Paul by his previous use of them (4, 6) is again widening 
the view. 

mpodytela, cf. Rom. xii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 20; 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14. 
See on xiv, 1{, How does this differ from the gift of Ndyos ydoews 
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or coplas? It would seem to include them, but with other objects 
of ‘prophecy’ such as oikodoula, mapdxrnots, mapapyvOla (xiv. 3), etc. 
Weiss. N. its place after audrwy, duvvduewv—no logical order. 

Staxploes mvevpdrov, ‘ powers of deciding between spirits’: cf. 3n. 
For didxpiors, ‘deciding, discriminating between,’ see Rom. xiv. 1 n., 
Heb. v. 14: and for the verb vi. 5, xiv. 29, Mt. xvi. 3. For d:dxpiocs 
practically = doxiwacla, see on xi. 31. amvevpatov, i.e. whether a par- 
ticular ‘spirit’ is of Gop or not. The ‘spirit’ here is the power 
prompting a particular utterance. yévn yAwooay, see on xiv.: ‘kinds 
of tongues ’—the power of speaking in various languages, human or 
other. éppyvia yA., ‘ the power of interpreting such utterances.’ 

For the enumeration cf. 28f.; Rom. xii. 6f.; Eph. iv. 11. 

11. mdyra 8 Tatra, presumably S. Paul has enumerated all or 
the principal manifestations of spiritual power which were practised 
and recognised among the Corinthians: he now emphasises once 
more the common origin of all these phenomena, so far as they are in 
the Christian sense spiritual. 

évepyet, ‘sets at work,’ tr.: cf. xii. 6n.; Gal. ili. 5; Eph. i. 11; 
Phil. ii. 13. rOév kal td adTd mvedpa, simply an emphatic assertion 
of the identity of the Power. Statpoty, ‘assigning severally to each 
for his special use.’ 

12-27. Thus two qualities in spiritual gifts have been emphasised ; 
first their origin, in all their variety, from the one giver, the Holy 
Spirit; secondly, their subservience to one end, service. This complex 
characteristic is then illustrated by the analogy of the body, which 
however is not a mere analogy, but indicates the real character and 
condition of Christian life. It is this latter point which distinguishes 
S. Paul’s use of the analogy from the current Stoic and other uses in 
which the ‘ body’ is little more than a metaphor. It also differentiates 
S. Paul’s use from the current ‘mystery’ ideas of identification with 
or absorption in the deity. For with S. Paul, (1) this union does not 
involve a suspension of the human personality but rather its reinforce- 
ment and intensification: and (2) it involves, also and necessarily, a 
living union with other members as well as with the Head: and this 
gives to his notion its predominating moral significance. §. Paul 
in fact lays down as simple Christian common sense, the astounding 
paradox that the fullest development of individuality involves the 
most complete realisation of an intimate living interdependence of 
individuals upon each other, and their common and, again, living 
dependence upon and union with the Person of Christ, so intimate 
and so living that the only language adequate to express it is to say 
that each of the individuals is a member of a body, and so dependent 
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on each and all the others, for performing its own functions; and all 
together form the Body of Christ, that is, derive all their life from 
Him, and have for their one sufficient aim and end, the living His 
life and doing His work. This full sense of the corporate life of the 
Christian in Christ, and of Christ in the whole body of Christians, is 
here first fully worked out by S. Paul; but it may be already implied 
in Gal. iii. 28; if so, it must have formed a part of S. Paul’s original 
oral teaching. It recurs in Rom. xii. 4, 5 in a similar connexion: 
and with still more explicit statement in Eph. iv. 12-16. 

12. KaOdrep ydp x.t.A. The connexion is with the statement 
just made of diversity of function assigned by the one Spirit. This 
suggests the analogy of the physical body where there is unity of life 
in variety of members: and that analogy is shown to be a spiritual 
reality, as exhibited in the initial rite of baptism. 

76 copa év...€v éotw copa, ‘the body, i.e. the physical body as 
we know it, is one, a real unity, while it has a variety of members; 
the variety of members, without losing their variety, are still a 
unity in the one living body.’ Both sides of the relation are equally 
stated. 

otras Kal 6 xpiords, ‘so also the Christ’ is one living unity with a 
variety of members: 6 xpiords, here ‘the Christ,’ stands for the 
whole living organism, whose life is derived from the glorified Christ. 
(Cf. Tennyson’s ‘the Christ that is to be.’) This very remarkable 
thought is paralleled in Eph. iv. 13 with i. 23. The thought is 
made clearer in Eph., by the definite description of Christ, as the 
Head of the Body, i. 22, iv. 15: but as the head is there thought 
of as not merely the centre of control but the source of life, it is a 
difference only in clearness of expression, not in the thought itself. 
In both passages we have the conception of the Church as a living 
organism bound together by the communicated life of Christ, consist- 
ing of a variety of persons all dependent upon that life, and mutually 
related in the single organism by that common dependence. A hint 
of the same thought in perhaps an even more paradoxical form is 
given in Gal. iii. 28 mdvres yap byels els Eoré ev Xprorw *Inood, where 
in the context there is the same appeal to the fact that baptism unites 
with Christ, and annuls all former distinctions. Cf. Robinson on 
Eph. i. 23. 

13. Kal ydp év évi mvevpare x.7.A., the Spirit is the element in 
or with which they were baptised; cf. Mt. iii. 11 (|| év téarc); Joh. 
i. 33; Acts xi. 16 al. Mk i. 8 has the simple dative. The unity 
of this element for all is analogous to the unity of life in the body. 
It is the coming of the Spirit in Baptism which makes them one 
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body, and that the Body of Christ. cis €v casa=so as to become 
or to belong to one body; cf. Eph. iv. 4. See Robinson, J.7.S. vm. 
p. 190. pets wadvtes=we, all and each. 

elre "Iovdator «.7.d., the great religious distinction and the great 
social distinctions are named; cf. Gal. iii. 28. But the clause, while 
thoroughly appropriate in Gal. /.c., seems here not to have a direct 
bearing on the argument. The point here is not the removal of 
pre-existing distinctions, but the acknowledgment of distinctions of 
function in the new life of the body in which they were brought. 
And these distinctions of function are wholly different from the old 
distinctions which prevented any true unity being formed at all. It 
is possible that the words are a primitive gloss from Gal.: otherwise 
for a moment S. Paul goes off to this thought, so closely connected 
in his mind with baptism. 

Kal mdvres ev tvetpa erotic Oypev. The metaphor appears to be 
used to bring out the thought that the Spirit was not merely an 
external element in which they were baptised but a power of life 
which they received into themselves for the refreshment of their own 
lives. The reference is by the context limited to the reception of the 
Holy Spirit in baptism: and the phrase puts metaphorically what is 
expressed by 76 mve)ua—édAdBouwey in ii. 12; cf. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. 
iii. 2, The metaphor may be an echo of x. 4 though with a different 
application, The similarity of thought in Joh. iv. 18 f. is noticeable. 
See Kennedy, p. 289 f. 

14. Kal ydp 76 oda: the ydp picks up the thought implicit in 
juets mdvres. The whole of the following section deals with the 
physical body, and by working out the characteristics of its organisa- 
tion developes the analogy; in vv. 24, 25, 26 the language begins to 
be coloured by the thought of the spiritual Body. : 

15. od cis &k Tod odparos: this would seem to be a case of ék w. 
gen. being used for the partitive gen.: see Blass, p. 96 f., Kuhring, 
p. 20,§ 9. Cf. etvar éx ris olkias to be a member of the household, 
Milligan Pap. 10, 1m Phil. iv. 22. 

16. aod tovro, ‘along of this,’ ‘for this reason.’ Blass, p. 188. 
Both negatives have full force: ‘not for this reason is ib not of the 
body.’ 

18. vdv 8é, ‘ but as things are,’ ‘ but in fact.’ 

19. «i St qv td mdvra ev pédos, ‘if all the parts had been one 
member, there would have been no organic composition of a body, no 
body ad all.’ 

21. ov Sivatar k.t.A. passes to the thought of the mutual need 
which the members have of each other, 
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22. td SoxotdvTa...acbeverrepa wrdpyew, ‘ those members which in 
themselves seem to be weaker than others’: e.g. perhaps the eye or 
the ear. 

23. Kala Soxotpev x.7.A. Of the use of clothing to give seemliness 
and honour to the body. 

24. ddd really picks up the dda of v. 22: in contrast with the 
imagined disowning of one another by the several members, is set 
first the natural compensation by which men correct the inequalities 
of the parts of the body: and secondly the fact that by Gop’s act in 
creation, the body was formed into an organic whole of mutually 
dependent parts, and by His act that honour was given where it was 
felt to be lacking. N. the emphasis is on 6 0eds—Gon, no mere natural 
force. 

cuverépacev, ‘mingled or combined into one whole’: the aor. must 
refer to the creative act as determining the true character of the body. 

To totepovpéve, cf. i. 7, viii. 8: the mid. always implies the sense 
or feeling of being deficient: note the personification of the members, 
due partly to the semi-parabolical character of the description, partly 
to the underlying sense of the spiritual body, whose character is being 
illustrated. 

mepircotépay Sovs tiv, ‘giving at the same time more abundant 
honour.’ The meaning seems to be that the instincts of decency and 
self-respect were implanted by Gop. 

25. 70 avro imp d. pepupvaor, ‘they may each and all have the 
same care for each other.’ 

26. «al clre mdoye..., the mutual care is expressed in detail, in 
language even more appropriate to the spiritual body. 

27. dpets 8€ éore, the analogy is stated summarily, and conse- 
quences deduced in v. 28. 

capa Xpiorod. It is very difficult to preserve in translation the 
shade of meaning due’ to the absence of the article. ‘You are body 
of Christ’ is scarcely English: yet both ‘the body’ and ‘a body’ 
suggest meanings which lead astray; the Corinthian Church was not 
itself the (whole) body, nor was it a particular body, as if there were 
many such. Perhaps ‘You are body to Christ’—your relation to 
Christ is that of body, in your common relation, and members, in 
your several relations. Cf. Plummer. Edwards follows A. and R.V. 
in tr. ‘the body.’ Then Xpiorod qualifies both cGua and puédn; cf. 
Vis lonekipn. Vv. 30k 

éx pépous, ‘severally’: not=xiii. 12. L. refers to Aristeas, § 102 
and Pap. B. U. Polyb. uses cara pépos in this sense. It is not easy 
to see exactly howit comes to mean this. Radermacher, p, 21, suggests 
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that é« uépous=as parts, starting from (being) a part = eprfdueva, i.e. 
in their assigned positions. 

28. Kar ots piv dero..., closely || v.18. This Body is the Church: 
the members are persons with assigned functions. But the enumera- 
tion is irregular; first three orders of persons, then five kinds of 
functions: but the repetitions in vv. 29, 30 show that the statement 
of functions is simply an abbreviation for persons exercising the 
functions. Then, again, ods uév has nothing to correspond—the pév 
is taken up by the zpérov, and then the enumeration follows. It all 
reads as the result of rapid dictation. 

ero. Cf. Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. i. 12, ii. 7; 2 Tim.i. 11: the strong 
aorist mid. seems to be used simply in place of the active tense (not 
apparently class. in this sense of ‘appointing’; cf. Blass, p. 186: but 
not here quite=‘appointed’: rather) ‘set’ in their proper place, in 
the ordered system of the Church: and so parallel to r(@nuc and éré0noav 
in 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8; so too Acts l.c.: and really =édwxey, Eph. iv. 11. 

arorrédovs—mpopytas—S8u8ackddrous. Of. Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 
6-8; n. also Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5. The same order occurs twice here 
and in Eph. iv. 11 (with additions). The list in Eph. J.c. is closely 
parallel to this, both in its context and in its contents. Apostles 
are, as usual, the primary propagators of the Gospel, their number 
indefinite, their qualification a direct commission from the Lord: see 
n. on Rom. p. 225f. Prophets are combined with apostles, Eph. ll.cc., 
2 Pet. iii. 2, Rev. xviii. 20: they have, like the apostles, apparently, 
a general as distinguished from a local commission and are distin- 
guished from them, partly by the absence of the immediate personal 
relation to the Lord, partly by the nature of their work, which is 
rather to reveal truth than to enlarge the borders of the Church. 
But, while prophets were not necessarily apostles, apostlés were 
necessarily prophets; the larger commission includes the narrower. 
And both were necessarily teachers. Cf. iv. 17; Col. i. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. For ‘prophets’ see also Acts xi. 27 f., xiii, 1, 
xv. 32, xxii. 9, 10 (not 1 Thess. ii. 15) and below xiv. 29{. Teachers 
include and here particularly specify the local ministers whose 
business it was to continue the teaching of the apostles and train the 
converts in religious and moral truth; cf. esp. Rom, xii. 7: the close 
connexion with zouméves in Eph. iv. 11 points to a local character: 
cf. perhaps for the same suggestion 2 Tim. iv. 3, Heb. v. 12, Ja. 
iii. 1, and Acts xiii. 1. While teaching was included in the apostolie 
and prophetic functions, it clearly was not confined to them, nor is 
there anything to show that it was limited to any other functionary 
in the Church: it was a distinct function though it might and no 
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doubt often was combined with other functions in the same person; 
ef. 1 Tim. v. 17. The ‘liberty of teaching’ is evidenced by the 
constant warnings against false teachers. 

éreta Suvdpes «.t.A.: a marked line is drawn (1) between the 
permanent functions already enumerated and the occasional manifesta- 
tions of spiritual power, (2) between the functions which are concerned 
with the high business of enlarging and building up the Church, and 
those which have to do with overcoming particular evils, and providing 
for detailed needs in the daily life of the Church. Whether we are to 
see grades in this second class is more difficult to say: but probably 
there is at least an instinctive classification on the grounds of im- 
portance. In this case the acts of power in meeting all kinds of 
opposition to the progress of the Gospel come first: then the special 
acts which alleviate the distress caused by disease; the prominence 
of this class is like and perhaps due to its prominence in the recorded 
life of the Lord (cf. Acts x. 38): then come functions of assistance 
and guidance in the general life of the community ; and last of all as 
in a class by themselves ‘ kinds of tongues.’ 

dvvdpers=‘acts of power,’ the plural of abstract nouns=concrete 
instances. See v.10n. Here we should refer to the constant associa- 
tion of the idea of d¥vapus with the dédyos of the true preachers of the 
Gospel; cf. ii. 4, iv. 20, 2 Cor. vi. 7, 1 Thess. i. 5, where the effect 
upon the hearers may include such cases as seemed to involve the 
special and exceptional intervention of Gop. Acc. to some interpreters 
y. 5 would give an instance. Cf. Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5. 

érevta xaplopata iapdtwy, a special instance of duydpecs. 

ayTArprpers, only here in N.T.: esp. used in LXX of help given 
by Gon, cf. Ps. xxi. 20, 2 Macc. xv. 7; and in the papyr. literature of 
Ptolemaic times of help sought from the king: so dyriA\auPavecdas, 
dytAhumTwp: it has therefore the definite suggestion of assistance 
given by governing authorities to any who are in need or oppressed. 
Cf. Deissm. B.S. 1. p. 87, Milligan, Pap. 5, 40. This points therefore 
to the existence of officials such as the dvdcovor described in Pastoral 
Epp.; cf. Rom. xvi. 1. 

KuBepyyces, only here in N.T. (-rys lit. Acts xxvii. 11; Rev. 
xviii. 17). It can hardly mean anything else than functions of 
government, as related to the society as a whole, dv7i\. having special 
reference to dealings with individuals: in this case it would be the 
function of the persons variously described as mpotorduevor (Rom. 
xii. 8; 1 Th. v. 12; 1 Tim. v.17), jyodperor (Acts vii. 10; Heb. xiii. 
7, 17, 24), émloxowo (Phl.i.1; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim.i. 7). 
It would be a mistake to conclude because the terms are general that 
offices or officials to whom they refer are indefinite. As in the other 
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cases he is describing gifted persons by their special gifts. What is 
really important to observe is that 8. Paul includes the ordinary 
functions of administration in the society among the special gifts of 
the Spirit: it is part of his whole intention to recall the Corinthians 
to a sense of due proportion in their estimate of spiritual gifts. He 
does not include these two functions in the repetition in vv. 29, 30, 
not because they were less directly spiritual gifts than the others, but 
because they were less likely to be overestimated. 

yévn yAwoooy, see on ¢. xiv. 

29. pa mwavres Améctodo; K.T.A., ‘Surely all are not apostles?’ 
uh interrog. seems to have been mainly a conversational use, see 
M. pp. 170, 239, commonest in Paul and John. These questions 
bring out, finally and sharply, the variety of gifts necessary for the 
life of the Church. 

30. pr wavres Sieppqvevovow; Cf. v.10; n. this is not mentioned 
in v. 28. 

31. {moire 88 td xaplopara Ta pelLova: so far no definite grading 
of the gifts has been made: this is reserved for c. xiv. and is even 
there not complete. {nAovv in a good sense, only in 8. Paul (in N.T.); 
n. pres. =‘ continue to....? td pelLova=‘ the greatest’ as Ruth.: see 
M. p. 78 f. and xiii. 13. 

Harnack (Expos. 1912, m. p. 386 f.) interprets 7a yaplouara ra 
kpelrrova by Gal. v. 22 (vy. 1.) as=‘ love, joy, peace, etc.’ the fruit of 
the Spirit. But it is difficult to see on what principles of interpreta- 
tion 7a xaplomara here can be used in a sense different from its use 
in the whole context. He lays stress on xpeirrova (which he asserts 
to be the true reading), as marking that S. Paul is now considering an 
entirely different category of gifts: but this cannot be got out of the 
word. He also, but evidently with misgiving, presses the meaning 
of (mdodre as=‘strive after...’ and argues that as the gifts already 
mentioned depend wholly on Gon’s will, they could not be objects of 
striving. This is sufficiently confuted by xiv. 1, 39: ¢dofiv =admire, 
‘zealously affect’; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17, 18. Im fact his 
whole exegesis of this clause and the next is unconyincing. kal ére 
he tr. ‘and yet’ and xa@ vrepBodryy ‘in superabundance’: 6ddv=a" 
means to those highest gifts: xa0’ daepBonjv he finally takes with édév, 
but after some indecision. He argues that if ra y. ra Kpeirrova refer 
to the gifts of the preceding passage «at ér: must be taken adyersatively : 
but this is not so. See xii. 1 n. 

He proceeds in the same article to give an interesting discussion on 
the relation of 8. Paul’s thought in this passage to Platonism and 
Stoicism, and decides that it is radically Jewish, transformed by ae 
Christian experience, 


CHAPTER XIII 


8. Paul interrupts his exposition of the nature and grades of 
spiritual gifts, to point his readers to a still more wonderful way. But 
the interruption is only superficial; there is no contrast, still less 
contradiction, between this subject and the last; although the feeling 
of such contrast is ingrained in us through the associations of the 
unfortunate A.V. translation ‘and yet’: see below. The way he 
now points to includes the way he has been discussing, but shows it 
more deeply based and wider and more straight to the end: ‘the 
wayfaring men, yea fools, shall not err therein.’ Love is the universal, 
essential, most immediate of all spiritual gifts, because the most 
characteristic and direct work of the divine Spirit in the heart of 
man, even as it is the most simple and true way in which man can 
conceive of Gop; cf. Gal. v. 22; Rom. y. 5, xy. 30; 2 Cor. v. 14, 
xiii. 13. Without it all other gifts lose their meaning, and their 
object, because they are not true to their source. With it, the 
simplest gifts are charged with the fullest life: and according as it 
makes itself felt in the daily business of a man’s life, that life is 
Christian in detail as well as in name and consecration. 

There is no passage in S. Paul’s writings which conveys a stronger 
impression of his loyal and loving intimacy with the character of 
Jesus as pourtrayed in the Gospels. It has been well said that if we 
were to substitute the name Jesus for the word love we should have a 
faithful sketch of that character, drawn with the knowledge and skill 
that love gives. And again there is no passage which carries us so 
inevitably forward to the supremely inspired word of St John—‘ Gop 
is love.’ It expresses, in fact, in language at once the simplest and 
the most sublime, all that 8. Paul meant by his conception of the 
Christian life as év Xorg, and all that he conveyed in the triple 
grace of 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The emotion, with which S. Paul treats this central subject of his 
Gospel, shows itself even in the movement and rhythm of the lan- 
guage: it has been called ‘the lyric of love.’ This rhythmical 
movement, both in the Greek and still more perhaps in the English, 
is strikingly beautiful and solemn, and lends itself even to a setting 
out in form of verse (cf. Plummer, al.). This is the effect, not of an 
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elaborate and conscious art, but of the whiteheat of emotion framing 
appropriate utterance. 

1. Kal eri Kad’ brepBodrjy 68ov tuty Selkvupr. ‘And further a most 
wonderful way I show you.’ «al connects directly with (moire, ‘set 
your heart upon the greatest gifts and take a way surpassing all 
others which I now show you,’ i.e. ‘set your hearts above all upon 
love’: in the prading of gifts this comes highest and does most, all 
gifts being regarded as a gavépwors rod mvedparos (Xll. 7). te 
emphasises a contrast between their current valuation of gifts and 
the true estimate which S. Paul puts before them. Kal’ trepBodrjy, 
ef. Schw. Polyb. Index on tep8od7} ‘mirus modus, mira magnitudo 
rei, superans id quod in eo genere fieri consuevit; Ka0’ trepBodqv 
edpuis, dia Thy wmrepBodyv rhs xapas.? The use with a subst. is 
perhaps unique. It is not so much, then, the excellence of the way 
to which the word calls attention, as the strangeness and wonder of 
it. In fact the revelation of love, in Christ and in Christian life, 
was then, and remains, the most original and startling element in the 
Christian religion, both for its simplicity and for its far-reaching 
demand and consequences. 

68ov, i.e. THy doy THs dydans, Cf. dos elpjvyns, Lk. i. 79; Rom. iii. 17; 
jwhs, Acts ii. 28 (plur.); cwrnplas, ib. xvi. 17: also the use of ‘the 
way’ in Acts to describe the Christian ‘way’ of life; the correspond- 
ing verb is mepurarety, cf. esp. Gal. v. 16f.; Eph. v. 2. §. Paul 
uses the verb freely, but the subst. only here and iy. 17 (plur.), exe. 
in Rom. J.c. (plur.), and of Gop Rom. xi. 33 (plur.):=‘a way of 
life’ sc. in Christ, or perh. in the context ‘in the Spirit.” This 
way of love is the most wonderful of all the operations of the Spirit 
in the life of man. 

Se(kvupr: he points out the way which he knows himself. 

édy tais yAdooats k.t.A. ‘It I shall speak...but have not love’: 
Tais yAdooats with all the tongues that men use—the widest possible 
extension of the notion—-including all kinds of utterance articulate 
and inarticulate. It is possible that the meaning should be limited to 
yévn yNwoody in the context, but not so natural: then to heighten 
the statement, kal tav dyyédov, ‘and of angels too.’ They are 
included. For the speech of angels cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rey. xiv. 2f. 

aydrny 8 pr) éxw: n. the force of the repeated refrain. 

dyamrn. It is remarkable that this word is not found outside LXX and 
Philo (once, q. deus immut., § 69), see Deissm., B.S. 1. p. 80, m. p. 26. 
In Classical Greek dyamay and dyamnrés are used perhaps exclusively 
of affection, in which the element of passion is absent or negligible, 
and even of contented acquiescence in some object, when no better 
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can be had. This absence of the passionate element makes it specially 
suitable to describe the love of Gop, of wisdom, and the purer human 
affections; and was no doubt the reason for its adoption in Christian 
use, though here with the restoration of the feeling of passion, but 
spiritualised; cf. 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. While the word cannot be said to 
be the invention of religious need, it is certainly filled by it with a 
new meaning and fervour, and in particular by the need of Christian 
feeling. See M. M., G. T. Vocab. ad voce. 

yéyova Xadkos 7XOov 7 KUEBarov ddaddfov. ‘Iam become sounding 
brass or a clanging cymbal,’ R.V.: ‘ they are the blaring of a trumpeter, 
the crashing of a cymbal,’ Ruth.: i.e. noise without meaning: love 
gives content to all spiritual utterance. For 7yév (only here in N.T.) 
cf. Heb. xii. 19: ddaddfov, cf. Mk v. 38; Ps. cl. 5. Lietzm. suggests 
that S. Paul may have in mind the use of cymbals in heathen worship. 

2. Ta pvorypia mavta: ‘all the secrets’ of Divine Providence: 
see on Rom. xi. 25: the revelation of the secret purposes of Gop was 
the special work of prophecy; see xii. 28n., ef. xiv. 30: and of 
apostles in their prophetic character; cf. ii. 1, iv. 1, etc. 

yvaoww here clearly in the sense of knowledge of Gop and His 
ways: cf. i. 5, viii. 1f.; and un. the correspondence with xii. 8f. 

Tacay tTHv Tlotw adore: ‘the full extent and range of faith,’ so 
that it braces itself to do the impossible. dpy pebiordvey, cf. Mk xi. 
23: a current proverbial metaphor ‘in use among the Rabbis’ (Swete 
ad loc.). The connexion with mists makes it most probable that 
8. Paul had the Lord’s saying in mind; ef. also viii. 1 ff. An instance 
of the faith strong to remove mountains would be present to the 
Corinthians in the faith of the ‘strong.’ 

3. oplow: Rom. xii. 20 (qu. Prov. xxv. 21) only in N.T.= 
‘to give food in small portions to feed the young’—here the poor; 
‘distribute in food for the poor’; cf. Mt. xix. 21; Lk. xix. 8. 

Kav Tapase TO capd pov: this clause goes closely with the 
preceding, and is a more extreme instance of the sacrifice of self 
for the good of other men: as in the preceding verse the thought 
was of acts of faith in relation to Gop. The absolute use of rapadidwpue 
is rare, cf. Gal. ii. 20: and more than one alternative end may be 
supplied (se. eis duaxoviar, els derud, els dovdclay, eis wip (Dan. ili. 28), els 
Odvarov); cf. 2 Cor. iv. 8—11. It is possible that mapas. in this use= 
to risk, stake,as Acts xv. 26; cf. Rom. xvi. 4 (vroriOévae tov Tpdxndov). 
TO TGpd pov=my own person, myself, in contrast with ra brdpxovra. 
No doubt the special end is not mentioned, because the emphasis is on 
the completeness Of the personal surrender, not on the nature of the 
service or suffering entailed. 
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Wa Kavyycwpor: ‘to gain ground for boasting’: this expresses the 
motive and ultimate object of both actions (Wwuicw, mapadd): the 
mention of the motive in a positive form is necessary, because the 
acts mentioned are ordinary acts of charity: they lose that character 
only when the motive is other than that which is ordinarily supposed 
to prompt them. Then, the result of the presence of the motive is 
stated explicitly in the adversative clause, dydamny d¢ wn €xw, partly to 
bring out the whole thought, partly to bring the instances into line 
with the preceding and with the context. This against Field, who 
argues that with the reading cavy. we have tautology: ‘ ostentation 
necessarily implies the absence of love. W. H. App. shows quite 
clearly that xavxy. is decidedly better attested than xavjowmat. 
And, on internal grounds, the latter reading, though plausible, really 
ignores the connexion between the two instances, and limits un- 
naturally the forms which self-surrender, as climax to surrender of 
possessions, might take. Later experience of Christian martyrdom 
would make xav@. a very probable correction for a scribe to make: 
whereas it would be an extravagance in the mouth of 8. Paul at this 
time, hardly to be justified as an echo of Dan. iii. 28 (95 LXX), 
2 Mace. iii. Yet Deissmann (S. Paul, E. T. p. 97) Lietzm., Weiss, 
Ruthfd, Heinr., Plummer (with doubts) all argue for cavéjowuar. 
Edwards is neutral. The reference to the Indian who burnt himself 
alive at Athens under Augustus and had a tomb there with an in- 
scription is possible (see Lft, Coloss. p. 394 f., Dissertations, p. 378, n. 1) 
but would suit either reading. Neither in Heb. xi. nor in Clem. R. 
Ly. is there any reference to death by burning. On the whole W. H.’s 
arguments in App. ad loc. seem to have the greater weight. 

4. 1 dydry k.t.A.: Love is now personified, and the suggestion of 
the portrait of the character of Jesus comes very close. ‘The love’ 
of which we are speaking. ‘These descriptive clauses unfold a 
great wealth of observation and experience: the fulness of expression 
is a sign that the Apostle cannot do enough to make this jewel flash 
in all lights and colours; cf. Phl. iv. 8’; Weiss. 

pakpobupel, Kpnoreverar: juaxpod. and xpnorérys are found together 
2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Col. iii. 12. The paxpoduula of Gop is a 
favourite subject; cf. Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Lk. xvii. 7; 
2 Pet. ili. 9: of Christ: 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Pet. iii. 9; the idea is of 
patient perseverance in the purpose for goodness in spite of the way- 
wardness and opposition of sinful men. xpyoreverar: ‘practises 
kindness,’ app. formed by S. Paul from ypyords: occurs in 1 Clem, 
xii, ws xpnoteverde, otrws xpnoTevOnoerar tu; cf. Lk. vi. 35; and 
see Stanton, Zhe Gospels etc., 1. p. 9. IfS8. is right in finding behind 
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Clem. a collection of sayings reproducing the Gospel sayings in a 
more precise and definite construction for catechetical purposes, it is 
possible that S. Paul took the word from that source : but there is no 
other definite hint of such a connexion. The punctuation which 
connects xp. with the second 7 dydarn gives a too artificial turn to 
the style. 

ov {mdot: ‘feels no jealousy’: only here in this sense in S. Paul; 
ef. Ja. iv. 2; Acts xvii. 5: but for the subst. iii. 3; Rom. xiii. 13; 
Gal. v. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 20. ov meprepeverar: ‘does not parade itself’ ; 
ef. Ruth. The simple verb is not found before this: but éuwepz. in 
Cic. ad Att. i. 14. Ostentation seems to be the note: mépzepos is 
combined with Addos, xouyds. R.’s ‘parade’ gives the idea, rather 
better than ‘vaunteth.’ gvovovtar: cf. iv. 18, 19, v. 2; Col. ii. 18. 

5. ovk doxnpovet: ‘doth not behave itself unseemly’ A. & R.V.; ‘no 
bad manners’ Ruth. Clem. Alex. (qu. Harnack) Paed. iii. 13: ovx 
aoxnuoved ‘wears no disguise,’ doxnuov yap Td ddNéTpioy Kal wh Kard 
pisw oxjya. Field calls attention to a remarkable interpretation 
of the Greek expositors (Theodt, Chrys.), who take doxnu.=voplfer 
doxnuovety (cf. vii. 36)=‘doth not count anything to be unseemly,’ 
i.e. any kind of service however menial. For the possibility of such 
a rendering the authority of such expositors is very strong. But it 
is too strained in the context: it involves supplying the idea of 
‘service’: and the immediate context deals with the character of love 
itself, not yet with its effects. It is more probable that the word here 
is used kara pelwow for the extravagances of passion, and the assertion 
is that in true love no such extravagances are to be detected. Possibly 
it refers to the unrestrained self-assertion of the speakers with tongues: 
or to the behaviour of women in the assembly, or of the rich at the 
Lord’s Supper. The rendering of A. & R.V. covers this meaning. 

ov {ynTet TA EavTHs: n. v.l. 7d wy B, Clem. Paed. 252, but alibi as 
text; for text cf. x. 24, 33; Phil. ii. 21, which might have influenced 
the text here ; cf. Clem. R. xlix. 6. 

od mapoktverar: cf. Acts xv. 39, xvii. 16; and the paradox of 
Heb. x. 24. 

ov Aoylerat +6 Kaxdv: ‘does not reckon up,’ ‘non refert in rationes 
peccata aliorum ut illa exprobret’=ov pynorxaxe?, Wetst., who qu. Ps. 
xxxv. 4 (but?), Zech. viii. 17; cf. Rom. iv. 8 (cit.); 2 Cor. v. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 16. This gives a stronger sense than ‘thinketh no evil.’ 
70 Kkakdy = ‘the evil done to it.’ R.’s ‘no imputing of ill motives’ can 
hardly be right. For \éyos=an account cf. Phl. iv. 15; Mill. Pap. 
20, 19 al., and Noyoral Ditt. Index pp. 754, 764. 

6. od xalpe emi ry dSdicla: ‘rejoices not over the unrighteousness 
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which it meets or sees but rejoices with the truth.’ This is not a denial 
of émtxatpexaxla, the malicious pleasure in other people’s misfortunes : 
but an assertion of the side which love takes in the eternal conflict 
of right and wrong. dita is not ‘injustice’ but ‘ unrighteousness,’ 
the opposite of dicavocvvn of Rom. iii. 5, vi. 13 f.; Heb. i.9. Here the 
contrast is 7 dAyOea (cf. Rom. i. 18, ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 12; Joh. vii. 18; 
1 Joh. i. 8, 9), which shares the personification of 4 dydry. ‘ The 
truth’ here is a general description of the true, right way of life, not 
only of thought: see on Rom. i. 18 and cf. Hort on 1 Pet. p. 87f. 

ocvyxaipe: rejoices with the truth in its gains and victories over 
wrong; cf. Lk. xv. 6; Phi. ii. 17, 18. 

7. mavra oréyer: see n. on ix. 12. It is less easy here to decide 
between the meanings ‘self-control’ and ‘endurance’: but as the 
latter is represented below by mdvra bmopuéver, the former meaning is 
best here, and in its full sense, of keeping down all personal claims : 
so R. ‘love is always content.’ Field rightly rejects the rendering 
of R.V. mg. ‘covereth,’ as covering the weakness of others (kadvrrew), 
but suggests as possible the meaning ‘keeps close’ =keeps counsel, 
keeps secrets ; cf. Sap. Sir. viii. 17, from which he gives other good 
instances ; ‘love hides, palliates all things,’ Harnack; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8; 
so Weiss; but this seems rather remote. 

mdyra miorever...edarller...dmopéver= racay mioriw...édrlda...dropoviy 
éyet, has no reserves in or lack of faith, hope, endurance: the two 
former clauses do not describe the attitude towards others, merely, 
as of full belief in or hope for them; but are to be taken in the full 
sense of religious faith and hope; love, and love alone, can have the 
full faith in Gop and the invincible hope of fulfilment of His word, 
which is characteristic of the true Christian: and it is love too which 
at once inspires the best kind of endurance and prevents it from 
becoming mere hard Stoicism. mdvra is practically adverbial. domovy 
more active than ‘ patience’=the enduring resistance to all adverse 
influences; see on Rom. viii. 25, and cf. 2 Tim. ii. 10. 

8. 1 dydrn ovd. wirre: ‘never faileth,’ sc. falls in ruins, like 
the house built on the sand, Lk. vi. 49, or Babylon, Rev. xiv. 8: 
the only exact || is Lk. xvi. 17. It extends the notion suggested 
by vrouéver. 

elre 8¢ mpodyretar k.7.A.: three principal yapicuara are named in 
contrast, as temporary in their use; however important, one day their 
work will be done. 

yAéooat tatcovra.: there will be no need or naturalness for this 
ecstatic and unintelligible form of approach to Gop when all obstacles 
to that approach are removed, 
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yoous: cf. xii. 8n. Human knowledge of divine things is limited 
in two ways: (i) it is necessarily partial, owing to the limitation of 
the human mind, however much that mind may be stimulated by the 
special gift of the Spirit; its operations are always relative to the 
capacity and conditions of the man: (2) so far as it is a special gift 
it will be confined to the person to whom it is given, and constitute a 
distinction from others. It is with special regard to these limitations 
that it is here said that knowledge will be done away: the partial 
conclusions and achievements even of ‘gifted’ minds will vanish in 
the full revelation of the presence of Gop in Christ: they will be 
supplanted by the truth itself in its entirety. (See on v.12.) This 
is brought out in the next verse. katapynOrceror, will as a special 
gift be rendered of no effect (cf. i. 28; Eph. ii. 15), when its place is 
taken by the full knowledge. 

Harnack op. cit. reads ydoes xatapyn0joovra...w. SADE Or b 
17.47 al. pauc. (but 8 17, 47 yvdous) Gr. Nyss., Tert. It looks as if 
-covrat had been written by assimilation and then -ydo.s changed 
to suit. 

9. é&k pépous yap k.T.A.: our present knowledge and prophesyings 
are partial and limited on every hand. Here is the true Christian 
‘agnosticism,’ the recognition of present limitation, combined with 
the confidence in the coming of the full truth. 

éx pépous: periphrastic for the advb = partially : a common Hellenistic 
use of é« w. gen.: cf. Polyb. é« mepitrod, éx mapardéews, éx mapépyou, 
é& éroiuov, Schw. Ind.; ék xaw7js, ‘afresh,’ Pap. Oxyr. iv. 707: 
Kuhring, p. 62. 

10. Stray 8 ZXOy Td TéActov: ‘when the complete, perfect, thing 
shall have come.’ The almost casual reference to the fulfilment in 
the Parousia, shows how close was this to all S. Paul’s thought. 
ro Tédeov here in the widest sense, contrasted with all that is 
partial. 

11. Sre Hpnv vymios K.7.A., an illustration, with no connecting 
particle: n. the imperfects. It is an illustration merely; no ref. to 
the metaphorical use of vjmios and ré\ewos. 

Ore yéyova...katipynka: ‘since I have become a man, I have done 
away with the ways of the child’: the second perfect here shows that 
we must take yéyova as a true perfect, and explain the use by the case 
of the perfect with adverbs of time (e.g. mé\a) marking not only the 
original occurrence but the continuance of the state. This is best 
expressed by tr. dre by ‘since.’ Cf. Blass, p. 218; M., p. 146; 
‘ érel as a temporal particle is rare in Hellenistic Greek: gen. causal,’ 
Radermacher, p. 164, cf. Heb. ix. 17; ére = while. 

N2 
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12. PdAéropev ydp «.7.d., of spiritual vision, as yvdo.s of know- 
ledge of divine things; our vision of the spiritual is now indirect, 
as we see it not as it is in itself but reflected in the mirror of 
human life and history, and that an imperfect mirror, giving only 
hints and often obscure hints (év aiv.) of the reality, cf. Mk iv. 11; 
Joh. ix. 34-41; Rom. xi. 8. fdémev is not common in this 
connexion, here due to the context. 8v éodmrpov, cf. Philo Decal. 
198, 34, ws yap dia Kardrtpov pavracovTat 6 vots Oedv OpdvTa Kai 
Koomorowbtvra. Cf. Wetst. quoting from Rabbinic on the difference 
between Moses and other prophets, cf. James i. 23. év aiviyparn, 
)( capes, havep&s, évapy&s sim. The metaphor is transferred from 
speech to sight, here only: only by hints and glimpses do we catch 
sight of the truth. 

Tote St, again the ‘when’ is so clear in 8. Paul’s mind, that it 
needs no statement. mpdcwmov meds tpdawTov, the typical O.T. case 
is that of Moses, Exod. xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8, oréua xara ordua 
AaAjow adTw, ev elder Kal od OV alviyydror. 

Harnack (Expos. l.c., p. 497) traces the origin of the image to 
Num. xii. 8, where a contrast is drawn between the direct revelation 
to Moses, and the indirect revelation to prophets through dreams and 
visions (a contrast much insisted on in Rabbinic literature, see 
Wetstein). 6’ éodmrpov corresponds to éy elder, tr. a Hebrew word 
which includes the meanings ‘appearance,’ ‘form’ and even ‘mirror’ : 
S. Paul longs to see Gop in the same way as was promised to Moses. 
H. consequently denies the necessity of having recourse to any Greek 
sources for this metaphor. 

emiyvaropat Kalas Kal éreyvooOny, cf. villi. 3, n., Gal. iv. 9. Lift 
eft 1 Joh. iv. 10; cf. also 2 Tim. ii. 19. In all cases S. Paul uses a 
tense which implies full and immediate knowledge. On émiyyy. see 
Robinson, Hph., p. 251. There is an apparent contradiction between 
this verse, in which knowledge is represented as brought to full 
fruition, and v. 8 where knowledge is spoken of as done away. This 
can be solved only by taking yrdors in v. 8 for a special and limited 
gift, as understood by the Corinthians. 

13. vuvi S& péver k.t.A. The difficulties of this concluding verse 
must not be covered by its familiarity. If yuvé is taken as temporal, 
the clause means, ‘but faith, hope, love are our abiding possession 
now, in this present life.’ The objection to this rendering is that 
the whole course of thought has been to contrast the things which 
last only for the present life with the things that survive. And the 
main contrast so far has been between love and the special present 
activities of prophecy, tongues, knowledge. There is something of 
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disappointment and even of bathos in putting as a climax to these 
contrasts, the statement that in this present state, faith, hope, love 
abide: that is no more than can be said of prophecies, tongues and 
knowledge. If there is to be a true climax the ‘abiding’ must cover 
the future as well as the present state. And that involves as a conse- 
quence that vwyi must be taken in its logical meaning=‘as things 
are,’ ‘taking all into account’: cf. v. 11; xii. 18; al.: after all that 
can be said of the imperfection and transitory character of man’s 
nature and endowments there is in him an element that lasts; he has 
qualities and activities that are eternal. This logical sense of yuri, 
though in such close juxtaposition to dpr: and ré7e, both strictly 
temporal, is enforced by the dominant note of the whole passage: 
wéver through the same influence comes to imply lasting through the 
present age into the eternal state realised at the parousia. 

We have then to ask in what sense faith and hope can be said to 
last into that state: (1) faith here is used principally in the sense, 
always the deepest sense in S. Paul, of personal trust m a person; the 
perfection of this trust can be attained even now, and does not wait 
for the full revelation: nor is it ‘lost in sight’; (2) hope indeed 
seems to be the virtue most definitely characteristic of the present 
condition, as finding its whole object in the parousia. But we may 
suppose that S. Paul conceived of the future life after the parousia, as 
still one of growth and progress, as though not all that the redeemed 
and risen can achieve is to be done at one stroke. There is nothing 
improbable in attributing this idea to him. MHeinr. points out that 
the conception in xy. 24 of development in the future kingdom and 
the whole idea of 66£a as ¢w involves the thought of the ever higher 
perfecting of the individual and therefore of the continuance of hope, 
ef, 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

The difficulty here is in part due to the fact that there has been no 
preparation in the context for mention of faith and hope. In v. 8 
they are activities of love: in c. xii faith has been mentioned in a 
limited sense as one of many gifts; hope not at all. Weiss suggests 
that 8. Paul in combining the three is really quoting a well-known 
formula (cf. 1 Thess. i. 2 f., v. 8; Col. i. 4f.) which had the 
authority, possibly, of some traditional saying of the Lord Himself ; 
this might explain the co-ordination of faith and hope, which are not 
usually placed by S. Paul on an equality, and also the emphatic 
Ta Tpla Tadra, as of a well-known triad. Cf. Harnack, Hapos. l.c., 
p. 488. 

Perhaps we may say that in coming to the conclusion of his great 
argument on the supremacy of love among all spiritual gifts, S. Paul is 
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led to include all the three elements of man’s personal activity in his 
relation to Gop revealed in Christ, faith in the Persons revealed, hope 
in the ever-growing revelation, and love, in order at once to bring out 
the eternal value of the revelation thus mediated, in contrast to all 
transitory activities of the present condition of man, and at the same 
time to bring out the fact that these three activities all have as it were 
their vital power in the deepest and most intimate relation possible 
between persons, the relation of love—which therefore is of the three 
the greatest. 

7a tpla tatta: with the ordinary punctuation (dydry,...radra") 
these words will just hold the mind for a moment to dwell upon the 
three qualities named—these three, and none other, abide. The sense 
given by W.H.’s punctuation (dyd7y'...7a0ra,) is slightly different ; the 
clause then prepares for a distinction among the three—‘ Here are 
the three abiding qualities, but among these greatest is love.’ The 
article with rpia is in favour of this rendering. 

pelLov 8 rovrwv, not ‘greater than these,’ implying a distinction 
between dydarn and # dydrn which would be too forced: but 
‘oreater among these’: pelfwy practically for the superlative which 
is all but obsolete at the time: see M., p. 78 (cft Mt. xviii. 1). 

y ayarn, the article simply specifies the one of the three = ‘the 
love’ of which we speak; greatest because the innermost expression 
of the true relation to Gop, of which, in their Christian form, the 
others are proper activities. See above. §S. Paul seems to be on the 
brink of S. John’s great declaration 6 eds dydan éorly (1 Joh. iv. 8). 


CHAPTER XIV 


It would seem that S. Paul now deals with the special question which 
had arisen at Corinth, that is, the right estimate of two particular 
classes of spiritual gifts, prophecy and tongues. Probably the ques- 
tion had been definitely submitted to him in the letter from Corinth : 
but possibly it was one of those suggested to him by the reports 
he had received. In c. xii. he has laid down the principle that all 
spiritual gifts are intended for service, and not for personal distinc- 
tion. He applies this principle now to show that prophesying is 
the higher gift, because it ministers to this ‘building up’ of the 
congregation, while the gift of tongues, unless it is accompanied by 
the gift of interpretation, conveys no such benefit. It is clear from 
the whole argument that ‘tongues’ were a form of utterance, articu- 
late or inarticulate, which conveyed no meaning to the hearers, except 
when some hearer or even the speaker himself claimed the power of 
interpreting the utterance. From the fullness and carefulness of the 
argument it also appears that the Corinthians or some of them had 
been inclined to attach a superlative value to this gift, on account of 
its more mysterious character and more striking phenomena. This 
judgment S. Paul decisively sets aside. 

1-25. The comparison of prophecy and ‘tongues’: prophecy is 
the higher gift because it does better service to the Church. 

26-33. In prophesying in the assembly order is to be observed 
according to certain rules. 

34-36. The women who are members of the Church are not to 
speak in the assembly. 

37. The acceptance of these rules may be taken as a test of 
prophets and of true spirituality. 

38. Finally, the gift of prophesying is to be earnestly desired: the 
gift of tongues is not to be inhibited. But in all cases decency and 
order are to be observed. 

1. Sixkere THY dydnv, the love described above is to be an object 
of continuous and eager effort: dudxew, a favourite metaphor with 
S. Paul for spiritual effort, cf. esp. Rom. ix. 30, 31, xii.13; Phil. iii, 
ie Mie Lhessve tos LDim, vi. 11s 2) Tim. iis 22. 
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{ndrodre 88 td mvevparixd. Spiritual gifts are to be the object of 
strong desire, cf. xii. 21: they are gifts in a special sense, and do not 
directly depend on personal effort. +d mv. are here distinguished 
from rh dydrnv, as it is the gifts more commonly so called which 
are now to be considered. 

paddov 8 tva mpodyrednte: the subject of the chapter is the 
superior excellence of prophesying. The iva clause is here = an 
infin., cf. v. 5 and Moulton, p. 207 f. 

2. 6 ydp AaA@v yAdooy K.T.A. It is evident from this verse and 
the whole argument that ‘ tongues’ were ordinarily unintelligible ; 
whether there was articulate utterance or inarticulate or both is not 
clearly to be determined. See Add. Note. 

adAd Veo, the conception that ‘tongues’ were in some sense a 
manifestation of the Spirit precludes the supposition that the 
utterance is purposeless: and as they are clearly not addressed to 
men, it is concluded that they are a form of address to Gon: cf. 
vv, 13 ff,, 28. 

ovSels yap daxover, ‘hears with understanding.’ Cf. Joh. viii. 43; 
Mk iv. 33; Gal. iv. 21; Gen. xlii. 23 (W.). 

mrvevpatt S¢ Aadet pvortrpra, ‘ but by (his) spirit he utters secrets’ : 
mvevuart is the instrumental dative, and = the man’s spirit as dis- 
tinguished from his vods, cf. vv. 14 ff. 

puorripia here in its usual Pauline sense of ‘secrets’ of the divine 
order, cf. xili. 2: gen. however he uses the word only of those divine 
secrets which have been revealed in Christ. Here as the utterances 
are presumed to be the effect of the action of the Holy Spirit, it is 
concluded that they deal with such secrets, though they are not 
intelligible, unless interpreted. : 

3. olkoSopryv, edification, improvement, cf. 5, 12, 26; ef. 2 Cor, 
xii. 19; Eph. iv. 29; Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2, of the instruction and 
spiritual fortifying both of the individual and the Church. mapd- 
KAnow Kal mapapv9lav: mapd«d. is the more general word for all 
kinds of exhortation, cf. esp. 2 Cor. i. 3 ff. apap. esp. of exhorta- 
tion addressed to the weak, suffering and sorrowing, cf. Joh. xi, 19; 
1 Thess. v. 14: the subst. only here ; mapapiOvov, Phl. ii. 1. This 
threefold description of the work of 6 mpognredwy shows that he is 
the preacher, as distinguished both from the teacher who gives 
detailed instruction, and the prophet in the limited sense of fore- 
teller. 

4 6X. yr. éautoyv otk. ...‘edifies himself,’ i.e. alone. 

ékkAnolav = ‘a whole congregation.’ 

5. Qédw...Aadetv...tva mpopytevnte, a good instance of the equiya- 
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lence of the infin. and tva w. subj., M. p. 207. S. Paul is careful not 
to depreciate ‘ tongues,’ but to exalt prophesying. 

éxros et prj, cf. xv. 2; 1 Tim.v.19: this mixture of constructions 
is post-class., found in Dio Chr., Plut., Lucian, and Inscr. Deissm. 
p. 115 qu. a Cilician inser. in which it occurs. 8vepynvedy: on the 
subj. see M. pp. 185, 187: it is the only clear case of the subj. w. ei 
in N.T. (Uk. ix. 13, Phl. iii. 11 being deliberatives) and prob. is to be 
explained by the futuristic note in the subj. ‘except he shall interpret.’ 
Lietzm. asks how this is to be reconciled with xii. 29, 30? the answer 
is that the same person might have both gifts, of tongues and of in- 
terpretation, 

6. voy 8€, d8eAdol, ‘but really, brethren....’ The logical vdy and 
the appeal of ddedgoi clearly imply that the Corinthians estimated 
this gift over highly, and neglected the test of olkodou7. 

édy pa) tpiv AaAryow, an instance of dvepuhvevors: the speaker with 
tongues might interpret his utterance as either a revelation or a matter 
of knowledge or prophecy or instruction. If so, he would edify the 
hearers: otherwise not. év describes the form which the matter of 
the utterance takes when interpreted, ‘by way of a revelation, etc.’ 

arokddvipis=a special revelation vouchsafed to the speaker, yvaous 
some matter of his own deeper spiritual insight, cf. xii. 8, tpopyrela, 
the more general term, =any kind of prophecy. 

7. Spas Ta dpvya pboviy 886vTa K.t.d.: the necessity of intelligible 
distinctions in utterance is enforced by two examples, first of musical 
instruments, and secondly of foreign languages. 6pws here may be 
translated by ‘even,’ i.e. lifeless though they be and therefore without 
purpose in their utterance, still if they are to mean anything, must 
observe distinctions: it is a brachylogy for xairep dWuxa ovra buws K.T.d. 
Of. Gal. iii. 15. 

ov S8ovra, when they give yoice. 8acroAny, cf. Rom. iii. 22, 
x. 12=difference, or distinction, here of the distinction of tone and 
rhythm: the word belongs to the literary xow7 (Nageli, p. 32). 

Tas yvaoOyoerat, the natural construction is turned into a rhetorical 
question. ; 

8. Kal ydp. <A special instance. els méAcuoy, ‘for battle.’ So 
Lk. xiv. 31, Rev. ix. 9, and freq. in LXX, e.g. 2 Sam, xi. 15. Field 
ad loc. 

9. evonpoy, ‘clear,’ significant, intelligible, 

els dépa Aadodvres, Wetst. eft Lucr. iv. 929 tu fac, ne uentis uerba 
profundam. 

10. rocaira eb téxor k.7.A., a second illustration from foreign 
languages, et tUxou, ‘perhaps,’ the exact number does not matter, cf. 
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Dion. Hal. iv. 19 (Wetst.) drére yap aire denoes wuploy 7 dicuuploy, 
el TUX0L, sTpaTiwray: but this use is odd, because 8. Paul does not 
give an exact number: here ei r¥xyo.=60a TUXOL. 

yévn dover, ‘kinds of languages.’ @. for ‘languages’ here because 
yAwooatl is monopolised for ‘ tongues,’ Lietzm. Note that the use of 
this illustration shows that the yAwooal were not conceived of as 
foreign languages. Then ddwvoy=‘ without meaning,’ or perhaps 
ovdév =ovdéev €Ov0s, ‘and no nation is without its own language,’ 
Lietzm. 

11. Sdvapw, ‘meaning,’ as we use ‘the force of a word’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. but a good classical use (Plato, Polyb.). 

év épol, ‘in my case’: for the simple dative, because that might be 
taken with Nadav. ; 

BapBapos orig. =all that did not speak Greek: the special ref. to 
language is common in class. See L. and 8. 

12. ottws kal tpets, so do you act on this principle of being in- 
telligible and so serviceable. 

Tvevpatoy=‘spiritual gifts’: i.e. of special manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit. Cf. xiv. 32. 

Weiss sees in this phrase a cropping up of the ‘archaic’ idea that 
in each mvevuarixds @ Separate personal spirit was at work, in contrast 
with the true Christian idea that one Spirit produced all these effects: 
the language therefore is an accommodation to current phraseology in 
the matter, a relic of the older conception which distinguished between 
good and evil spirits. He further suggests that the éei seems to show 
that S. Paul here is speaking as the Corinthians would, and probably 
adopting a phrase current among them. But such an explanation 
produces a glaring contrast to the fundamental presupposition of the 
whole argument of this section—the unity of the Spirit from whom 
come all these manifestations—and cannot be pressed as the only or 
the most natural explanation of the plural word. Cf. Kennedy, 
p. 139 n., ‘ Weiss appears to miss the whole point of the passage.’ 

™pos THY olkoSopzv, have regard to the edification of the Church, 
as your aim at abounding in spiritual gifts. 

13. mpowevxyér Ow va Stepunvedy: again it is clearly implied that 
both gifts might be found in the same person. The ‘prayer’ here 
refers not as v. 14 to prayer in ecstasy, but to the man’s ordinary 
prayers for himself. 

14. yAdooy, ‘in a tongue.’ Td mvedpa pov mpowedxerat, cf. v. 2, 
the man’s spirit acts independently of his vofs and so gives utterance, 
but not intelligibly. dkapios, ‘without fruit, that is, for the 
assembly.’ For the effect on the man himself see v. 18 n. 
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15. tl ovv éorly; ‘how then does the case stand ?? 

Tpocweveouat K.t.A., mind and spirit shall cooperate in prayer and 
praise. The future expresses the purpose. 

mpocevgopat S¢ kal ro vol, here clearly vois is used in its ordinary 
sense of the human intelligence. The ‘spirit’? may use this intel- 
ligence, when its utterance becomes intelligible: or it may use the 
organs of speech, without the intervention of the intelligence: then 
it speaks ‘with tongues’ unintelligibly. Always in S. Paul vods is 
‘intelligence’ (rather than ‘judgment,’ as Kennedy, p. 169, q.V.). 
See notes on ii. 11, 16. 

16. égrel, ‘otherwise,’ cf. v. 10, vii. 14 al. 

éay evdoyys...evxapior(a: this must refer to extempore acts of 
blessingand thanksgiving, Itis clear from vv. 26 f. that the assemblies 
for worship were to a very small extent organised, and individuals 
freely took public part, as the spirit moved them. So from one quarter 
and another of the room there would be outbursts of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, preaching, and so on. The point 8. Paul makes here 
is that all these ought to be such that the rest of the congregation can 
join in at least with the exclamation of assent. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that there can be a reference here to an Kuchavristic Prayer 
(Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, p. 204). 

évy mrvevpati= ev yAdoon, as elsewhere in this chapter. 

6 dvatAnpay Tov Tormov Tod iSidTov: 6 idusrys is the layman, the 
non-professional, the non-expert as regards the matter in hand what- 
ever it be (see copious examples in Wetstein): it is also used to 
contrast the ordinary person with the member of a religious society, 
in inscriptions ap. Weiss (id.w7r7s is contrasted with rs rév dpyedvev, 
ai iepal, and with 76 yévos, the stranger in contrast with the members 
of the family). Weiss, taking this sense as current, applies it here 
and takes the reference to be to persons who frequented the Christian 
assemblies, but were not yet baptised, showed no signs of haying 
received the Spirit; parallel to the catechumens of later date. This 
sense explains the distinction from dro in v. 23: and the point of 
mentioning these half Christians here is, that they would be puzzled 
by the unintelligibility of the utterance, while full Christians would 
recognise the action of the Spirit in this form and have no difficulty 
in giving their assent even without understanding. If this meaning 
of idubrns is adopted, it becomes natural to take 6 dv. roy rémov 
literally he who occupies the place reserved for these people: it 
would be natural that such catechumens should haye a separate place 
allotted them. Otherwise, if 6 ddus7ns simply means one who is 
‘ungifted,’ cannot speak with tongues or interpret, then 6 dvamh. roy 
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rorov is best taken in its metaphorical sense=‘he who represents the 
layman in the matter,’ cf. Field on Phl. ii. 16 and Epictet. ii. 4, 5 
ovdé lav xdpav Svvarat dmomdnpwoa dvOpwrikjy...pidov ob dvvarat 
rémov €xew (qu. Lietzm. and Weiss). 

The usual interpretation that 6 lé.érys means the Christian who 
cannot speak with tongues or interpret does not fit v. 23: and, even 
here, it seems improbable that considering the high estimate of 
‘tongues’ at Corinth, the ordinary congregation would have felt any 
difficulty in making their assent to such utterances even without 
understanding them. 

Reitzenstein (p. 135) suggests that if 6 ldusrys means simply the 
ungifted Christian (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 6), the phrase would be at once 
intelligible in a Hellenistic community, because among them every 
mystic was practically a priest, and (duérys would be the natural con- 
trasted term. 

76’ Apnv: Amen'was in general colloquial use—‘ always as corrobo- 
rating and making one’s own the word, prayer, blessing, oath, or 
imprecation of some other person’; it was usual as an ending of 
prayers in the synagogue, the congregation thus making the minister’s 
prayer etc. their own. Dalman E. T., pp. 226,227n. Cf. Deut. xxvii. 
15 ff. Thence it was adopted in Christian worship, and was a 
prominent feature in the Kucharist: Justin M. Apol. i. 65. Tertul. 
de Specta. 25 al. (Pl.). For use derived from this cf, 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Rey. iii. 14: and for its use by our Lord, see Dalman J.c. Wetst. qu. 
from Rabbinic a similar argument for the use of the ‘ vulgar’ tongue 
in prayer. 

éml TH oF edxaproria, ‘at thy thanksgiving,’ cf. Eph. iv. 26;.Phil.i. 
Sale Blass, p. Los. 

17. 6 &repos, your neighbour. Cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 29 al. ecdx otko- 
Sopetror, again emphasis on the true use of all spiritual gifts. 

18. evxapirre x.7.A., the gift of tongues is one to be thankful for, 
but more adapted for private communion with Gop, than for public 
use. A very remarkable declaration: it shows that S. Paul, in 
exercising this gift, must have felt it to be a special and intimate 
method of communion with Gop: at the same time by practically 
discouraging its public exercise, he must have contributed to its rapid 
disappearance. 

19. év ékkAnoia=‘in church, in congregation,’ of the assembly 
gathered together. 

T® vot pov ‘with my mind,’ not exclusive of mvedua, for this 
describes the prophet’s exercise of his gift: but under the guidance of 
spirit and expressing its meaning in intelligible utterance, 
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KaTnxyoo simply=instruct: oral instruction being the regular 
method in ancient times, this word, meaning to ‘din into the ear,’ 
becomes synonymous with éddoxew. The use of the word for 
instruction by question and answer is later. 

20-25. An appeal to mature wisdom and experience. The main 
difficulty of the passage consists in the fact that while v. 22 seems to 
limit the effect of ‘tongues’ to non-Christians, and of prophecy to 
Christians, vv. 23-25 show the effect of both upon non-Christians. 
A solution of the difficulty has been sought in limiting in v. 22 
onuetov to the first clause; but the parallelism of the two clauses is 
decisive against this. Nor does the interpretation of els onuetov afford 
a solution. The obvious meaning is ‘a sign of Gop’s presence or 
working.’ §o i. 22, Rom. xy. 19, 2 Cor. xii. 12b, the only places 
where S. Paul uses the word without special definition. It is scarcely 
justifiable to take it to mean ‘a sign of Gop’s wrath’ (Pl.), even if 
that were consistent with the true construction of v. 22. So that 
these ‘tongues’ are not a sign of Gon’s working for unbelievers; they 
are only a sign of the madness of the speakers. Heinr. consequently 
interprets these datives as marking the purpose=to show by the effects 
produced who are unbelievers, and who believers. Apart from the 
strain involved in this rendering, in the case of prophecy (24, 25) the 
effect is not to show who are believers but to convert unbelievers. No 
assistance is to be got from straining the words dmoro and oi 
morevovres: they mean simply unbelievers and believers—not those 
who will not and those who will believe. Nor does Weiss help us by 
suggesting that onueloy here is used in a peculiar sense for onpetov 
avTireyouevov: it is difficult to conceive that such a decisive qualifica- 
tion could be omitted: and he is forced to assume that els onetov is 
not to be repeated with the clause in 22b. 

The passage would be much clearer if we could regard v. 22 as 
a gloss: then v. 23 shows how the effect described in the quotation 
works; and v. 24f. show the superior effects of prophecy. 

20. dSedAdol, as usual, introduces a specially urgent and affectionate 
appeal, here to their common sense and experience. 

madia...réAevo. in the simplest sense, of children and grown men 
as in xiii, 11. They must exercise a full-grown intelligence in this 
matter. And the point here made is that ‘tongues’ and prophecy 
are to be judged by their effects, in securing an entry for the Gospel. 

pa} tradla ylverGe, ‘cease to show yourselves to be children.’ The 
pres. imper. implies that they have been so in their estimate of 
tongues. 

wais ppeoty only here in N.T.:=‘in the exercise of your intelli- 
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gence,’ cf. ppdviuos iv. 10, x. 15; paved xiii. 11, Acts xxviii. 22, 
Phi. iii. 15 (with rédevoz). 

GAAd TH Kakla vymidfere, the characteristic of childhood must 
be kept as regards moral evil, but not as regards the use of the mind. 
Cf. Mt. x. 16. Kaxla=evil as opposed to 7d dyaddy or 7d caddy: in 
most passages the context gives it the special meaning of ‘malice’ ; 
but here clearly the wider sense is required. vymidfere ‘keep as 
children’ (only Hippocr.): no experience in evil is needed for free 
Christian development. Cf. Rom. xvi. 19. 

21. év To vopw: ‘the law’ for the whole O.T. Cf. Rom. iii. 19, 
Joh. x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25 (Pl.), the whole being called after the more 
important part. 

ore’ Hv érepoyhoooots k.t.A. Isa. xxviii. 11 f.: these words are the 
retort of the prophet on the drunken revellers, who pour scorn on his 
message as too elementary for all but babes: to them Gop will speak 
in foreign tongues and by strangers’ lips, i.e. the Assyrian foe will 
bring Gop’s message to them: but even that they will not receive. 
S. Paul applies this by way of type to the unintelligible utterance of 
tongues, and the failure to awaken any response in unbelievers. 
(See Box, ad Isa. l.c.) The illustration carries no further than to 
show that the ineffectiveness of ‘tongues’ for producing conviction 
has its parallel in the prophet’s experience, and therefore is not 
surprising. The qu. does not correspond to the LXX, but is said 
by Origen (Philoc. ix. 2) to be practically the same as the translation 
of Aquila and the rest. Lietz. suggests that both S. Paul and Aquila 
were drawing upon an earlier tr., different from the LXX. 

Kal o¥8’ ovtws cloak. This is the real point of comparison: the 
strangeness of the phenomenon gives no evidence for the message. 
The point of the quotation seems to be that ‘tongues’ are not of any 
use for convincing those who are not convinced already. 

22. wore at yAdooa. ‘So these tongues’ eis onpetov eiory, cf. 
Lk, ii. 34 (ketrat...efs onmetov) ‘are meant to be a sign’ (cf. Blass, 
p. 85f., Moulton, p. 71 f.). The difficulty is that they were as is shown 
in v. 23 clearly not a sign of anything but madness to the unbelievers, 
and even to the léuérns: whereas, as is clear from the context, to the 
believers they were a sign of the presence of the Spirit, however un- 
intelligible. See above. 

4 8t mpodytelak.t.A. Se. onuetdy éorw: the parallelism makes this 
necessary. (PI. supplies éorly only.) 

23. édv ody ovvédOy k.t.A. He gives an instance: ‘if there shall 
have been (on any particular occasion) a general assembly of the 
whole church.’ 8d probably distinguishes such an assembly from 
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more occasional and limited meetings, partly because of the likelihood 
of more remarkable exhibitions of ‘the Spirit,’ partly perhaps as 
attracting more unbelievers. If the word is to be taken strictly, and 
we are to suppose that the whole number of Christians in Corinth 
could meet in one place, it follows that the Church could not have 
been numerous. But it may simply mean the whole of any particular 
congregation which is wont to meet together. émi To avto=‘ together’ 
frequ. in Acts, and redundantly as here and xi. 20. Cf. Acts ii. 1, 
iv. 26 (LXX), also Mt. xxii. 34. So Polyb. 2, 32, cuva6polgew émi 
ravré. In Papyri, often of the ‘sum total’ in accounts: see Moulton, 
Expos. Feb. 1903 (not=for the same purpose). 

Kal madvtes AaAOow yAdooais, i.e. all who do speak speak with 
tongues: no other kind of utterance takes place on the particular 
occasion. Of course it does not mean that all speak at once. 

doboow 8 i8ioTar yf dmiorro: this shows that at least at certain 
assemblies non-Christians were admitted, a practice probably taken 
over from the Jewish synagogues where a regular portion of the 
congregation consisted of non-Jewish ‘worshippers,’ who were no 
doubt in various degrees of adhesion to the Jewish community. The 
meaning ‘catechumens’ for /éu7o. serves very well here: see on v. 16. 

patveoGe, cf. Acts ii. 13 and 2 Cor. y. 13n. 

24. édv St rdvtes Toodytedwoy, but if all who speak prophesy, as 
above. édéyxerau ‘he is convicted of sin’; so always in N.T. Cf. 
Joh. xvi. 8; Eph. v.11; 1 Tim. vy. 20 al. ito mdvray sc. by all who 
prophesy. 

dvaxptverat, cf. ii. 14, iv. 3f., he is ‘called to a reckoning,’ R.: the 
idea igs of a cross-examination bringing out the man’s real state— 
further developed in the next clause, 

25. td kpuTtTd THs Kkapdlas adtod havepd ylverar. Cf. Mk iv. 22 ||; 
Rom. ii. 16n.; 1 Pet. iii. 4: under the influence of the prophet’s 
exhortation, etc., the hearer feels that Gop is dealing with his soul; 
his secret thought, desires and motives become clear, to himself at 
least, and, if he breaks out into speech, to others. The notion that 
we have here a claim to thought-reading on the part of the prophets 
(Weinel) is far-fetched. A truer parallel is to be found in the 
experiences of missions. 

kal ovrws, and in these circumstances, in the state of mind 
thus induced. tpookvyijoe «.7.A., an echo of Isa. xiv. 14. See 
Swete on Rey. iii. 9. dmayyéANwy reporting, as the result of his 
experience. 

éy dpiv prob. simply =‘among you’: he recognises the working of 
Gop through the prophets. 
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26-33. The relative value of prophecy and tongues has been shown. 
He now gives instructions for the conduct of their assemblies, so that 
each gift may have its opportunity of contributing to the common aim 
of edification. Tongues are not in any case to monopolise a meeting, 
two or three at the most may speak on each occasion, and each have 
his share of the time, and then only if there is an interpreter present. 
Prophets may not speak on the same occasion to a number of more 
than two or three; the rest are to judge: and a speaker is to stop, if 
a revelation is given to another prophet sitting by. or there is time 
for all, and prophets can control their spirits so as to wait for their 
proper time. This is the custom in all the churches. 

26. tl ovy éotiy, ddeAdot; cf. v. 15 (only exact parallel: cf. Rom. 
xi. 7)=‘ What then is the case?’ sc. to be dealt with: he first states 
the case, v. 26, and then deals with it, vv. 27f. 

otav cvvépxnoe ‘whenever you are assembling’: the tense puts 
vividly before us the moment of the gathering of the congregation 
when each man, who has a gift, comes with the eager purpose of 
exercising it. 

arpov gxe. Of. Eph. v. 19f., Col. iii. 16, where the reference is 
to assemblies, though perhaps ‘not primarily for public worship, but 
to social gatherings in which a common meal was accompanied by 
sacred song,’ Robinson, Hph., p. 122. But there is no need to make 
such a distinction here; é7av ouvépy. covers all assemblies of the 
Church, N. the || between Eph. v. 21 and below v. 32. Cf. above, 
v.15; and for Jewish parallel Philo, de Vit. Cont., § 10 6 dvacras 
budv ddev memounuévoy els Tov Oedv, 7} Katvdov avTos emonKws | apyatov 
Twa Toy dhat ToTey (qu. by Lft ad Col. iii. 16), and cf. Acts iv. 24, 
xvi. 25. Here it would appear that some gifted member finds utterance 
in a psalm of his own composition, which may be a form either of 
mpopyreta or yASoou. There is nothing depreciatory in this enumera- 
tion as Abbott (qu. Pl.) seems to suggest. 

dtokdAvipiy éxer, a form of prophecy, as in vv. 6, 30=an unveiling 
of secrets given by the Spirit. Cf. ii. 10; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 17, 
iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 12. } 

TAYTG Tos olkodopny yvér Ow, ‘let all (these gifts) be given effect 
with the one view of edification’: the fundamental rule for the 
exercise of all the varieties of gifts. 

27. élre... we should expect el’re mpopyrever tis to follow: but the 
form is changed in v. 29. The absence of a connecting particle shows 
that this is a provision for the one object, ofxodou). 

kata Sto 7 To Tetrrov Tpets: this cannot mean ‘two or at the most 
three together’; the babel of sound would haye made ‘interpretation’ 
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impossible: it means ‘by twos or threes at the most’ in any one 
assembly, a provision to prevent ‘tongues’ monopolising a meeting. 
These are rules for the ghairman. 

dva. pépos (only here in N.T.) not=‘by turns’ in contrast to ‘all 
at once,’ but ‘in due proportion,’ ‘by shares,’ ‘share and share 
alike,’ each having his fair share of the time. Cf. Polyb. v. 65, 10, 
dvd wépos kal ouvex@s diarpéxovres eis Tv’ AreEdvdpevay tva undev Ader} 
TY Xopnylav mpos Tas mpoxermévas ériBords: where ‘alternis vicibus’ 
makes nonsense. The point is that due proportions of all arms and 
of all necessaries for the siege were pushed on together. 

Kal els Steppyvevéro. Cf. v. 5. 

28. édy St pr 7 Steppyvevras ‘ but if there be no interpreter present.’ 
So best, after the preceding clause. Weiss takes it, ‘but if he be not 
an interpreter,’ sc. the speaker with tongues. 

oydte sc. 6 yAécour éxwv: in that case he is to exercise his gift in 
private: Gop will hear. 

29. mpodytar S& S40 7 tTpets, again naming the number which 
could profitably be heard at one meeting. 

Kal ot GAAor Staxpwérwoay. Cf. xii. 3n., 10n. As épunvela 
was needed for yAGcoat, SO OudKpiots Was needed for mpodyreta, to 
distinguish their sources. ot dAdo, prob. not the other prophets, but 
the others, those who were qualified by a mvebua dtaxpicews. 

30. édv 8 dAAw«.7.A., but if a revelation be made to another seated 
in the audience: i.e. a prophet may continue, till another prophet in 
the assembly is moved to speak: then the first speaker must give way : 
presumably only if he had had a fair share of the time available. 

31. Sivacbe yap Kad’ éva ‘for taken in this way one by one you 
(prophets) can all get your message delivered,’ clearly not at the same 
meeting. 

tva amdvres pavOdvwow: the underlying idea apparently is that 
some utterances would help some of the congregation, others others, 
some perhaps all: all the prophets then should have their turn that 
all the Church might have their chance of learning and exhortation. 
Pl. takes rdvres=the prophets as well as the congregation. N. The 
prophet teaches as well as exhorts, ete. 

32. Kal mvevpara moopytov k.t.A. The immediate reference is to 
the rule of giving place to another, v. 29: spirits or spiritual activities 
of prophets are under the control of prophets: no true prophet will 
claim a hearing, or a prolonged hearing, on the ground that he has 
passed under a power which he cannot control: but the principle 
implied is of wide application, and its assertion is a remarkable 
instance of S. Paul’s strong common sense, and illustrates his whole 
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attitude towards and relative estimate of the various ‘spiritual gifts.’ 
He puts those in which the man seems least under his own control at 
the lower end of the scale. The highest are those in which the 
human faculties reach their climax in union with the power of the 
Divine Spirit. 

33. od ydp éori dkatacractas k.t.A, ‘for Gop is not a Gop of 
chaos, but of peace.’ For the contrast dx. eipqyn cf. James iii. 16, 17. 
So Lk. xxi. 9 dx. is (in plur.) combined with wé\eux, 2 Cor. xii. 20 
with gvo.dscers. It describes the disorder and unsettlement due to 
personal self-assertions and rivalries. In Stoic use, the word refers 
to the unsettled and disorderly state of a mind governed by passions: 
but here it is of the state of the community that S. Paul is thinking. 
It belongs to the literary cow: Niigeli, p. 29, Hort, Hp. James, ad L.c. 

ds év 7. T. exkAnolats Tov dylwy. Cf. xi. 16: here sc. é60s éorly, or 
some such phrase. It is noticeable that only in these passages does 
S. Paul appeal to the customs of churches (iv. 17, vii. 17 both refer to 
the consistency of his own teaching). 1 Thess. v. 19 gives a hint that 
regulations on these matters were very soon required. The exact 
phrase at ékkdX. +. dylwv is unique. It is possible that the words 
T. wy. contain a warning: just as in v. 32 rpodnrdév=true prophets: 
and that this is a mark of a true Christian congregation. 

It is not clear whether the clause should be taken with the 
preceding or following sentences. W.H. gives the former order in 
text, the latter in margin. 

34-36. The women of the community are forbidden to speak at 
the meetings; and it is implied that this rule is observed everywhere 
but in Corinth. : 

A difficulty arises, because in c. xi. 5f. S. Paul passes without 
comment the practice of women praying and prophesying in the 
meeting, and orders merely that they shall be veiled when doing so, 
Here he forbids all public speaking of women. It is impossible to 
suppose that he is unconsciously inconsistent; or that here he is 
thinking of ‘wives’ only, and there of other women, e.g. ‘widows.’ 
The simple solution is that he deals with two different matters in the 
two passages; in xi. he is dealing with the dress of women, and gives 
rules which extend beyond the case of women when praying or 
prophesying. Here he is dealing definitely with the question whether 
women are to speak (whether with ‘tongues’ or in prophesying) and 
forbids it. It is clear that this was the practice at Corinth: and they 
raised the question whether women so doing should be veiled or not: 
he there replies, ‘veiled’ in all public appearances, without touching 
the question whether the practice itself was good: here, in connexion 
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with the whole question of speaking in the meeting, he forbids the 
practice. 

34. at yuvaikes k.7..: the rule is for all women, and covers all 
kinds of speaking at the meetings. Kka@ds kal 6 vowos A€yet: w. d7o- 
TtacoésOwoar, referring, probably, to Gen. iii. 6. Cf. Eph. v. 23f. 

35. év olkw ‘at home.’ tovs iSlovs a. émep.: it is assumed that . 
every woman has her own husband: if not, they were ‘under subjec- 
tion’ to the father or brother or guardian; and presumably the rule 
would apply with the necessary qualification. atoxpév, i.e. inconsistent 
with modesty. Cf. xi. 6,13; itisan appeal to the general convention 
of antiquity. Cc 

36. 1 ad’ bpav x.t.A., a very sharp ‘calling to order.’ The 
Corinthians are not the source nor are they the only recipients of 
‘the word of Gop.’ It is implied that their practice was unique. 

6 Adyos Tod Geob=the Gospel. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; Phl. i. 14; 
Col. i. 25. 

Verses 34, 35 in D and other MSS. of the class follow v. 40: this 
has led to the supposition that the verses are a marginal note, either 
of S. Paul himself, or of a later scribe. The inconsistency with 
xi. 5f. has led some commentators to favour the latter supposition. 
But the transposition looks more like an attempt on the part of a 
scribe to give what appeared to him a better order. 

37-40. A final appeal to his own authority, and a final statement 
of the principle of order. 

37. el tis S0xe? either ‘if any one seems to himself to be, claims 
to be’; ef. viii. 2, iii. 18, or ‘if any one is held to be’; cf. Gal. ii. 6, 9:° 
on the whole the former suits the context best. 

tmpodytys elvar my mvevpatikds, ‘to be a prophet, or, generally, a 
spiritual person,’ i.e. one who possesses any of the spiritual gifts 
dealt with in these chapters; mv. is the widest term, including 
mpopjryns. The adj. is not anywhere limited, as & mvetmare and 
mvevpare are, by the context, in vv. 15f. There is no reason for 
taking it here as limited to ‘speaking with tongues,’ 

émiywookétw ‘let him get a clear apprehension of the things I write 
to you that...’: the present almost gives the force of ‘learn.’ Cf. 
xvi. 18; 2 Cor. i. 13; Robinson on Eph., p. 250. 

6ru Kuplov éotly évroAn: Kivpcos without the article is occasionally 
used with an anarthrous subst.=the Lord Christ. Cf. vii. 25; 
1 Thess. iv. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 24: see Rom. xiv. 6n. 

38. el S€ Tis dyvoet ‘does not know this,’ ‘fails to know.’ 

Gyvoeirat: the pass. 2 Cor. vi. 9 )( émvywwokduevor: Gal, i. 22. 
‘He is not known,’ perhaps supply ‘by Gop,’ ef, viii. 3; Gal. iv. 9; 
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2 Tim. ii. 19: but perhaps more probably, he fails to be known in his 
character as a prophet or spiritual person. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. If 
dyvoelrw be read, then tr. ‘let him continue in his ignorance,’ cf. the 
abrupt xi. 16. But there is not really much point in this. 
39. ore, &SeAol pov k.7.A., closely parallel in thought to 1 Thess. 
‘vy. 19f. The negative form of the second clause is very significant of 
S. Paul’s attitude to ‘tongues.’ ja) k@Avere ‘do not forbid’ as there 
is danger of your doing, after the above. See M., p. 125. 
mdyvra St evox npoves K.t.A. expands the idea of v. 33. 


CHAPTER XV 


(d) xv. The Nature of the Resurrection. 


Questions as to the resurrection had been raised at Corinth. 
Apparently materialistic conceptions of the resurrection of the body 
had led to the adoption of the extreme view that there was no 
resurrection properly so called, but only a survival of the soul after 
death. §. Paul meets this mistake first by insisting on the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the fundamental fact on which the whole Gospel 
rests, then by arguing that this involves the resurrection of those that 
are ‘in Christ’; then he explains the place of the resurrection in the 
whole process of redemption, shows how essential it is to Christian 
effort, and finally examines its nature with a view to removing 
difficulties and to emphasising its bearing upon Christian conduct. 
See Introd. p. liv f. 

1-11. The resurrection of Christ was the primary basis on which 
he placed his preaching of the Gospel; the evidence for it has 
already been placed before them. 

1. yvopl{o S¢ tptv, a8eAdol: the object of ywplifw is rin Adyw 
evnyy- J. and 7d evayyé\voy belongs in sense to that clause, ‘I make 
known to you, with what exposition or basis I preached the Gospel to 
you.’ yvwplto, almost=‘I call your attention to,’ for they could not 
have been ignorant of the point. 

& ednyyeAtodpny J. K.T.A., he is appealing to his original preaching 
at Corinth, when, therefore, he gave his grounds for believing in and 
preaching the resurrection of the Lord. ‘This is not the first time he 
has submitted those grounds to them. 6 kal mapeAdBere, ‘which you 
did in fact receive’ as learners, cf. Gal. i. 9; Phl. iv. 9; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13; 2 Thess, iii. 6; Col. ii. 6. The thrice repeated cat forms a 
strong appeal to their own convictions and experience. év @ Kat 
éotykate, ‘in which you in fact stand’: the perfect describes, in this 
verb, the permanent state: see M., p. 147: your whole state and 
standing depend upon the Gospel which you learnt. Cf. Rom. v. 2, 
xii. 20; 2 Cor. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii, 19. It does not mply that they 
were perfect in that state, 
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2. 80 035 kal odteobe, ‘by means of which you are in fact being 
saved’: the change to the present marks the process which is going 
on in them, in their permanent state. Cf. of cwfdpuevor, i. 18; 2 Cor. 
ii. 15, the only places where S. Paul uses this durative present: cf. 
Acts ii. 47 (sensu alio, xxvii. 20) ; Heb. v. 7, vii. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 21, iv. 
18; Jude 23. For the connexion cf. Rom. x. 9. 

tly. Adyo edynyyetodpnvy v. = ‘with what exposition of facts I 
preached the Gospel to you’: the Gospel here as in i. 17 {. is the 
message of the Cross, the news of the atoning death of the Messiah, 
Son of Gop: the exposition of facts by which it was commended to 
their acceptance was the story of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
and the evidence, in particular, of the latter given by eye-witnesses. 
The central fact was the Cross, as the atoning death, the real 
ground of their redemption: but this it was only if and when inter- 
preted and understood in the light of the resurrection, cf. Rom. i. 4; 
Phil. ii. 7-9. The resurrection revealed Jesus to be the Son of Gop; and 
further showed that His death was not the ordinary death of a sinful 
man, but the representative death of One, sinless Himself, dying for 
sinners. Cf. also 1 Thess. v. 10. Adyos here as often = account, 
exposition. 

ei katéxere: not to be taken as though it preceded rim Ndyw (Ruth., 
Pl.); an inversion here would be unreasonably ambiguous: but as a 
parenthetic appeal to their memory and realisation of his argument: 
= ‘if you still keep it in mind’: for xavéyew in this sense cf. xi, 2n. 

€xTos el pr] elky emiorevoare, ‘unless you became believers on no 
good grounds,’ and therefore never really took in my argument. The 
aor. has its regular reference to the act by which they accepted the 
Gospel. Cf. Acts xix. 2; Rom. xiii. 11; Eph.i.13 al. exq, not 
= ‘in vain’ pointing to the future, but ‘ without grounds,’ cf. Mt. v. 
22 (var. 1.); Col. ii. 18; Prov. xxviii. 25: combined w. as éruxe, 
ddoylaTrws, mapaddyws, Polyb. On éxrds et py see xiv. 5 n. 

3. mapéSmxa yap v....0 kal mapéXaPoy : ‘I taught you that which 
I in fact learnt’; the two verbs are the regular correlatives for 
teaching and learning, cf. xi. 23. The statement carries back-S. Paul’s 
witness to the resurrection, to his own early days as a convert in 
Damascus and at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18). The xat w. mapédaBov empha- 
sises the fact that he was in this matter a learner, not an inventor. 
yap simply introduces the matter, promised in the preceding sentence. 
‘Here follows a piece of primitive Christian rapddoovs going back to 
the death of Christ, as if S. Paul were reciting a connected fragment 
of Catechism,’ Weiss. év mpatois = ‘first of all’ of my teachings, 
stronger than éy ro’s mpwrous = among the first. Only here in N,T, 
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but frequ. in LXX. For the fact cf. Acts xiii. 27 ff., where all the 
points enumerated here are to be found. 

Xproros arébavev «.t.A. The death is cited as a fact but with 
immediate reference to its atoning purpose, see below on v. 17. 
imép tov dpaptiav, cf. Gal. i. 4, the only other place in S. Paul 
where j7ép is used with 7év du. in this connexion: otherwise with a 
personal subject; e.g. Rom. v. 8. He uses wepi dwaprias in this con- 
nexion only once, Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18 has epi duapriav. 
Hebr. uses trép duapridv with dvoia, etc. freely. 

Weiss raises the question whether this interpretation of the death 
was already made in the primitive community, or whether it is due to 
S. Paul himself. He points out that the idea does not occur in the 
Petrine speeches in Acts, and is even absent from the quotation of 
Isa. lili. in Acts viii. 32; and that in Mk xiy. 24, x. 45, the tradition 
which preserves these sayings may have been influenced by 8S. Paul’s 
teaching. But in accounting for the sufferings of the Messiah, it is 
clear that the primitive Church appealed to Isa. liii.; they could 
hardly have done so without connecting the death with the sins of 
others, as S. Paul does in Rom. iv. 25. It is also to be noted that in 
this passage S. Paul is recording what he had learnt from the primitive 
circle: and it is arbitrary in the extreme to exclude this phrase from 
the sum of what he had received. He is therefore himself a witness 
to its place in the primitive interpretation. 

kata tas ypadds: that the death of the Christ was ‘according to 
the Scriptures’ was one of the first lessons, as it was one of the 
hardest, learnt by the disciples after the Resurrection: cf. Lk. xxiv. 
26 f.; Acts iii. 18. It was the greatest difficulty in the way of Jewish 
converts. Isa. liii. was the main ‘Scripture proof,’ cf. Rom. iv. 25, 
x. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 22f. and n. ; Acts iii. 13, viii. 32; but Ps. xvi. (xv.) 
was also used, Acts ii. 25, xiii. 35. If we may take Acts xvii. 3 as a 
testimony to 8. Paul’s practice it closely agrees with this statement ; 
and n. Acts xxvi. 23. 

4. kal Stu érdoy: this is the only direct reference to the burial, 
outside the Gospels, except the elaborate phrase in Acts xiii. 29, 
Kabedovres dard Tod EVNov €Onkay eis wyynwetov, put into §. Paul’s mouth. 
In Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, Christians are said in baptism to share the 
Lord’s burial. It is noteworthy that S. Paul alone of N.T. writers 
(after Evv.) refers to the burial: no doubt as he was not an eye- 
witness, this detail would have been to him of great importance, as 
certifying the reality of the death: and we may reasonably conjecture 
that it was one of the things about which he enquired of Cephas. 
Further, it can hardly be doubted that the resurrection, after the 
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burial, implied for him the empty tomb. And the reference here points 
both backward to the reality of the death and forward to the character 
of the resurrection: as we shall see the argument of vv. 35 f. deals 
largely with the difficulties of a ‘bodily’ resurrection. kal rv 
éynyeptat: the perf. pass. of this verb is used throughout this chap. 
(aor. act. v. 15): elsewhere, in this connexion, only in 2 Tim. ii. 8: 
Mk [xvi. 14], éynyepuévoy in both cases. This remarkable limita- 
tion makes it imperative to keep the perfect tense in translating : 
that tense is chosen because the whole argument of the chapter is 
based upon the permanent efficacy, if we may so speak, of the risen 
Lord : His resurrection is not merely an event of past history but a 
condition and a power of life present and future. The emphasis on 
the tense is all the more noticeable because of the mention of a 
definite point of time: but here the reference to Scripture helps: ‘has 
been raised on the third day, as the Scripture said He would be.’ See 
M., p. 137, who offers a happy rendering (‘hath been raised—raised 
on the third day according to the Scriptures’) to keep the perfect, 
and at the same time to give an aorist in the English for the date. 
But 7. rp. 7. is not, after all, really a date, but marks a period. 

TH Hepa TH TpitTy: this detail here only outside the Gospels, exc. 

Acts x. 40 (S. Peter’s speech at Caesarea) : it is the form used by Lk. 

and Mt. (exc. xii. 40, xxvii. 63, werd rpels juépas, as Mk always). 
Clearly, as far as S. Paul is concerned, this note of time is simply that 
which he learnt from others together with the other facts of this 
section. 

That from the first ‘the third day’ was regarded as part of the 
Scripture prophecy of the resurrection seems clear from Lk. xxiv. 46, 
Acts x. 40. See Allen on Mt, xii. 40: Sanday, Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, p. 183 (P1.). 

kata tds ypadds, cf. Lk. xxiv. 46. Nowhere in the Epistles does 
S. Paul give these ‘ Scripture proofs’ of the resurrection: in Acts xiii. 
33, 34 (S. Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch) there are references to 
Ps. ii. 7; Isa. lv. 3; Ps. xvi. (xv.) 10. The latter is referred to also 
in Acts ii. 31: and we may conjecture that it was common to the 
early Christian apologists. 

5. Kal Str HhHOn Knopq, ‘and that He was seen by Cephas,’ ef. 
Lk. xxiv. 34, b60n Ziuwr, and n. Mk. xvi. 7. The word é6n for 
the appearances after the Resurrection is found only here and Lk. l.c., 
Acts xiii. 31, and of the appearance to S. Paul Acts ix. 17, xxvi. 16. 
N. that the appearance to the women is not mentioned: probably 
because they would have no personal or official significance for the 
Corinthians, 
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elra tots S6Sexa: of 5. only here outside Gospels and Acts vi. 2; 
all the more noticeable because it is a conventional description (the 
actual number was then eleven as DG al.), suitable only to the most 
primitive times and circles: 8. Paul seems to be quoting what was 
told him. This perhaps refers to the appearance recorded in Lk. 
xxiv. 36, cf. Joh. xx. 19, Mk [xvi. 14]. On e?ra see below. 

6. érdvo mevr. adeAdois épdrak, ‘ to above five hundred brethren 
at once.’ There is no certain || to this appearance in Evy. In 
Mt. xxviii. 17, there is a suggestion of others being present besides 
the eleven (see Allen, S. Matthew, p. 303), but that does not carry 
far. Von Dobschiitz (Lietzm.) suggests that this is really a 
reference to the event of the day of Pentecost; but it is extremely 
improbable that 8. Paul could have had an account of that event so 
far removed from S. Luke’s. 

€& wy ot mAcloves «.t.., the whole of the enumeration is made as 
providing evidence for the resurrection: and this statement shows 
that numerous witnesses were still living. 

éxounnOnoay, ‘fell asleep,’ at their several times. 

7. &60n IaxéBw: here again we have no || in the Gospels: this 
must refer to an appearance to James the Lord’s brother, as no other 
James would be mentioned at this time by 8. Paul without further 
description. It is also implied that he was not among ‘the twelve’ 
nor ‘the five hundred.’ For the beautiful story of an appearance to 
James recorded in the Gospel to the Hebrews see Lft Gal., p. 274, 
Preuschen, Antilegomena, p. 8. 

eita Tots dmootdAos Tact. It is not probable that 8. Paul is 
here merely using a synonym for oi éééexa: the whole point of the 
enumeration is to exhibit the wide range of witnesses to the Risen 
Lord. Consequently, while it no doubt includes Cephas, the 
Twelve, and probably James, if must include others; and this is 
further suggested by the addition of racw. There is other evidence 
in S. Paul’s writings (2 Cor. xi. 5, 13, xii. 11; Rom. xvi. 7) that the 
word dmécaroXos is used by him always in the same sense, as one who 
had received his commission direct from the Lord (except where it 
is specially defined as in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phl. ii. 25) ; but to include 
others besides the Twelve, James, and even Barnabas and himself 
(see Rom., pp. 226ff.). This being the case, we may see in this 
phrase a reference to an appearance or appearances of the risen 
Lord, at which He commissioned as apostles, not only the Twelve 
and James but others also, unknown to us by name, except Barnabas, 
and, probably, Andronicus and Junias (Rom, xvi. 7). 

8. %rxarov 8 mavrwy. 8, Paul was the last to whom the risen 
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Lord appeared, and, consequently, the last to receive his commission 
from the Lord Himself, the last of the apostles. 

domepel TO extpwpate, ‘as though to the child born out of due 
time,’ cf. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 288; Nageli, p. 33: an 
old word revived in the xow7. The verb is used of a living child 
untimely born, Diod. Sic. iii. 63 (Field, q.v.). The suggestion here 
is of the strangeness of the birth, the imperfect development, and of 
the child being the last born; the latter point is marked by the 
article, in connexion with écyarov rdvrwy. The next verses explain 
why he uses this depreciatory phrase of himself, cf. Job iii. 16 cited 
from Num. xii. 12; Eccles. vi. 3. It is possible, as Weiss suggests, 
that S. Paul here uses a coarse term of abuse which had been applied 
to him by his more savage opponents, and in v. 9 shows how far he 
is prepared to go in acknowledging an element of truth in their abuse; 
the article (rw éxr.) supports this suggestion. 

&h0y kdpol. ‘He was seen even by me’; the strong simplicity of 
the language and the emphasis of order brings out the tremendous 
import to S. Paul of this appearance, It was an appearance of like 
order with those which the others received. 

9. éyd ydp «.t.d., the paradox of S. Paul’s thought of himself is 
strongly marked here: in personal qualifications and by his own 
actions lowest among the apostles, but by Gon’s grace inferior to 
none. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11 f.: and for the like paradox applied to 
the apostles as a class, iv. 9 ff. 

Wloka tiv éxk. rod Oeod, cf. Phl. iii. 6; Acts ix. 4. 

10. xodpite S Geod, cf. Gal. i. 15; Eph. iii, 7. eipl 6 ety. He 
does not here need to press his claim: he is concerned only to establish 
his importance as a witness, by declaring the effects of this operation 
of Gon’s grace. 1 eis eye. Sc. which worked on and in me. kev, 
‘without effect.” wepirodtepov attay mavtrwy, ‘more abundantly than 
any of them.’ 

ovK éyo 8 «.7.A. Cf. Gal. ii. 20. He at once corrects any 
appearance of boasting. This sudden justification of his apostolate, 
not being required by the context, shows that there was some strain 
existing at the time between him and some at Corinth. 

11. elre otv éyd x.7.A. sums up the argument: whatever our 
comparative importance. ovtas knptccopev =TolTw 7H Adyy; this is 
the manner in which we present the Gospel, i.e. by basing it on the 
Resurrection with its evidence. kal otras émurredoarte, ‘and (on these 
considerations) you became believers.’ See above v. 2. 

12-20. The first consequence of this character of the Gospel as 
preached by the apostles is developed, (a) The resurrection of Christ 
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implies that resurrection of men who have died is a real thing: (6) it 
is the truth which alone gives meaning to the preaching and to the 
faith of Christians: (c) if resurrection of men is denied, the denial 
proves the apostles false witnesses in their assertions about Gop: for 
if means that Christ has not been raised, while they asserted that 
Gop raised Him: (d) and, finally, to deny the resurrection of Christ 
is to destroy the atoning character of His death, to make their faith in 
Him pointless, to leave them in their sins, to shatter the Christian 
hope. 

This passage states explicitly the difficulty which §. Paul had to 
meet and its bearing upon the Gospel as preached and received. The 
difficulty is that some Corinthian Christians denied, in the most 
general terms, that the dead rise again. The argument of later parts 
of the chapter indicates that it was ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which had proved a stumblingblock and was the subject of this 
denial. Here S. Paul simply confronts this denial by a process of 
reductio ad absurdum. Christ’s resurrection was an instance of such 
a resurrection of the body, and is necessarily involved in such a 
denial; and with it the whole basis and meaning of the Gospel goes: 
the denial is therefore impossible for Christians. It is most important 
to observe that the argument involves that the resurrection of Christ 
had the same character as that which ‘some of you’ deny, i.e. it 
involved a resurrection of the body. The meaning of this phrase he 
developes in vv. 35f. Cf. n. onvv. 3, 4 above: and see Introd., p. lv. 

The argument first (12-16) presses the conclusion from the historical 
fact, of which the evidence has been given: and then (v.17f.) appeals 
to Christian experience as verifying the fact for them. The first 
‘proof’ is ineffective without the second: the second needs the first 
for its objective ground. 

12. et 8 Xpiords kyptooerar oti k.t.A. ‘But if the subject of 
our preaching is Christ as risen from death.’ This has been established 
in the preceding passage, and now becomes the basis of argument. 

ék vexpov éynyeprat: the article is never found in this and kindred 
phrases except in Mt. xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7 (dd rOv v.); Eph. v. 14; 
1 Thess. i. 10 (ry om. AC al. Eus.); and, though not quite ||, Col. i. 18 
(rpwrbroxkos éx Tov vexpov). The absence of the article gives an abstract 
note to the phrase, which may be best reproduced by translating ‘from 
death’: He was one of the dead from whom He was raised. 

mos héyovo., ‘on what ground, or with what theory....’ Cf. ri 
byw, V. 2 above; Lk. xx. 41; Jn xii. 34, xiv. 9. év dpiv tives, the 
assertion clearly came from some members of the Church. 

dvderacis vekpav ovdk toriv, ‘resurrection of dead men is naught,’ 
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‘there is no such thing....? Rid. It is put in the barest and most 
comprehensive form. It is clear that this did not mean a denial of 
a life after death; there would have been no difficulty in that to any 
Greek; and indeed it is not conceivable that any kind of Christian 
could deny it. What was denied was that ‘the body’ had any part 
in that future life; the specifically Jewish and Christian form of the 
belief in a future life was denied. Cf. Lake, pp. 216f, 

13. eb 8 dvdoracis v. odk dori: the dé marks the antithesis to 
the statement just recorded 67 dv. v. o. @., ‘but if that is so....? 

ovdé Xpioros éynyeprar, ‘neither has Christ been raised’: He died 
as men die, and if men are not raised, neither was He. The argument 
involves the true and full humanity of the Lord, His acceptance of 
all the conditions of human nature. It involves also (see above) the 
belief that Christ’s life after His death included a true reassumption 
of His human Body: the difficulties felt about this are dealt with 
below: but S. Paul’s insistence on the fact is clear. ovdé=not even— 
any more than other men. 

14. Kevov: empty, without meaning, without contents, as follows 
from vv. 2 ff. dpa, ‘after all’—though we thought it had some 
meaning. 1 mlotis here primarily of the belief of the message 
preached. 

15. ebpioKdpeda S¢, ‘nay, we are found to be....’ 

ehaptupycapev, sc. ‘in our preaching to you and to others.’ 

Kata Tov Qeov, a strange use of papr. ckara=to give witness 
against a person: it is supported by the thought of the witness being 
false, accusing Gop of doing what He did not do. Cf. Mk xiv. 55 
only: otherwise with zept or the simple dative. : 

16. et ydp «.7.A., the yap takes up specially the thought of the 
emptiness of their faith, and introduces the explanation of that 
statement. 

17. patala y mloris %. juarala here=aimless, without effect, 
result, purpose: slightly different from xev7 above=baseless, without 
any sufficient cause or ground. ‘The distinction between the two 
words is due to the context. truéori év tats dpaptlais duav. §. Paul 
regards the resurrection of Christ as the only warrant for the belief 
that He died for our sins, and to deliver us from sin (see above). The 
doctrine is here no more than referred to, it being assumed that the 
Corinthians will at once understand it as familiar. It is more explicitly 
stated in Rom. vi. 1-11, though from a different point of view. Here 
it is used, in effect, as a reductio ad absurdum of the denial of the 
resurrection of Christ: the Corinthians know that they have been 
delivered from their sins by their baptism into the death of Christ; 
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but this involves the redeeming power of His death, which again 
depends upon His resurrection. 

18. dpa, ‘in that case after all,’ in spite of the hopes with which 
we comforted ourselves. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

ot KousnPévres ev Xpiotra@: the exact phrase only here: cf. Rev. 
xiv. 13 of év xuplw droOvijckovres; 1 Thess. iv. 14 rods kouwnOévras did 
Tod "Inaod, 16 of vexpol év Xptor@. The aor. is ingressive— they that 
fell asleep,’ vii. 89; Acts vii. 60, and is used to emphasise the 
contrast, not merely with the hopes of survivors but with the 
thoughts and hopes with which all these faced death. ey Xpioro 
=‘in union with Christ,’ after realising that union in their lives, 
they trusted in it in their deaths; cf. Rom. xiv. 8n. The dd rod 
’Inood of 1 Thess. l.c. gives the further thought that in the ‘valley 
of death’ they were under the guidance and protection of Jesus: while 
ib. 16 oi vexpoi év Xp. adds the thought of the permanence of that union 
after death; ‘the souls of the righteous are in the hands of Gop.’ 
Heinr. points out that cowwdoGo is not used of Christ’s death: then 
the resurrection had already taken place and there was no need 
to use the word of hope: also the word does not suggest a sleep of 
the soul: it is simply euphemistic. Appar. it did imply to Jews the 
sleep of the body, while the soul waked and watched. Of. Box, 
Ezra Apoc., p. 120. dmédovro, ‘perished’ at that moment of their 
highest hope and trust. 

19. et & TH fq Tairy...: ‘if we are men that have had our hope 
in Christ in this life, and nothing more’: n. that AdmiKxéres éopuer is 
not simply a periphrasis for 7\mixauev; the form of expression 
emphasises the character of the persons concerned, not their action: 
this complete hope in Christ is just what characterises Christians. 
Further ydvey in its position at the end qualifies the whole clause, 
and not merely any one of the members: it is a mere hope without 
any realisation, and it is confined to this short and shadowy life. 

eheevorepor 1. &. Eopév, ‘we are more pitiable than all mankind’: 
éNeewds=an object of édeos; the ‘pity of it’ lies in the tragic contrast 
between the height of the assurance, the magnificence of the hope, 
and the utter, blank disappointment. The Christian hope is beyond 
what any man apart from them has ever conceived; if it is false, their 
disappointment is equally unmatched. 

We cannot help asking why this hope in Christ might not be 
satisfied with the assurance of His continued existence in the spiritual 
world, such as the Greeks generally predicated of the dead, without 
insisting on the resurrection as believed and taught by the first disciples? 
Or to put the question in another form: Why is the belief in the 
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bodily resurrection (however understood) essential to the belief in the 
divinity of the Lord and His adequacy, if we may so speak, to all 
the spiritual needs of man? That S. Paul takes it to be so, cannot be 
doubted. The answer perhaps is first that the primary evidence for the 
continued existence of the Lord is the evidence of those eye-witnesses 
who found no adequate expression for what they experienced except 
in a bodily resurrection, however mysterious: secondly it was just 
this element in their experience which assured them of a complete 
triumph over death on the part of Jesus, with all that that involves 
of sinlessness and power of redeeming from sin; the death was thus . 
no ordinary death, nor was the continued life the ordinary condition 
by which soul survives the dissolution of the body: in both respects, 
the facts were unique in human experience: and on the uniqueness 
of these facts was based for them the uniqueness of the Person, and 
the uniqueness of His relation to man, and His power for and in man. 
The fact that S. Paul does not even raise this question, still less 
argue it out, is remarkable evidence for the definiteness of the primi- 
tive belief on this point: cf. the note on v. 2. 

It is important to observe that this argument is addressed to 
Christians, to those who are év Xpuarw. It appeals to Christian experi- 
ence, and has no force for those who have not shared that experience. 
There is nothing said or implied as to a general resurrection of all 
men. Because they are évy Xpior@, they will rise as Christ rose: if 
being éy Xpior@ they are not so to rise, it can only mean that Christ 
was not raised from death. 

20-28. S. Paul rises to the height of his great argument in a 
passage of epic grandeur. He outlines the progress of the risen 
Christ, beginning with His own personal triumph over death, through 
the winning to Himself and inclusion in His triumph of all those that 
are His, to the establishment of His sovereignty over all antagonist 
powers, till He is ready to render up to His Gop and Father the fruits 
of His passion and trophies of His victory, that Gop may be ‘all in 
all.’ It is a primary exhibition of his prophetic power—in declaration 
of the truth (mpopnreta v. 20), in exposition of the reasonableness of 
it (d.daxy vv. 21, 22) and in the great revelation of the future 
(drokdduys vv. 23-28). 

The nervous simplicity of the language gives tremendous force to 
every sentence. There are no adjectives, no synonyms: the necessary 
word is repeated again and again: the rhythm is strongly marked, but 
severe and weighty; an astonishing instance of sublimity of style 
matching the sublimity of subject. 

Note, that there is a double climax, in v. 24 and v. 27. In wv. 20-24 
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S. Paul passes rapidly from the resurrection of Christ, to the resur- 
rection of those that are his, and the surrender of the kingdom to 
Gop; in vv. 25-284 he returns on this path to describe the work of 
the sovereignty of the Lord, in executing His mediatorial mission, in 
the present time and until the final achievement: then in 28) the 
final climax is reached when the mediatorial work is done, and Gop 
is “all in all.’ 

20. vuvi Sé, but as things are, as we know them to be, in reality. 

Xpuords éyryeprar éx vexpov, drapx1] THY Kekoupnpévov, the whole 
truth in briefest compass. ‘Christ is risen from death, firstfruits of 
them that have fallen asleep.’ The first clause reasserts the fact, 
for which the evidence has been given: the second in close connexion 
marks the significance of the fact for the Christians that have died 
in this faith. dmapxry means more than first, =first of a kind, 
involving the rest in its character or destiny. So firstfruits were 
consecrated as a sign of the holiness of all the fruits: Israel was first- 
fruits of creatures, marking that all were holy (Jer. ii. 3), Christians 
in the same way (Rom. xi. 16 n.): see Hort on James i. 18. So here 
Christ’s resurrection involves the resurrection of all His kind, all that 
are in Him. tov kekournpévey, a true perfect, ‘those that have fallen 
asleep’ since the Gospel has been preached and accepted. See 
v. 18 0. 

21. éme8) yap k.t.A. ydp introduces the justification of drapx7 
and what it implies. The argument is condensed, and here confined 
to the one point of analogy, the human mediation both of death and 
of resurrection from death. The analogy is worked out in Rom. 
y. 12 f. It involves the true humanity of Jesus and His full 
acceptance of its conditions. dvOpwmes marks the general signi- 
ficance of the fact in each case, as done through the human nature, 
not merely by an individual man—‘ man’ not‘a man.’ There is no 
stress here laid on the cause of death, Adam’s sin (as Rom, 1.c.): 
the fact is all that is needed for the argument. 

22. @& 7@ ASdp...2v Td xptore, ‘in the Adam, in whom all are 
one by nature...in the Christ, in whom all are one by grace.’ It is 
this unity of nature which explains the effect in each case of the one 
man upon all. In §, Paul’s view men are not mere individuals; they 
haye a common nature which binds all mankind together by real 
bonds: this is expressed as regards their merely natural condition, as 
a union in Adam, the ancestor of the human race from whom one 
life descends throughout all the ramifications of the race. For 
humanity redeemed by and in Christ, the unity consists in the 
common gift and possession of the new life, proceeding from the 
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risen Christ, and quickening all His members. This conception of 
an inner living union is fundamental to the whole argument, and 
indeed to all S. Paul’s ethical and soteriological thought. amdvtes 
in each clause is limited by its context: (1)=all that are in Adam, 
(2)=all that are in Christ. {worornPyoovtrar: they die, because they 
still bear the Adam nature, but they will be quickened, by the 
presence in them of the life of the Christ: hence the future. : 

It should, perhaps, be said that while no doubt 8. Paul held that 
Adam was a real person, and the sole progenitor of the human race, 
the essence of the argument depends not on that assumption, but on 
the natural unity of the human race; men are a natural kind, have a 
common nature. 

23. Exacros St &y To iSlw tdypare: Tdyua (only here in N.T.) 
apparently always elsewhere (LXX, Polyb., Jos. al.) =a company (mili- 
tary), band, class. It is commonly used of a division of the legion: 
Josephus, of the whole body of Essenes as one corps: no other 
instance of its=simply ‘order’ is quoted, except 1 Clem. xli.1. Rfid 
tr.: ‘but each man in his proper place as one in an ordered host.’ 
But év r@ i. 7. properly means rather more than this, ‘in his own 
company, band or class.’ The difficulty is that no classes are men-. 
tioned; we might suppose that Christ is one class, and Christians 
another: but, apart from other improbabilities, the phrase suggests 
classes among those who ave still to rise. Lietzm. suggests that the 
three classes are (1) Christ, (2) Christians, (3) 7d ré\os=the rest of 
mankind, Jews and unbelieving Gentiles, converted ‘in Hades’: but 
there is no other hint in the whole passage of this view of the last 
class: and it is inconceivable that 8. Paul (if anyone else) could have 
used 7d ré\os=ol Nowrrol, when its common eschatological sense is so 
obviously suggested. It is conceivable that the classes are the dead 
and the living at the parousia (v. 52; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16). It is 
perhaps better to suppose that S. Paul is using the word, without 
strict reference to its ordinary meaning, as=‘each in his own ap- 
pointed place’: so app. Clem. R. xxxvii. As each member has now 
his place and function in the Body, so, when the whole Body is 
quickened and raised, each will still have his place and function. 
As the Head has been raised, so each member will be raised in his 
due place and relation to the Head: i.e. réyua=the place in the Body, 
already assigned, and to be preserved in the resurrection. In this 
way we get a significant sense, which is difficult to get either from 
the military metaphor, or from the conception of mere orderly 
succession. Note the sparing use of verbs, and cf. Rom. vy. 12 f. We 
must supply according to the sense: here fworo.nbjoerat, 
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dmapx1 Xp., ‘Christ as firstiruits,’ se. éyijyeprar: not merely ‘ first,’ 
but as the earnest of all that are His. See on v. 20. 

érevta ob T. xp., SC. fworomOyjoovTar: eérevra=after Him, next. 
ot r. xp., they belong to the drapx7, év TH wapovela avrod, ‘at His 
coming.’ Of. 1 Jn ii. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 23 al. Only in Mt. 
xxiv. of the Gospels, and1 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess., James, 2 Pet., 1 Jn. 

24. ita to téXos, sc. yevjoerar: for 7d rédos cf. Mt. xxiv. 6, 14; 
Mk xiii. 7; Lk. xxi. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 7 only. Is there an interval before 
this eira? not if the resurrection is the abolition of death gcyxaros 
(v. 26). 

Stay wapasiSe, ‘whenever it shall be that He is ready to render’: 
the indef. ray marks the ignorance of the time: the pres. =to offer, 
to be ready to give. tiv Bacidelay, tr. ‘ His sovereignty,’ which began 
at the Ascension, Acts ii. 36; Phl. ii. 9. 1@ 0ed kal martpi, ‘to His 
Gop and Father.’ 

étav katapyijon, ‘whenever He shall have brought to naught all...’ 
This, clearly, precedes in time the érav mrapadvd@ and is the point 
at which the Christ becomes ready to render His sovereignty, etc., 
when all lower rule, authority and power has been annulled. katap- 
yeto Oar, see i. 28n. 

Tacay dpxnv Kal macav éEovrlay kal Sivapiv: dpx7 in this sense 
confined to 8. Paul (9) and Lk. xii. 11, xx. 20: in all cases but Rom. 
viii. 38 it is closely combined with éfovclav: only here in sing., i.e. 
abstract rule—authority—power. dpx7 is any rule, magistracy, 
sovereignty as such: éfovcta marks its authority: d’vams the mere 
abstract idea of power of any kind. The reference must include all 
kinds of ruling power in the world, whether human or superhuman ; 
but the context here suggests the limitation to hostile powers, as in 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Col. ii. 15(?), whose subjugation and abolition is 
part of the work of the ascended Lord, as sovereign, and began with 
His session on the Throne; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. ii. 5; Rom. 
viii, 88. The wider statement of the relation of the Lord to all 
powers is given in Col. ii. 10, Eph. i, 21 (Col. i. 16 refers rather to 
the eternal Son as the source of all authority), For S. Paul’s con- 
ception of superhuman powers see ii. 6 n. 

25. Set yap aitov Bacwdedev, ‘for it must be that He exercise His 
sovereignty.’ The conception clearly is that the ascended Lord— 
‘at the right hand of Gon’—-is now in possession of sovereign 
power, which He is exercising in the Church with a view to bringing 
the whole of creation under His obedience. The reign of the Messiah 
is already a fact: but the authority is not undisputed, and till all that 
dispute it are deprived of power, He still has work to do. For 
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the reign of the Messiah cf. Col. i. 13 (see Lft’s note), Eph. v. 5, 
Rey. xi. 15 (?), 2 Pet. i. 11, and, without the word Bac., Eph. i. 21. 
The present tense (Baoevew) must be carefully marked. 

dxpt od 04, ‘until He shall have put’; dxp ov is not strictly 
temporal here, but denotes the achieved aim of the exercise of 
sovereignty: so no dy; there is no uncertainty as to the achievement 
of the aim: 64 the aor. represents the act as done once for all: the 
subjunctive is ‘futuristic.’ Cf. M. pp. 185, 240, Blass, p. 219. It is 
the usual mood (except in past tenses) with dy of in N.T.; ef. 
iikexxisecdes Hom xi, 255) ISCor xin 26¢ 

mavras Tovs éxOpovs vid Tos wé8as atrod, Ps. cx. 1, ws dv 96 
rods €xOpovs cov vromddioy Tv modév cov. This is perhaps the 
psalm most frequently quoted in N.T., and was evidently the locus 
classicus for the Messianic dignity of the ascended Lord ; and has the 
authority of the Lord Himself, Mk xii. 36 ||s. See reff. in R.V. ad 
loc. Itis the Melchisedek psalm of which Heb. makes so much use. 
S. Paul, in adapting the words, reverses the meaning of the psalm, 
and makes the Messiah Himself bring about the subjection. He also 
adds ravras, and naturally omits cov. The change in the last words 
of the verse is remarkable; perhaps assimilated in memory to 
Ps. viii. 7 quoted below. 

26. %rxaros éxPpds Katapyetrar 6 Odvaros: the present tense, 
because the destruction of death has already begun with the Lord’s 
resurrection. N. the personification of death, as one of the powers 
to be overcome. Weiss cft Isa. xxv. 8; 4 Esdr. viii. 55; Rev. vi. 
8 al. ‘ 

27. mdvtTa yap vrératey k.t.d. : the ydp justifies the inclusion of 
death in the destruction ; and throws emphasis on mdyra, Ps. viii. 7, 
ef. Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 6, and perh. Mt. xxviii. 18. S. Paul, like 
the author of the Hebrews, sees in ‘the Son of Man’ of the Psalmist 
the incarnate and risen Lord. Apparently he recognised in ‘the Son 
of Man’ a title of the Messiah. 

bray 8é ely K.T.A., but whenever He (sc. Christ) shall have said 
‘ All things have been subjected....2. This éray w. aor. subjunc- 
tive must range with érav karapyjoyn and dypr ov 67; and gives the 
sublimely dramatic conception of the Son addressing the Father with 
the announcement that the work of His sovereignty is done. It is 
difficult to understand how the common translation ‘when it says...’ 
referring to the passage of Scripture just quoted can have gained 
currency : it is inadmissible as a rendering of the Greek, it does not 
introduce a quotation of the psalm and is infinitely poorer in sense. 
The above rendering is given in R.V. mg.: so Heinrici after Hofmann 
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against most commentators. It follows that 5\ov 8re etc. is paren- 
thetical, and dray 6é drorayy is resumptive. 

This érav eiry corresponds not only in form but in sense to 
drav Karapyjoy : vv. 25-274 describe the period between the present 
time and the resurrection of Christians, as the sovereignty of Christ 
in action ; it explains the present delay before the resurrection and ré 
téXos: all hostile powers must first be reduced to subjection : when 
death has been so reduced by the resurrection, then the King can say 
that the work of subjection is done; but when that is done, then He 
hands over the kingdom to His Gop and Father, and the Son also is 
subject to Gop. For this conception of the period between the 
Ascension and the Return cf. Acts iii. 20, 21. 

wavtTa Urotérakta.. This utterance of the ascended Lord S. Paul 
conceives as marking the end of His mediatorial reign; it expresses 
the completion of the work of the reigning Saviour, even as reréAeorat 
(Joh. xix. 30) expressed the completion of the work of the suffering 
Saviour, cf. Rev. xxi. 6 T'éyovay (see Swete’s note on 7d dAda kai 
70, ‘applied to the Eternal Father ’). 

SHdov Ste k.7.A., ‘of course excepting Him who subjected to Him all 
things’ as the Psalm puts it: a parenthetic clause to prevent miscon- 
ception as to the relation of the King Messiah to the Father. There 
should be a comma only after rdvra. For d7X\ov see M. M. s.v. 

28 érav 8 trorayy, ‘but when, I say, all things shall have been 
subjected to Him,’ resumes the thought of érav elry after the 
parenthesis ; and in a form which definitely marks the relation of 
the Son’s sovereignty to the Father. 

wore Kal avTds 6 vids K.t.A. The whole passage has been dealing 
with the state, function, and work of the Incarnate Son first in His 
humiliation, then in His glory. Throughout He has been engaged in 
doing the Father’s Will, the agent of redemption as of creation, 
When redemption’s work is done His own ‘subjection’ to the Father 
will be manifest, cf. Mt. xi. 27 || Lk. x. 22; Joh. viii. 49, x. 15f., 
xiv. 28; Heb. x. 5; Phl. ii. 6-11. 6 vids without eof (avrod) is 
unique in §. Paul. 

tva 7 6 Gcds mavta év mao. As the whole work of redemption, 
as of creation, is the work of the Father in the Son (2 Cor. vy. 18 f. ; 
Col. i. 19, 20), so the final end and object of the whole is to bring all 
into complete submission to and reunion with Gop (cf. Rom. xi. 36; 
Eph. iv. 6; Phil. ii. 11, ets dd¢av Oe0d rarpés), so that the completion 
of the mediatorial work of the Son has for its aim and results the 
complete supremacy and indeed immanence of Gop in His whole 
creation. It is true that in accordance with the whole context 
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mdavra év raow must be limited to the sphere of redemption: but 
the thought of the sphere of redemption has been vastly extended in 
vv. 24 and 25; the subjection there spoken of cannot be limited to a 
mere mechanical or forcible beating down of alien things, but must 
signify what can alone be described as a true submission in the case 
of personal powers, expressed more fully by the dmoxarahddoowr of 
2 Cor. v. 18. On this line we see that the sphere of redemption 
becomes coextensive with the sphere of creation: and Rom. viii. 19 ff. 
allows us to give, as within 8. Paul’s thought, the widest possible 
extension to this sphere: cf. also viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36; Col. i. 16. 
Then zdvra év maow expresses in the most absolute terms that 
creation will have found in Gop its complete fulfilment and its 
undivided, concrete and full life. Weiss cft Herod. iii. 157, ravra 
qv év tots BaBudwviowee Zdmvpos: Appian, li. p. 730 mavra jv ev 
‘Pwun Tore Iloumryjios. It is no doubt because of this ultimate widest 
extension of view that the term 6 Oeds is used here, not 6 Oeds Kai 
maTnp as in v. 24, 

On the ‘subordination’ of the Son see Macintosh, p. 71f. He 
regards Ool. i. 16 as showing that S$. Paul had put on one side the idea 
expressed here, ‘ which may have been a relic of Jewish belief as to 
the destiny of the Messiah.’ But is there no real difference between 
the progressive Messianic kingdom as here conceived, and the final 
consummated sovereignty of God? See Weiss, p. 359 (for the Jewish 
belief). 

29-34. It has been shown that the resurrection of Christians is 
involved in the resurrection of Christ, that itis a critical stage in the 
sovereign redemptive work of the Ascended Lord: and now S. Paul 
goes on to show briefly that it underlies and alone justifies Christian 
practice: its denial is the result of evil associations, and implies a 
complete failure to apprehend Gop. That is to say, he returns to the 
appeal to Christian experience: and shows how impossible it is for 
Christians to deny the resurrection. A good instance of prophetic 
TAPAKANTLS. 

29. émet, ‘otherwise’; if all this is not so, if there is no resurrec- 
tion, and no complete triumph of the Lord over corruption and 
death. ti moujcovew : ‘ what will they do...’ : sc. when they realise 
the fact: the logical future, =how will it affect their conduct and 
character? of Bamrifspevor brép Tov vexpav, ‘they that are baptised 
(or get themselves baptised—mid.) on behalf of the dead.’ The plain 
and necessary sense of the words implies the existence of a practice of 
vicarious baptism at Corinth, presumably on behalf of believers who 
died before they were baptised. That such a practice existed later among 
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some heretics is certain (Marcionites, Chrys. ad loc., Cerinthians, 
Epiph. Haer. 287; and cf. Tertullian, de resurr. 48 ; adv. Marc. 5, 10, 
Heinr.). That it was not common at Corinth is perhaps implied by the 
use of the third person. Many attempts have been made to evade this 
conclusion (see Evans, and Rfd’s tr.), but all at the cost of violence 
to the language: the article with vexpév and the simple reference in 
abray (ad fin. v.) alike prevent us taking the words to be merely = death, 
in relation to death: the order prevents construing brép 7. v. with 
moujcovcw ; and the obvious sense prevents giving any other meaning 
to v7ép (e.g. in Hapos. 1912, p. 165, M.M. qu. from a will of Epicteta 
200 B.C. rob Kal KaTacKevacapévou TO moveetov wep TOO weTMAAAXSTOS HUY 
viod, where trép=in memoriam: and for irép=repl, cf. Milligan, 
2 Thess. ii. 1). In fact, all such evasions are wholly due to the 
unwillingness to admit such a practice, and still more such a refer- 
ence to it by S. Paul without condemnation. For an enumeration of 
alternatives, see Plummer, Heinrici, Meyer, ad loc. Goudge, in 
defending the naturalness of the custom, seems to overlook the fact 
that the dead in question had not been baptised. It is to be observed, 
however, that S. Paul expresses no view as to the propriety of the 
custom: to do so would have taken him away from his present 
purpose. He is using an argumentum ad hominem, ef. Kennedy, 
p. 253. 

et ddos «.T.A., ‘if it isa general principle that dead men do not 
rise’: n. that the thought is still of ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which 8. Paul has predicated only of those who are in Christ. So 
this clause = ‘if the principle of no resurrection of the body is to 
apply to Christians’ the whole point of being baptised for the dead, 
i.e. to secure their union with Christ, is gone. There is no object in 
being baptised for them, as for the dead union with Christ has this 
effect alone. 

30. tl kal pets k.t.A., cf. iv. 9 f.; the whole character of the 
apostles’ lives of daring and danger depended upon their estimate of 
the Gospel, and therefore on their assurance of the resurrection. 
This is not to say that no other motives could inspire self-denial : 
nor that the motives of the apostles were ultimately self-regarding 
(cf. Rom. ix. 3): it is simply an appeal to the obvious fact that the 
interests of the Gospel, and the view of life determined by the belief 
in the resurrection, dominated the whole apostles’ conduct and 
attitude to the world : if they were wrong in this fundamental, their 
conduct was without any sense. Cf. also 2 Cor. iv. 11 f., v. 13. 

31. Kal’ rpepav arrobvioKw, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9, ‘my daily life is a 
daily dying,’ see M., p. 114. vy tiv tperépav x., ‘yea, by your 
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boasting’ of me, cf. 2 Cor. i. 14, v. 12. §. Paul’s labours and 
sufferings were to the Corinthians a subject of boasting; and he 
justifies what might seem an exaggerated statement by this appeal to 
their known appreciation. fv éxw, ‘which I have’ as a cherished 
possession. év Xp.’I, tr. x. o}., but only ‘in’ as the servant of, and 
living the life of ‘ Christ Jesus our Lord.’ But if Christ was not 
risen, this would be all mere delusion, ef. i. 31, iii. 21. 

32. el katd dvOpwrov = as a mere man, without the inspiration 
and indwelling of Christ, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11: it was the life of 
Christ in him which gave these sufferings their true character. 

npropaxynoa év “Hdécw. This cannot be meant literally: because 
it could hardly have been omitted in 2 Cor. xi. 23-29, or in Acts: 
further, if he had been condemned ad bestias at Ephesus, he would 
thereby have lost his status of Roman citizen: a R. citizen could 
be so condemned for rebellion, but at the loss of his status: so 
Ignatius, Rom. v. 1 awd Zuplias péxpe “Pawns Onpromay@ did yhs Kal 
Gardoons....  Wetst. qu. Appian, B.C. 763 (Pompey) ofos O@ypios 
paxdueba. Weiss finds the metaphorical meaning so difficult that he 
suggests tr. ‘if I had fought with beasts...’ and so met my death, im- 
plying that there was an occasion when he was in imminent danger 
of such an end. 

éy “Edécw : ‘this phrase gives the impression that the writer was 
not in Ephesus at the time: if so this chapter can hardly have 
belonged to the (second) letter written from Ephesus,’ Weiss. But 
the adverb almost necessitates some definition of place or time: and 
after all it is not unusual in letters, when describing an incident in 
the place from which the letter is written, to name the place, even 
superfluously : ‘I have suffered much in London’ would be a quite 
natural expression, in a letter written from London. 

tt pot Td Sdedos; it is absurd to represent this as an admission of 
merely self-interested motives. There was, in any case, no use 
in living as he did, if his fundamental view of life was all wrong. 

el v. ovK éy., involving, as it has been shown to do, that Christ has 
not risen. 

pdyonev kal ale wv, atpiov yap amobvyokopev. Isa, xxii. 13: the 
words are taken, without much regard to the original context, as 
expressing the attitude of men, who have no future to look forward to, 
and immerse themselves in present pleasures. They represent the 
natural reaction in men who have lost a hope of surpassing grandeur, 
lifting their lives to new levels: with its loss they fall back upon the 
old life in the flesh, to make the most of it. For 8. Paul, the whole 
higher life depends upon union with Christ: if that is a vain 
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thought, nothing remains but life ‘in the flesh’: the common 
thought of the persistence of the soul after death in Hades, without 
the resurrection and restoration to the presence of Gop, has no moral 
value. Cf. ‘the dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into silence,’ Ps. exv. 17 (R.V.). 

33. ju) twAavacbe, ‘be no longer led astray’: this points to the 
influence of their heathen memories and associations as the cause of 
this error. 8elpovoy k.t.A.: the words occur in Menander’s Thais: 
but probably they are a current form of proverb: Rfd tr. ‘many a 
fine nature is ruined by evil companionship.’ Evil company under- 
mines good character. He implies that this denial of the resurrection 
has already lowered the moral tone of its advocates. 

34. eéxviWarte Stkatws kal pr) dpaprdvere: xv. cf. dvavipw 2 Tim. 
ii. 26. In LXX of recovering from drunkenness, Gen. ix. 24; Joeli. 5: 
Plut. Demosth. 20. The aor. marks the one definite act of return, 
‘get back into a sober mind.’ 8ixalws=‘as is your bounden duty,’ in 
its ordinary, untechnical sense: cf. Lk. xxiii. 41; Eph. vi. 1; Phl. 
i. 7, iv. 8: no Christian ought to allow himself in such aberration of 
mind. prj dp. the pres. =‘cease from sinning’ as you are doing, in 
denying the best you know under the influence of evil suggestion. 

dyvwolay yap %od tTwWes txovorv: the slight emphasis on rwés, by 
position, shows that there are definite persons, whom the apostle 
knows but does not wish to name, cf. v, 12. dyvectav...txovow, 
a kind of oxymoron, they possess—not knowledge but—ignorance of 
Gop. This seems to suggest that among the excursions of the ‘ higher’ 
gnosis at Corinth, came this explaining away of the resurrection: 
S. Paul designates it by its sharpest antithesis—not knowledge but 
ignorance is their vaunted possession: for dyvwoia cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15 
(with ddpdvev dv0.): and n. Wisd. xili. 1 pdraoe mavres dvOpwroe 
gpioe, ots raphy Oeod ayvwata, cf. Rom. i. 19-22, n. Kennedy, p. 165 f. 

mpos évtpotiy vpiv Aad@, ‘to say this is to reprove you, and you 
deserve reproof’ Rfd. Not only are the particular persons guilty: 
the community is guilty, in its disproportionate estimate of ‘know- 
ledge,’ and its failure to keep the central truths in their due place. 
The tone echoes that of the early chapters. For mpos évr. see yi. 5. 

35-58. S. Paul passes from the argument against the denial of the 
resurrection, to meet the difficulties which the doctrine itself raised. 
The main difficulty was the nature of the resurrection body. Here again 
it is obvious that the whole question turned on the meaning of the 
assertion of a ‘bodily resurrection.’ In dealing with this difficulty, 
his fundamental position is that man is capable of a double life, 
a natural life and a spiritual life: the natural life is his by his human 
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nature, his connexion with the natural humanity of Adam: the 
spiritual life is his by the grace of Gop, and his connexion with the 
spiritual life of the risen humanity of the ascended Lord. In the 
second place, he assumes the position that the individual life can 
only be manifested through a body. But he completely dissociates 
the terms ‘body’ and ‘flesh.’ Flesh is merely the material of which 
the natural life organises for itself a means of self-expression, in 
the present earthly sphere: it is therefore necessarily itself of the 
earth, and it passes away as all this corruptible world passes away: 
but while in this sphere, this fleshly vehicle is its body. Equally, 
the spiritual life must have that by which it can express itself 
in the spiritual sphere; and this vehicle of self-expression is fitly 
called its ‘body’: but this body is itself wholly spiritual, com- 
pletely adapted for the spiritual operations required in the spiritual 
sphere. The antithesis thus insisted upon is not exactly the same as 
our common antithesis between the material and the spiritual. For 
‘flesh,’ in S. Paul’s use, includes many operations of the natural life, 
which we should not call ‘material’: the mind and thinkings of 
the natural man are ‘fleshly.’ The antithesis is really between the 
natural and the spiritual, the man simply as such, and the man as 
under the influence of the Spirit. The type of the natural man is 
‘Adam,’ as before: the type of the spiritual man is the risen and 
ascended Lord, as He in whom human nature has reached its complete 
development through its abiding and living union with Gop. 

Tt should be observed that in this passage the antithesis is put at its 
sharpest, in order definitely to bring out the meaning of the resurrection 
body. So the influence of the ascended Lord in spiritualising the 
human life, the lives of men, is regarded solely as at its full operation 
in the resurrection. In 2 Cor. iv. 16-v. 5 we seem to have hints of a 
beginning of this process, in its effect upon the whole man, even in 
the present life. Cf. also supra vi. 15 n. But the special object of 
the present passage does not require that point of view to be taken 
into consideration. Cf. Kennedy, p. 181f. and 184f. n., Phil. iii, 21. 

It will be useful to begin with a paraphrase of the whole section. 
The question is now examined on its own merits: what is the 
meaning of a resurrection of the dead? It involves in some sense a 
bodily resurrection, but what kind of body is it which the dead have 
at their rising ? 

A little thought will show you that ‘body’ is a relative term. 
Take the simplest case where you can watch the reappearance of life: 
in sowing seeds there is no quickening of the seed except by the 
breaking up of its ‘body’: the life passes into its new sphere through 
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a kind of death: and its new life uses, not the mere body which was 
sown, but a new body, appropriate to its kind; each seed, as its new 
life springs out of the old, gains, by Gonv’s provision, a new and 
appropriate body. Again, each kind of life, or life in each of its 
manifestations, has its own special ‘flesh’ which it organises into its 
appropriate body: men, beasts, birds, fishes, each organise their own 
‘flesh,’ and have their own body. Again there are bodies suitable for 
the life which is above the heavens, and bodies suitable for the life 
which is on earth: but the ‘seeming,’ the self-expression, of these 
bodies is different, according to the sphere in which the life, which 
they subserve, has to operate: just as there are differences of ‘seeming,’ 
of self-expression, in sun, moon, and stars. 

From these considerations and analogies we can get an idea of the 
manner of the resurrection of the dead. There is a sowing of life and 
a raising of life: the sowing is in the sphere of the present, mortal 
and transitory, qualified by the tendency to corruption, imperfection 
of all kinds, weakness in operation: there is a raising in the new 
sphere of the spiritual, qualified by incorruptibility, glorious perfection, 
and full powers: in a word there is a sowing of a body which is the 
vehicle of and expresses a merely natural principle of life; there is a 
raising of a body which expresses adequately the spiritual principle of 
life. For it must be recognised, that all life needs an organism by 
which to express itself, natural life a natural organism, spiritual 
life a spiritual. And this is the meaning of scripture when it describes 
the ‘first Adam,’ the natural man, in whom the natural life alone 
was, as made into a ‘living soul’: the last Adam on the other hand has 
been made into a quickening spirit, a spirit which can give life, which 
begins in the one sphere and persists into the next. 

But the order of development must be observed. The first deter- 
mination of human nature in the first human being was of earth, 
formed of dust: the second determination of human nature in the 
second human being is from heaven (spiritual). And the character of 
the two reappears in those who are derived from them: as was he 
who was made of dust, so are all who are made of dust: as is He 
whose sphere is heaven, so are all whose sphere is heaven. And, 
further, as we all have been fashioned out of dust, and stamped with 
the image of him who was fashioned out of dust, so we shall be 
fashioned like and be stamped with the image of Him whose sphere 
is in heaven. 

What I mean, brethren, is this: flesh and blood are the mortal 
constituents of our nature, formed of dust; they are no permanent 
part of our lives, though the natural organism of our natural life; they 
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can get therefore no part in that Kingdom of Gop, which is the sphere 
of the spiritual: any more than corruption itself can have a part in 
incorruptibility. If you ask me, how this is to come about, I can 
only answer by telling you a secret of Gop which has been revealed to 
me: when the end comes, when the Lord returns, living and dead alike 
will undergo a change: it will be sudden, instantaneous, at the sound 
of the last trumpet: for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be 
raised in a body which is not liable to corruption, and we that are 
still living will be changed to a like body. For there is a necessity 
imposed by Gop, a divine law, that the corruptible nature in which 
we now are must be clothed with incorruptibility, and the mortal 
nature which is now ours must be clothed with immortality (if it is to 
enter into the new life of the spirit). But when that is done, and 
not till then, will the final triumph over death, of which scripture 
speaks, be achieved. Death has long been victorious: Death has 
shaken its spear over all: but in what does that power consist? There 
is but one answer; sin is the one effective weapon of death; and the 
power of that weapon has been the law: but Christ has superseded 
law and died for our sins: and thanks be to Gop, in His risen 
Sovereignty as in His redeeming manhood the victory over sin and 
death is offered to us by Gop. 

It follows, my beloved brethren, that you must prove yourselves 
firmly established in the faith: let nothing shake your position: 
continue to abound in the work of your Lord always; for you have 
the complete assurance that all your labour done in union with the 
Lord shall take effect. 

35. GdAG épet tis, not one of the rwés of v. 34, but a brother 
who is genuinely puzzled by the strangeness and difficulty of the con- 
ception. The question is then put: by what means are the dead 
raised with bodies? what is the nature of their bodies? The latter 
question is dealt with first. The former is treated only implicitly, in 
the assertion in vv. 44 following, of the community of nature between 
Christians and the Lord. 

36. ddpov, ‘thoughtless,’ the questioner has not thought out the 
conditions of the problem: cf. Lk. xi. 40, xii, 20; Eph. v. 17. 

ov 6 omelpes, k.t.A., the appeal is to the observed processes of 
natural life: the life in the seed sown is not quickened till the body 
which it has when sown dies off and the life itself is quickened by 
the new element in which it finds itself: then with this quickening 
it is given by Gop a new body, we should say, it assimilates the fresh 
material necessary for its new growth. N. the life in this case too 
persists through what is described as the death of its first body. The 
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analogy is close, as the difficulty to be explained was just that 
assumption of a new body by the persisting life. 

37. yupvov Kékkoy, ‘bare grain,’ the grain without any vestige of its 
new body which is to be. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 3. et rvxou, cf. xiv. 10=‘as 
it may happen.’ 

38. 6 Sé Qeds SlB8wow aitd capa. What we describe as the 
operation of nature, 8. Paul thinks of as the gift of Gop. 

Kal éxdot@ TOV oTeppdtov Woy copa, ‘and to each kind of the 
seeds a body peculiar to its kind.’ Here the analogy is intended to 
include a parallel to the new kind of body, which the life in the 
new sphere requires. Even natural seeds with their different qualities 
and capacities require and receive different bodies. This thought is 
developed in the next verses. 

39. ov maca cdpt 7 airy ope: he leaves the vegetable creation, 
and draws on the animal world for a further illustration: the animal 
life has its body of flesh; but the flesh which is so organised differs in 
man, and beast, and bird and fish. There are differences then even 
in these transitory expressions of natural life; why should a difference 
between them and an expression of the spiritual life surprise us? 
S. Paul may be thinking merely of the obvious differences between 
the kinds he enumerates; or perhaps of the deeper differences in 
organic structure and even in mental development: as odpé includes 
for him, besides the material structure, the mental operations of 
man. 

40. Kal copatra érouvpdvia, Kal copara émlyea, ‘and there are 
bodies (fit for life) above heaven and bodies (fit for life) on earth.’ 
Bearing in mind that oGya never is used in the sense in which we 
speak of a stone as a body, a mere mass of matter, but always of a 
living organism, whatever be the material which the particular living 
principle organises for itself, it is clear that here is a new step: we 
pass from the picture of life in the earthly sphere and its corresponding 
body, to life in what is described as éreupdvov. The bare juxtaposition 
of the two clauses is in fact a comparison=‘as there are living 
organisms fit for life on earth, so ete.’ The interpretation of ézov- 
pdvia is, however, disputed: (a) it is taken to mean the ‘heavenly 
bodies’ of sun, moon and stars; and this is supported by v. 41. In 
this case, we must conclude that 8. Paul regards these as living beings 
with their various appropriate organisms, a view which was current 
in his time: Lietzm. qu. Philo de gig. 8, p. 263 Kal yap obrox (ol 
dorépes) Wuxal Sac dv b\w akhparot Te Kal Oetar, and elsewhere. In 
this case this would be just another instance of the variety of the 
self-expression of life. (b) Against the aboye interpretation, it is to 
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be observed that neither in 8. Paul nor in any other writer of the 
N.T., nor in LXX, is érovpdvios used in thissense. It always describes 
persons as belonging to the heavenly sphere, the sphere of spiritual 
beings and activities. And it is used in this sense quite clearly below 
vv. 48, 49. See Robinson Eph. pp. 20-22. Is there any reason why 
this sense should not be given here? If we adopt it, then cody. 
éroupdvia=cwuara mvevyuarixd; but the former phrase is used, 
because at this point S. Paul is insisting, not on the kind of life which 
has its organism, but on the difference in the organisms necessitated 
by the difference in the spheres of their activity: also perhaps because 
he is not here referring explicitly to the resurrection organism, but 
to organisms already existing in the heavenly sphere; presumably 
angels. The declaration that there are these different bodies fit for 
the spiritual sphere, comes in quite aptly here, after the enumeration 
of differences among earthly bodies. And, again, the dddd clause, 
which follows, is needed to enforce the warning that these different 
bodies in their different spheres will manifest themselves in different 
ways (see below on ddga). If the former interpretation is taken the 
add clause is little more than a repetition of the thought of v. 39, 
and the a\\d itself requires justification. The only difficulty in the 
way of this interpretation, is the reference to sun, moon, and stars in 
v. 41: but that difficulty is diminished or indeed removed, by the 
consideration that S. Paul does not ever call these bodies érovpdvia, and 
probably therefore would not have thought that there could be any 
confusion. In fact the confusion is wholly due to our phrase 
‘heavenly bodies’ which in neither of its words agrees with S. Paul’s 
use of those words. With the second interpretation, v. 41 simply 
gives a fresh and beautiful illustration of the differences. 

ad. éErépa. pév WT. é. SdEa. The fundamental scriptural meaning 
of dé&a (=‘seeming’) is manifestation, whether of being, character, 
or merely presence. The Shekinah manifested the presence of Gop: 
His character was manifested by His actions and dealings with Israel, 
in His power, righteousness, long-suffering: so 8. Paul describes the 
act of Gop in raising Christ as 7 56a tod marpés (Rom. vi. 4): itis 
used of the final manifestation both of Gop and man (Rom. viii. 18): 
Christ in men is the hope of the full manifestation of their true 
character, Col. i. 27: certain brethren are called 66a Xpicrod, a mani- 
festation of Christ, by their actions and services exhibiting Christ’s 
living in them, 2 Cor. ix. 23. 

Here, then, the point is that the organism of the life has its special 
way of manifesting itself according to the sphere in which it acts: the 
manifestation of earthly organisms will be by physical means even 
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when the life they manifest is more than physical: the manifestation 
of heavenly organisms will be by heavenly, i.e. spiritual ways, fully 
adapted to the spiritual character of the life in those organisms. The 
advance in thought here is from that of the organism as simply 
embodying the life, to that of the organism expressing the life to other 
like beings. Neither ‘excelling’ nor ‘splendour’ (Rfid) expresses the 
meaning. We must keep the word ‘ glory’ and recognise its technical 
sense. 

On dééa, cf. Buchanan H.D.B. 1. p. 188; Kennedy, p. 191. 

41. GAAn Sdfa «.7.r. It is tempting to see a good linguistic 
instinct in the use of d\dy here (different, various in the same class) 
and érépa above (different in class): but in view of the incorrect uses 
of érepos in N.T. this cannot be pressed; see Blass, p. 179, M. p. 79. 
If the interpretation of v. 40 given above is correct, this verse is 
another analogy or illustration for different forms of manifestation 
of different bodies: though all the bodies here belong to our earthly 
sphere. The question of difference between the living beings within 
the heavenly sphere is not referred to here. 8Svaéper, simply ‘ differs.’ 

42. ovttws kal  dvdotacis Tav vekpov. The otrws includes the 
whole argument from analogies in 36-41; these analogies prove 
nothing: but they remove difficulties of conceiving the manner of 
the resurrection and the resurrection life, by appeal to the large 
differences in our own experience, and the differences between the 
heavenly and the earthly sphere. With these difficulties thus dealt 
with, we pass to consider more directly the nature of the resur- 
rection. 

ome(perat év P0opa k.t.A. No subject is expressed, and it is best to 
preserve this point by tr. ‘ there is a sowing....’ At the same time we 
must ask what is sown? ‘The analogy of the seed, which is clearly 
referred to here, shows that the subject to be supplied is life, or a 
principle of life: and the sowing refers to the placing of a principle of 
life, first natural, then spiritual, in the conditions of the transitory, 
corruptible, mortal sphere, cf. v. 45. There is no reference to the 
burial in the earth. @0o0p4, driula, doPévera, all include moral con- 
ditions, not merely physical; just as odpé covers both: and then these 
terms might be summed up by ev capxi. The whole series of anti- 
theses describes the present life in contrast to the future, as the 
process in which the principle of life, sown by Gop, gradually sheds 
as it were the conditions of weakness and corruption, till in the 
final stage it comes to be raised into the spiritual conditions for 
which it is destined. The qualification for this raising is given by 
the beginning of the spiritual life even within this process through 
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the grace of Gop in Christ. The thought is developed and made 
explicit, with other metaphors, in 2 Cor. iy. 16 ff., which should be 
compared throughout. ‘The persistence of the consciousness of per- 
sonal identity, clearly assumed by 8S. Paul, is involved in this thought. 

év dOopg. Cf. Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. ii. 22: there is an 
analogy and even a connexion between the physical and the moral 
corruptibility of mere human nature. év ddOapolg. Cf. Rom. ii. 7; 
Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim. i. 10; the character of the spiritual not liable to 
disintegration and corruption. év dripla...év SE. Cf. iv. 10 for the 
antithesis. The ‘dishonour’ covers all the mean and poor and paltry 
and disgraceful circumstances of human life regarded in itself, apart 
from the dignity which it gains from consecration to Gon’s service. 
8dfa is here again the manifestation of its true character, when 
wholly expressive of its relation to Gop. 

43. év doevela...ev Suvdper. This pair brings cut the tragedy of 
man’s incapacity to do what he would, due both to physica! and moral 
conditions. The reconciliation of the antithesis is given in 2 Cor. 
xii. 9, xiii. 4; Rom. viii. 26; cf. Heb. v. 2. 

44. orelperat capa WoxiKdy «.t.A. This phrase most nearly 
suggests burial: but wrongly. Throughout this passage cOua=the 
living organism. The body laid in the grave is not, in 8. Paul’s sense, 
any longer a body at all; it has become flesh, in rapid dissolution. 
Hence the phrase=there is a sowing of life (a principle of life) as 
a merely natural organism; that is the beginning: the end is a raising 
of the same life as a spiritual organism. There has been meanwhile 
a process of transformation going on: see above on v. 42. 

a totw copa W. gotw Kal mvevpatikdy. If there is an organism 
for the natural life, there is, no less, an organism for the spiritual 
life. This sentence introduces the justification of the strange phrase 
cGua mvevuarixdy, and gives the key to the whole of S. Paul’s thought 
on this subject. He conceives of individual life as necessarily imply- 
ing an organism for its own self-expression and development, and for 
entering into relation with others. The kind of organism depends 
upon the kind of life. capa mvevparikdy is the same as o. émov- 
paviov, the organism being defined in the one case by the life in it, in 
the other by its sphere of operation. 

45. ovTws Kal yéyparrar=Gen. ii. 7: except that mpdros and 
"Addu are inserted. The insertion of rpéros of course introduces into 
the text an idea which is not there, i.e. of a second man to come. 

éyévero...cls uxiv foray gives an instance, attested by Scripture, 
of the general law omelpera capa puxixdv. 6 mpadtos d. Addp marks 
this as the beginning, and typical of the way of human life: all men 
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first become living souls, are sown in a natural body. éyévero...eis. 
St Paul uses this periphrasis for the noun only in qu. LXX (here and 
Rom. xi. 9). See M. p. 71;=‘ became a living soul,’ clearly here in 
the sense of the merely natural life of man (not ‘animal’): from 
that could be derived only the puxiKxov cua. 

6 trxatos “ASdp. This clause is added as supplementing the 
account of human nature given in Gen. ii. 7 and justifying the phrase 
o. mvevpatudy. This unique phrase is chosen here to mark the 
parallelism between the relation of the Son of Man to the race and 
the relation of Adam to the race: cf. v. 21; Rom. vy. 12f.: as in 
Adam men get their beginning, so in Christ they reach their end. 
Here S. Paul comes nearest to a reference to the title ‘Son of Man.’ 
It definitely refers to the Lord in His human nature, through which, 
when He was glorified, He communicated life to those that are His; 
but as in Him that nature is wholly spiritualised, from Him men 
derive the mvevyarikdy cpa. 

els Tvevp.a {worovotv. Zworrorety always implies divine action, 
cf. Rom. iy. 17, viii. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 18; and negatively 
Gal. iii. 21. In Jn v. 21 it is attributed to the Father, and to the 
Son, vi. 63 to the Spirit (rd mvedud éorw 7d Sworoody, cf. 2 Cor. l.c.). 
Consequently here tvevpa must refer to the divinity (cf. Rom. i. 3): 
the last Adam, the culmination of human nature, became divine 
spirit with its proper function of quickening to life, ‘a Being above 
nature, who had life and was capable of giving it’ (Fairbairn ap. 
Macintosh, p. 61). The aor. éyévero, to be supplied, refers to the 
Incarnation. Soin v. 47. Not 76 rvedua: there is no confusion with 
the Holy Spirit (see Macintosh, p. 59), any more than in Jn iy. 24: 
it is the divine nature which is here meant. But observe, the 
parallelism with Adam shows that §. Paul has in mind the human 
life of Jesus, as that through which He passed to His supreme place 
in relation to men, by not falling as Adam but triumphing in His 
sinless life and redeeming death. See Add. Note, p. 277. 

46. GAN od mparov TO mvevpatiKdv K.T.A. This cannot be an 
absolutely general statement, because obviously the spiritual, as the 
divine, does precede the natural: nor again can it refer to the first 
and last man, because that would require the masc. Taking the 
whole context, which is dealing with the idea of odyua (ef. below 
vv. 49, 52 f.), we should probably supply cGua here: it is then a general 
law of the development of human life, which begins in the way of 
mere nature, and afterwards receives its spiritual, i.e. divine, crowning. 
What misconception is the remark meant to meet (a\\d)? Perhaps 
it points to some exaggerated view of the spiritual character of 
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Christians as already complete while they are in the present world, as 
though it had done away already with the corruptible in them, so 
obviating the necessity of struggle and making the acts of the flesh 
morally indifferent. It is possible even that the rwés of v. 12 denied 
the resurrection as unnecessary on the ground that the spiritual 
change had already taken place. There have been already hints of 
this tendency: and it might have been encouraged by this teaching 
as to the c&ua mvevuarixdy, if it had not here been guarded by the 
definite explanation that the human nature derived from Adam is 
still ours; its full transformation is still a matter of the future. 
‘Perhaps also for this reason in v. 48 he uses the term éaoupdmos 
rather than avevmwarixds: our body is still Yuxx«dy, though we have 
the spirit: we shall have that ‘heavenly’ body when the discipline of 
probation is finished. Weiss’s suggestion that this verse has been 
displaced and should precede v. 45 is attractive, and the dislocation 
might be explained by the fact that 44 and 46 both end with mvevuari- 
xov. But ddd can without difficulty refer back over v. 45 to v. 44. 
And the substitution in v. 47 of devrepos for toxaros rather suggests 
that this v. 46 with its rprov and érevra has intervened. 

47. 6 mpatos dvOpwmos k.t.d. expands v. 46: ‘first’ and ‘second’ 
pick up the éreira. é otpavov )( éx yijs; no adj. corresponding to 
xotkds. This phrase can hardly refer to anything but the Incarnation, 
and supports the interpretation given on v. 45. 

48. otos 6 xoiKds, TovovToL kal of xolkol, i.e. liable to corruption, 
weakness, sin, not freed from the common nature and its infirmities 
till parted from it by death. This seems to support the suggestion in 
v.46n.: it is not merely that Adam’s descendants are formed of dust, 
but that being formed of dust and as long as they have that nature 
they share his liabilities. Cf. Gen. ii. 7 yodv dard yfs. 

oios 6 érovpdvios. ‘ He that is now in the heaven from which He 
came.’ Tovodrot kal of érovpdytor, not simply the spiritual, but the 
spiritual who have undergone the last transformation, and are denizens 
of the heayen in which their Lord and life is: they share the freedom 
and the purity of His glorified humanity, and, as the next verse 
explains, in a body like His. 

49. Kal Kabds échopérapev, ‘and as we did put on the likeness, 
etc.’: hopéw is used specially of wearing garments (only so in N.T., 
Mt.xi.8; Jn xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 4; cf. Sir. xi. 5, xl. 4): cf. papos, arobe, 
Ley. vi. 11, xi. 23 (versions Al. ap. Orig. Hex. Field); Rfd N. Phryn. 
p. 22. The image is the same as that of évévec@ac in v. 53, cf. Rev. 
xiii. 14; 2Cor. v. 3al. The aor., as commonly with verbs describing 
a state, is inceptive—‘ began to wear, put on’ =¢vedvodmeda. 
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tHv eikdva Tov yoikov expresses exactly olos 6 yobs etc. ‘The 
likeness of the man of dust’ refers to the body of flesh, the natural 
body, which was the clothing of his life. 

popécwpev (hopécopev) tiv eikdva tod éerovpaviov. The large 
majority of texts and Fathers support the subj.: B with a few 
cursives, and Arm. and Aeth. verss., Cyril, Theodoret the indicative: 
ef. W. H. App. § 404. In fact it is a case where MS. evidence is less 
important than usual, and internal evidence more important. If the 
subj. is read, it is an exhortation to progressive appropriation of the 
likeness of Christ in the present life; we may compare 2 Cor, iii. 18; 
Col. iii. 10. Rom. viii. 29 is ambiguous, but prob. has the same 
reference; see note. If the future is read, it refers to the clothing 
with a spiritual body of the same kind as Christ took at His resur- 
rection, cf. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. v. 2ff. Thus either meaning is 
thoroughly Pauline. But the context is decisive for the second. The 
whole argument is directed to the assertion of ‘a spiritual or heavenly 
body’ to be assumed at the resurrection. The term 6 éroupdvios itself 
is definitely used here of Christ as possessing such a body: and the 
parallel in the first clause requires this meaning, cf. Field ad loc. 
Chrys. takes the first, Theodoret the second: but Chrys.’s explanation 
shows the inadequacy of his interpretation. 

The whole passage is an excellent instance of St Paul’s habit of 
concentrating on the point at issue. Taken strictly, some of the 
language would seem to draw a too hard and fast line between the 
Christian life in the present and in the hereafter, a separation incon- 
sistent with his general teaching. But here he is concerned not with 
the whole character of that life, but with the special conditions of its 
manifestation under the contrasted circumstances of ‘earth’ and 
‘heaven’: and these conditions are entirely different. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this abstraction is the absence of any 
reference to Gen. i. 27, On the idea cf. 1 Jn iii. 2, 

50-54. He explains his meaning to be that the corruptible element 
in man clearly cannot enter the sphere of incorruptible being and 
action: there must be a change if the human life is to be adapted to 
the new conditions: and that change will take place for all believers 
at the coming of Christ, whether they are then dead or living. That 
will be the final victory over death, the last enemy. 

50. odp£ kal aiva=human nature under present conditions, of the 
embodiment of the human life to fit its earthly sphere, cf. Heb. ii. 14 
(a remarkable inverse paraliel): in Mt. xvi, 17 and Gal. i. 16=any 
mere man; Eph. vi. 12=men in contrast with ra mvevparixa rijs 
movnplas év trois émovpavios, essentially the same contrast as here. 

I CORINTHIANS Q 
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See Robinson on Eph. l.c. qu. Enoch xy. 4, the offspring of angels 
who sinned with the daughters of man is described as ‘flesh and 
blood’ in contrast with ‘living spirits.’ The phrase here includes 
both the moral and physical elements of man’s nature, but the sense 
of physical is predominant as most obviously representing corrupti- 
bility in death. Probably S. Paul has in mind here a maierialistic 
view of the resurrection which had given occasion to the denial with 
which he had been dealing throughout, probably the common Jewish 
view (Weiss). 

BactAclav cov, clearly here used in the final sense, of the completed 
and triumphant sovereignty of Gop to be established at the coming 
of the Lord: so vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21; Mt. xxv. 34. kAnpovopncar, 
‘ obtain a place or part in,’ aor. 

ov Sivarat, ‘cannot,’ by the mere fact of their corruptible and its 
incorruptible nature. Of. 1 Pet. i. 3, 4, 5. 

ov8t 4) PVopad trv ddPapclay KAnpovope?, ‘any more than corruption 
has any part in incorruption’: the two ideas are mutually exclusive. 

51. idSov «.r.A., an answer to the natural question, ‘ What then 
happens?’ pvoripiov=a secret of Gop’s purpose revealed to S. Paul: 
ef. Rom. xi. 25n. Thisis another instance of rpopyrela. movresk.t-A., 
‘all of us (Christians) will not fall asleep, but all will be changed.’ 
Eyen here S. Paul’s thought is clearly limited to oi rod Xpucrod. 

52. évdtépw...cddmyyt. Note the force of the three unconnected 
clauses, of increasing length, with the ringing climax of od\mvyyn. 

évy dropw, of time, Aristot., Isa. iv. 8 (Symm.). Nageli, p. 41, 
includes this phrase, with éxvjgew, ddOaprds and ddbapola, among 
the words which belong definitely to the higher literary cow. Hence 
the style is naturally heightened. 

év fury 6.: pir a poet. word, ‘from Homer downwards’; 
‘the twinkling of an eye,’ cf. firal dorepwy Soph. El. 106 (L. 
and §8.). 

év Ty Cox arty odAmyyt, cf. Mt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Joel ii. 1; 
also cf. Exod, xix, 16; Isa. xxviii. 13; Zech. ix. 4 (Milligan); for 
Rabbinic cf. Wetst. d&p%aprot, sc. in their incorruptible bodies. 

53. Set ydp: it is a necessity of the new order into which the risen 
enter: a necessity already prepared for by the gift of the Spirit 
(2 Cor. v. 5). 

7d P0aptov totTo évSicacbar dplapolav: a strange phrase: but 
language is already becoming inadequate to the thought. +o $0. r. 
perh. best taken as an instance of the use of the neut. adj. for the 
abstract substantive=this corruptibility of ours, we with our cor- 


ruptible nature, corruptible as we are. For the metaphor évdicacdar 
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cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 where there is something of the same difficulty 
occasioned by the double compound, érevd. The aor. marks the 
momentary character of the great final act. 

kat To OynTov TodTO=‘ we, mortal as we are.’ 

54. Gray 8 7d OynTdv k.7.X., the repetition of the full phrase strikes 
a high note of triumph, which continues to rise in the following 
verses with their great swinging rhythm, to a paean of victory. 

kateTé0n 6 Odvaros eis vikos, Isa. xxv. 8, ‘He has swallowed up 
death for ever,’ Heb.: Box ‘annihilated’ for ‘swallowed up’: in a 
strongly eschatological passage full of the hope of deliverance and 
final restoration of Israel. The LXX differs: Theodotion has the 
same tr. as here, cf, 2 Cor. v. 4. For xareré6n cf. 2 Cor. ii. 7; 
Heb. xi. 29. 

55. mod cov, Odvare, ro vixos; Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. ‘O death, 
where are thy plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction?’ (R.V.); 
LXX rod 7 dikn cov, Odvare; wot 7d Kévrpov cov, ddn; a dramatic 
apostrophe to defeated Death, personified: 16 vikos, the victory which 
thou hast so long maintained: cf. Rom. v. 14. 16 kévtpov, ‘the 
sting’: the weapon with which he not only slays but terrifies before 
slaying, Heinr. 

56. 1d S& Kévtpov Tod 8. 1 dpaprla. ‘Now the sting of death is 
sin,...’ cf. Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, 10; sin is the cause of death, and here 
by a strong metaphor is named the weapon of Death personified. 

4 St Sivapis THs dpaprlas 6 vdpos, the only reference to the law, as 
such, in these two Epp., exc. above ix. 20. As it is sin which gives 
its power to death, so it is the law, the external statement of 
righteousness, which gives its meaning and power to sin (Rom. vii.): 
but Christ is the end of law for the believer (Rom. x. 4), and Christ 
has died for our sins (above vv. 3, 17): through Jesus Christ, then, 
accepted as our risen Lord, sin and death have both been overcome. 
The victory is more than the triumph of immortality over mortality ; 
it is the triumph of righteousness over sin and all its consequences in 
the Person of Christ and thereby in every believer on Him. These 
last verses then present in the briefest summary the whole triumphant 
message of the Gospel. N. It implies that the view of law worked out 
in Rom. vii. was familiar to the Corinthians. 

57. +@ St Oem xapis k.t.A. Only S. Paul uses this formula, and 
only here and 2 Cor. ii. 14inthisorder. Note that this verse attributes 
the whole wonderful dispensation emphatically to Gop, working 
through Christ as Mediator, cf. vv. 24, 28.  T@ Si8dvT. 4., ‘who 
offers us,’ Rfd, bringing out the force of the present. 

58. dere, ddeAdol pov: the paean of triumph has been succeeded 
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by the more subdued note of instruction and warning leading to 
thanksgiving: and the whole now ends in a solemn word of exhor- 
tation to be steady and unwearying in Christian service, in hope. 

ddeAdol ov dyamnrot. S§. Paul uses this full and most affectionate 
form of appeal only here and Phl. iv. 1, where again the thought of the 
last triumph and the need of Christian endurance is present. 

Epator ylverGe, dperaxtyyror, cf. xvi. 13; Col. i. 23 (rePewehiwpéevon 
kad édpator kal py meTaxwvotpevor, again the thought of the end is in the 
context): ylvere= ‘become’: they had not been so; they had not 
grasped firmly the principles of their faith; else many of these questions 
would not have needed solution by S. Paul: they are to get a firm 
footing from which they cannot be dislodged, both for thought and 
practice. 

TEepircevovTes év TH ECpyw TOU Kuptov mayTore, cf. ili. 13 ff., ix. 1, xvi.10; 
Phil. ii. 33 and Eph. iv. 12: there is perhaps an implied correction of 
their disproportionate activity in speculation, cf. i. 18f. ‘The work 
of the Lord’ is preparation for the end, in mutual service and the 
spread of the Gospel: and the end has been made sure by the resur- 
rection of the Lord. 

elSdres Stu k.T.A., ‘in the full assurance that your labour, however 
hard and long, is not without effect when done in union with the 
Lord.’ kevds, cf. ‘There can never be one lost good’; kémos brings 
the thought back to present conditions. 

év «upio, cf. Rom. xiv. 6u.: here clearly=év Xpior@: cf. ix. 1; 
Rom. xvi. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 17. The name 
suggests the Master whom they serve as well as the power which is 
theirs for service. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The letter concludes with a series of notes, largely personal, but in- 
cluding a direction about the ‘ collection for the saints.’ 

1-4. The collection for the saints is to be systematic, to be ready 
for 8. Paul’s arrival: and accredited representatives are then to be 
appointed to take it, perhaps in his company, to Jerusalem. 

5-12. Visits are promised (1) of S. Paul, after he has finished his 
intended journey through Macedonia, (2) of Timothy, who will probably 
arrive shortly from Macedonia and return to S. Paul with the bearers 
of this letter, (3) of Apollos, not immediately as S. Paul wished, but 
when a good opportunity makes it possible. 

13-14. A brief exhortation to stedfastness. 

15-18. A commendation of the household of Stephanas; and an 
expression of his own delight in the presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus 
and Achaicus. 

19-20. Greetings. 

21-24. Final greeting, signature and last words. 

1. epi St rhs Aoylas THs els TOUS dylous: the first mention of this 
important matter. See Rom. Introd. p. xivf., xv. 25n.; 2 Cor. viii. 1f. ; 
Acts xxiv. 17. It appears from this mention here, that this offering 
from the Gentile Churches to the Church in Jerusalem occupied 
8. Paul’s mind throughout his ‘third missionary journey.’ His visits 
to Jerusalem and the character of the discussions there held no doubt 
suggested this act of brotherly love and fellowship on the part of the 
Gentile Churches; ef. Gal. ii. 10. The manner of its mention here shows 
that it had already been at least under discussion at Corinth, perhaps 
it had been suggested in S. Paul’s first letter, and the Corinthians 
may have asked for explanations and instructions in their reply. doyla 
(=Noyela) is found in Papyrus documents =a collection from members 
of a club for club purposes: see Deissm. B. 8. 1. p. 139f., 1. p. 46: it 
possibly should be read in 2 Mace. xii. 43 (se. kar’ dvdpa Aoylav): it is 
not found in literary Greek: formed from )oyevew, also found in Pap. : 
ef. Witkowski 47, 55; 55,15. ys eis To’s a., ‘which is destined for 
the saints’: n. he assumes that they know what saints: Jerusalem is 
not mentioned till v. 3. 
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dotep Siérata tr. é. THs Tadarlas: the project thus was first set on 
foot among the Galatian Churches, probably when. he visited them on 
his way to Ephesus. Is it referred to in Gal. vi. 10? Gaius of Derbe 
and Timothy are mentioned in his company on his journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts xx. 4. N. that the Churches of Galatia are described as in some 
sense a single community. 8.érata, ‘I gave detailed instructions.’ 
Cf. vii. 17, ix. 14n. 

2. katd plav caBBarov: od 8Barov = week, Mk [xvi.9]; Lk. xviii. 12: 
more commonly in plural, Mt. xxviii. 1; Mk xvi. 2; Lk. xxiv.1; Jn 
xx. 7. N. that the contribution is not paid into a common fund, but 
laid by at home. The choice of the day however shows that it was 
regarded as holy and fit for such a reminder of fellowship. 

Stu édv evodaTar, ‘whatever prosperity he has,’ in proportion to his 
success in his business. evo. prob. passive, cf. Rom. i. 10. 

ta p}...ylvevrar: ‘that they may not be set on foot then’ for the 
first time. He does not want this money affair to be treated as personal 
to himself. 

3. ods édv Soxindonre 80 émirrodov, ‘whomsoeyer you have 
approved and accredited by written credentials’ as your trustees in the 
matter, cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Thus at once appears 8. Paul’s scrupulous 
anxiety that there should be no opportunity for impugning the ad- 
ministration of this fund, cf. 2 Cor. ix. 19 ff.; no doubt in view of the 
imputations that had been brought against his own motives, ef. 
1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 16. 

viv xdpiv tyov=your grace, your kindness, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 6, 7, 
9; so evdoyia is used 2 Cor. ix. 5. 

4. édv St déov y=if it be important enough a matter for me to 
go too: i.e. if the contribution was considerable, and the eagerness of 
the Corinthians in the matter noteworthy. It proved to be so: and in 
‘the absence of mention of any Corinthian in the company of Acts xx. 
4 it is possible that the complete reconciliation of S. Paul with the 
Church in Corinth was sealed by this appointment of him as their 
representative, certainly in that case 6” émvcroh@v, written credentials 
to the Church in Jerusalem. 

5. éAevoopar St mods bpas K.t.A. The first intimation of 8. Paul’s 
plans on leaving Ephesus. This plan was ultimately carried out ; 
cf. Acts xx. 1,2. But much happened in between: for the changes 
of plans see 2 Cor. i. 15 f. n. 

drav M. Sew, ‘when I shall have completed my journey through 
M.’ dépxecdar in Acts seems to get the sense of a journey of 
missionary or confirming work, ef. Acts viii. 4, ix. 82, xi, 19, xviii, 23 
etc.; so probably here, 
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Stépxopar, ‘I am passing through,’ a good instance of the futuristic 
or purposive use of the durative present, cf. mopevoua Rom. xv. 25; 
M. p. 120. 

6. tuxdv, ‘perhaps’=ei riyxo., xiv. 10: part. only here in this 
sense: B has ruydv for tows in Lk. xx. 13; D ins. rvyxév before 6 
dyyeros in Acts xii. 15, cf. Blass, p, 252. It would seem to be used here, 
not so much to express a real uncertainty in his intention, as to 
modify the definiteness of the assertion, so that he may not seem to 
be forcing himself upon them: cf. Rom. xvi. 22-29n. 

Katapevo, ‘I shall settle with you for a prolonged stay’: cf. Acts i. 
13: the kara- has a perfective force: M. p. 112f. 

H (kal) mapaxepdow, cf. Tit. iii. 12; Acts xxvii. 12; xxviii. 12: he 
would spend the winter there during the close time for navigation. 

Wa tpets pe mpoméunre: the next step after Corinth is not yet 
defined or at any rate not ready for communication: it partly depended 
on whether he should go to Jerusalem with the contribution (v. 4): 
the alternative would appear to have been a direct passage to Rome, 
ef. Rom. xy. 22-26. Plans were settled before he left Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 21). In any case, wherever he is to go from Corinth, he wants 
the backing of their hearty support and good wishes (mpoméurew), cf. 
2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xy. 24; Acts xx. 38. He received this in full 
measure, if they made him their delegate to the Church in Jerusalem. 

7. ov PéX\w yip k.t.A. He expresses his own wish in the matter, 
but yet leaves an opening for their free concurrence. dpt, ‘I do not 
want to come to you now on my way to Macedonia.’ This was a possible 
route, and he explains why he does not adopt it: he wants to stay 
longer with them than would be consistent with the business he has 
in Macedonia. So he will do that first. It is possible that the 
Corinthian letter had contained a request that he would come straight 
to Corinth. émetvar, ‘to stay on.’ édv 6 Kuptos éritpéy, ‘if the 
Lord shall allow it’: if no more imperative claim in His service arises 
meanwhile. 

8. émipeva, ‘I am staying on,’ ef. diépxoua, v. 5n. 

év Edécw, this letter, then, was written at Ephesus. 

fos THs TevtnkooTHs, ‘until the (next) feast of Pentecost,’ cf. Acts 
xx. 16. These two references suggest, though they do not prove, that 
Pentecost was already an important Christian anniversary: as a mere 
date (Heinr.) it would not be especially appropriate in writing to the 
Corinthians. For the Jewish use of the word, cf. 2 Mace. xii. 32; 
Tob. ii. 1 (not in O.T.). Nothing can be deduced from the use of this 
phrase as to the exact date of the letter: it would be natural at any 
time in the preceding year: and v, 9 seems to indicate that a con- 
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siderable interval lies between the date of writing and the Pentecostal 
feast. See Introd. p. xvii. 

9. Ovpa yop por dvéwyev, ‘has been set open,’ ef. 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. 
iv.3; Actsxiv.27; anaturaland not uncommon metaphor, Epictetus 
uses the phrase frequ. but always of the open choice of death, if the 
ills of life become intolerable. For the intr. perf. see Blass, p. 56 (‘as 
in later writers’). Something had happened which opened up great 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel in Ephesus and the neighbour- 
hood. The phrase suggests that S. Paul is contemplating a further 
stay at Ephesus of some length, and that he was writing some months 
before Pentecost. The disturbances which closed the stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23f.) may have been the result of the activity with which 
the opportunity was seized, cf. Acts xix. 8ff., 20. 

évepyrjs= ‘actively at work’: the epithet does not quite fit the idea 
of OJpa: it implies that there were many workers to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

10. édy St €XOyq TupdGeos, cf. iv. 17; Acts xix. 21. -It is noticeable 
that Erastus, who accompanied T,, is possibly the same as ‘Erastus 
the treasurer of the city,’ sc. Corinth, Rom, xvi. 23. The phrase here 
does not suggest doubt as to T.’s going to Corinth, but as to his having 
got there when this letter is received. 

Prérrere tva, AbdBws yévntor mpds ¥., a strange request; it does not 
seem to point to any hostility to 8. Paul which T. would also share; 
otherwise he would scarcely have added ré yap épyov...ws Kal éyd. 
The clause pi7) Tis otv etc. suggests that they might treat Timothy with 
indifference, because of his youth and subordinate position: and 
apbBws possibly indicates that T’. himself was of a nervous nature 
which might anticipate such treatment. Bdémere tva, only here=be 
careful; that he may, etc. yévynrat mpos bpas, cf. ii. 3. 

76 tpyov Kvplov, cf. Phl. ii. 30 and (w. art.) xv. 58 only. The 
anarthrous Kvpios seems to be used of Christ only after a prep. or in 
the gen. after an anarthrous subst. (Rom. xiv. 6 n.): here therefore 
=700 Ged, cf. Rom. xiv. 20; Jn vi. 28. 

11. eovlevyoy, ‘make light of, treat disparagingly,’ cf. i. 28, vi. 4; 
Lk. xxiii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 10; Rom, xiv. 3: and for the matter cf. 
1 Tim. iy. 12. 

peta tov ddeApov, prob.=the bearers of this letter, as in next 
verse. 

12. mepl 8 "Arod\dXG Tod adeAhov: the form of the reference 
suggests that the Corinthians in this letter had asked after Apollos 
and perhaps invited his return. It shows too that Apollos was at 
Ephesus, or, as no greeting from him is sent, had been there shortly 
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before the letter was dispatched. perd trav &8eAhav must refer to the 
same persons as v. 11: there is nothing to show that they were 
Corinthians; in fact, as they were to return with Timothy, they 
were probably not. kal mdvrws, ‘and on every ground,’ this 
emphatic word corresponds to the woA\d& mapexddeca: ‘all my appeals 
were met.’ otk tv 6éAnpa, ‘he had no will to come at present’: 
others interpret it, ‘it was not Gop’s will’: but it is scarcely possible 
to dissociate 0é\nua from ’Aé\\ws in the context: both rdyrws and 
the imperf. (jv) point to him. 

étav evkapyjoy, ‘ whenever he shall get a good opportunity’ (aor.), 
ef. Mt. xxvi. 16. §S. Paul may well have wished Apollos to go, and 
says so, to mark the complete harmony between them. If their 
names had been used by opposing factions at Corinth, it was not with 
the concurrence of either. On the other hand, Apollos, in that case, 
may have felt that the situation at Corinth was too awkward for him 
to grapple with alone. 

13. ypnyopeire x.t.d., for these imperatives, enforcing the exhor- 
tations and teachings of the Epistle, in brief, unconnected clauses, cf. 
2 Cor. xiii. 11 (where again dryd7r7 is the note of the last clause). N. all 
are inthe present; they need constancy and perseverance. -ypyyopetre, 
a late present formed from the perf. éypiyopa: so orjxere. See M.M. s.v. 

_omykete ev tH lore: for orjxere cf. Gal. v.1; Phl. i. 27, iv. 1; 
2 Thess. ii, 15, ‘stand firm in your faith’: let nothing weaken your 
attitude of faith, not even the boasted yvGous. dvbptteo Ge, cf. Eph. iv. 13. 

Enero be; cf. Eph. iii. 16 and Lk. i. 80, ii. 40 only. 

14. mdvra tpov év dydmy yvéo Ow, ‘let all your being and doing 
take place in love’; the last word of exhortation. 

15. tmapakado 8% tpas K.r.A. A special commendation of the 
household of Stephanas, for what special reason we do not know. 
The structure of the sentence is remarkable, and adds to the emphasis. 
oldare...éavrovs forms an explanatory parenthesis; and tva...iroracc. 
gives the object of mapaxak&. trv oixlay, the household or family, 
including perhaps the slaves. amrapyyn ths ’Axalas, cf. Rom. xvi. 5: 
the first or among the first convert) giving a promise of what was 
to come: see on xv. 20; and n. i. 16. 

eis Staxovlay tots dylois easier é., ‘they appointed themselves 
servants for the saints.’ Cf. Mt. viii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1; and perh. 
Acts xv. 2 for rdécow of authoritative appointment to an office: this 
was a voluntary self-dedication to service. SuaKovla here and gen. in 
S. Paul=service of Gon; the dat. marks the destiny of the service, 
ef. 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 1 and Eph. iv. 12; Col. i. 7: clearly not yet a 
technical term, cf, iii. 5, The nature of the service is not specified : 
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but might include looking after the poor, hospitality to visitors 
(Rom. xvi. 1), lending their house for meetings, etc. 

16. tva Kal ¥. brotdcoynobe. This resumption after so long a 
parenthesis is made easier by the growing use of iva w. subj. for the 
imperative; see M. p. 178 f. and vii. 29n. kal dpets, ‘you in your 
turn,’ as they have served for you. tmrordooncbe, cf. Eph. v. 21. 
TH ovvepyotyte sc. vuiy or juiv, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 1. komvte just 
emphasises the épy., works, and works hard. 

17. xalpw 8 érl, ‘ But I am delighting in the presence... .’ 

Urehavad kal &. «.’A., probably the bearers of the Corinthian letter 
to S. Paul. We know nothing more of them. 

TO bpérepov torépypa...averrArjpocav, cf. exactly Phil. ii. 30: ‘they 
filled up the gap caused by your absence’: he speaks as though his 
absence from Corinth left a gap in his life which these representatives 
of the Corinthian Church filled up. 

18. dyémavoay ydp To euov mvetpa Kal To dpdv. They did, what 
would have been done if §. Paul and the Corinthians had been 
together, they relieved S. Paul’s mind of auxieties caused by news 
from Corinth, and the Corinthians from the fear of being mis- 
represented to S. Paul. Clearly they were commissioned repre- 
sentatives of the Church: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 13: Phlm. 7, 20. 

émytveokere, cf. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. i. 13, 14, vi. 9, xiii. 5, ‘know them 
well for what they are.’ 

19. at éxxAyola: tHs “Actas, no doubt=proconsular Asia: this 
shows that S. Paul’s work at Ephesus had extended to neighbouring 
cities, cf. Acts xix. 10, 26; Rev. i. 4. No doubt there were repre- 
sentatives of these Churches at Ephesus when S. Paul was writing, 
cf. Rom. xvi. 16n. ‘ 

*Axtdas Kat IIpioxa. Aquila and Priscilla had left Corinth with 
S. Paul, at the end of his first stay there, for Ephesus, remained 
there when he went on to Jerusalem, and prepared the ground for 
his return; cf. Acts xviii. 19, 26. There, as afterwards at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3-5), they made their house a meeting-place for the 
Church, now it was only one of perhaps many such meeting-places. 
See Rom. l.c.n. The only other ref. is 2 Tim. iv. 19, when they 
are apparently again at Ephesus. 

20. év midypate dylw, cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12. §. Peter turns the phrase differently, 1 Pet. v. 14. 

21. 6 domacpos TH ey Xevpl ILavAov, the signature, cf. 2 Thess. 
iii. 17; Gal. vi. 11. Not only the actual signature but the concluding 
sentences (here 21-24) were written by 8. Paul himself as a sign of 
the genuineness of the dictated letter (Rom. xvi. 22), 
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22. el tis od didet Tov Kuptov, ‘if any man is no friend of the 
Lord.’ It is very remarkable that the letter should all but conclude 
on this stern note. Only here does S. Paul use guide in this 
connexion (otherwise only in Tit. iii. 15); dyarév, ii. 9, viii. 3; 
Rom, viii. 28; Eph. vi. 24: for the contrast between them cf. Jn xxi. 
15 f. (Westcott’s note). It is a lower level of affection than dydr7; 
and at least this must be found in a man, if he is in any sense 
a Christian. The negative goes closely with the verb, and the sense 
may be given somewhat as above. It looks as if S. Paul must have 
had some definite person or persons in mind: no such general 
tendency or failure has cropped up in the Epistle. It can hardly 
refer, as Heinr. suggests, to all those who by party strife, self-seeking, 
sensual living practically denied the love of Christ. 

Ato avabena, cf. Gal. i. 8, 9: see on xii, 3n. 

Mapdy é0d. It is not clear whether this should be translated ‘ The 
Lord is come’ or ‘O Lord, come’: a statement or a prayer. Field, 
ad loc. supports the former, Lietzm. the latter. On Mapdy or 
Mapdva see Dalman, Words, p. 328=6 kdtpios or 6 kbpios hudv. The 
imperative is suggested by Rev. xx. 20. It must in any case be an 
appeal to or prayer for the Parousia, cf. Didaché, x. 6. Phil. iv. 5, 
6 KUptos éyyus. 

23. 1 xdpis Tod Kuplov “Incod ped’ tpov, he returns to his usual 
farewell prayer. There is this unique about the present form that it 
omits Xpicrod, while keeping the rest of the name. Is it fanciful to 
see in this an appeal to the character of Jesus as dictating conduct 
which the Corinthians had too much neglected? Jesus is your Lord: 
His grace be with you. Cf. the common initial greeting, yapis byiy 
Kal eipjqvn add Oeod marpds x.7.d., Rom. i. 7, etc. ‘The grace’ of the 
Lord Jesus is the spirit of love in which He came to die for us 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9): that spirit with them will make them loving 
towards Him and towards each other. 

24. 1) dydrn pov peta TavTov ipov, sc. eorly. A unique and 
beautiful conclusion, springing out of the last two verses, and giving 
the motive and power in which the whole Epistle, in all its various 
tones, has been written, and including all to whom and of whom he 
has been writing. Even the severe judgment of v. 5 does not 
exclude the possibility of love: it is as wide as év Xp.’I. 

év Xpiot@ “Inood, the last word that is and can be said—in Christ 
Jesus, in whom both you and I live and are one. It is the ground of 
the whole Epistle. See Introd. p. lixf, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A, Ch. v. 1-5. 


In these verses S. Paul deals with a case of gross violation of the 
moral law, so gross as not merely to violate the Christian conscience, 
but to be condemned by the common Gentile standard and conse- 
quently to bring into disrepute the whole Christian community. The 
community at Corinth, so far from being roused to exercise discipline 
and to mourn oyer such a fall of one of themselves, were in no wise 
lessened by it in their self-esteem and pride of spiritual achievement. 
It might have been taken for granted that they would at once have 
removed such a sinner from their society: but they have done 
nothing. In face of this report which has reached him, 8. Paul 
represents himself as imagining immediate action taken: though 
absent from them, he thinks of himself as among them, as giving an 
immediate decision, not on his own authority nor as acting alone, 
but on the authority of the Lord Jesus, and as acting with them in 
full assembly of the Church, and by the effective help of the Lord 
Jesus Himself. The decision, so imagined to be taken, was definite: 
the offender was handed over to the power of Satan: under that 
power he would suffer ‘destruction of the flesh’: and the object of 
the decision was that, in consequence of this treatment, his spirit 
might escape condemnation at the last judgment, might be saved in 
the Day of the Lord. In this dramatic form of imagining an actual 
procedure of trial and judgment, S. Paul embodies in the most forcible 
way his view, and indeed his expectation, of what the Corinthian 
Church ought to have done and would have done. They would have 
met, would have felt him to be present with them, would have relied 
upon the authority and direct assistance of the Lord, and would have 
passed their temporal judgment, as now the only means to an eternal 
acquittal. But they have neglected so to act: and by their neglect 
have shown the presence among them of an utterly unchristian 
standard of morals, or at least a no less unchristian shrinking from 
responsibility. So far the situation seems to be clear. It is assumed 
that the duty of exercising discipline is in the hands of the Church; 
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that the authority on which they act is the authority of the Lord 
Jesus, the head of the Church and the standard of Christian life, that 
they would be sure of the concurrence of their founder and Apostle, 
and that effect would be given to their sentence, delivered under these 
conditions, by the Lord Himself: the sentence would itself be tem- 
porary and remedial, and would not anticipate the final sentence of 
the last day. Difficulties begin when we attempt to realise the form 
which the sentence took and the effect expected; in fact, when we 
come to the interpretation of the words which seem to express the 
sentence and to define its effects—mapadobya: tov robrov rg Taravg 
els OX€O poy THs capKos, iva TO Tretia WOH ev TH nuépa TOO Kuplov. 

mTapasotvat T. T. T@ arava. The meaning of this phrase is 
plain: it is ‘to hand over such an one to the power of Satan,’ so that 
he can do with him as he will. But what would this mean as an act 
of Church discipline? The context seems to decide that it describes 
expulsion from the society, in accordance with the expectation ex- 
pressed in v. 2 and the command in vv. 7, 13, that such an one 
should be removed from their midst. In this case, the underlying 
conception is that Satan exercises his authority in the world of men, 
so far as they have not been removed from his sphere by being brought 
into the society of the redeemed (cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 13; and 
perhaps 1 Tim. v. 15 (cf. Freer MS. end of Mk)). This would be in 
accordance with the widely current conception that men were exposed 
to attack from evil powers resident in the air, and indeed under their 
power unless rescued and protected by higher powers. The same 
phrase occurs in 1 Tim. i. 20, with the difference that in that place 
no reference is made to the action of the Church, though this is not 
excluded by the phrasing: the occasion there, too, is grave moral 
delinquency, and the ultimate effect contemplated by the sentence ig 
remedial. So far, then, we can explain the sentence by the idea of 
Satan having power over men, so far as that power is not overborne 
by the presence of Christ in and among them. 

eis dAcOpoy Tis TapKds. The interpretations of this phrase may 
be divided into two classes. (a) That it means physical suffering 
ending in death. In favour of this interpretation is the fact that 
disease is attributed to the action of Satan (cf. Lk. xiii. 16 and 
perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7; Acts x. 38 and 1 Cor. xi. 30) and demons 
(Evy. Synn.). Or it may refer to sudden death, as a miraculous 
result of the judgment of the Church. In support of this view, the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira is quoted (Acts v. 1); the case of 
Herod (Acts xii. 23); in the O.'. Jer. xxviii.16; 1 Mace. ix. 54.—But 
note that neither in the case of Alcimus (1 Mace. l.c.) nor Herod ig 
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any human intervention by denunciation or curse mentioned.—Von 
Dobschiitz also compares Num. v. 11 and Acts xiii. 11. Both he and 
Lietzmann support this interpretation by reference to the widespread 
belief in the power of a curse both in Jewish and Gentile circles. In 
Jewish practice, such curses seem to have followed upon a sentence 
of excommunication (N.T. ddoplfew, drocuvaywyov moetv) when the 
excommunicated person remained unrepentant. In Gentile practice 
the curse seems to have been merely the expression of individual 
malice (cf. Wiinsch, Fluch-Tafeln, in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte). In 
the N.T. passages referred to there is no trace of any formula of 
cursing. The evidence does not take us beyond the formal sentence 
of excommunication: though it is clear that the belief existed, and is 
here expressed by S. Paul, that that sentence in its consequence 
exposed a man to the full power of Satan, which was expected to 
manifest itself in bodily disorders and catastrophes. Here, the whole 
context shows that S. Paul is thinking of a deliberate act of corporate 
judgment, excluding the offender from the community: there is no 
hint of a curse in this passage. §S. Paul’s formula for cursing is 
dvddeua éorw (xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8f.; Rom. ix. 3). 

But, setting aside this reference, there is still warrant for saying 
that the idea of sudden death was connected with the judgment of 
Gop as delivered through human authorities, or independently of such 
channels: nor is this view inconsistent with the assumption that the 
formal act of the Church was an act of excommunication: the physical 
penalty would be conceived as the act of Gop permissive of Satan’s 
intervention. The question remains whether this is the more natural 
interpretation in this passage. 

(v) Itis held that the reference in this phrase is to the exposure 
to temptation and sin, without the protecting influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which is involyed in excommunication. This interpretation 
has strong support in the Scriptural view, both of Satan as the tempter 
and of Christ as saving from his power (cf. esp. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Col. i.13; 
2 Cor. ii. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 26). The phrase would then describe the 
result of excommunication as an abandonment of the man to the sins 
of the flesh. The question how this could be described as ‘ destruction 
of the flesh’ is answered by Heinrici on the lines that indulgence of 
the sinful tendencies of the flesh results in the destruction of the 
fleshly powers and activity, so that the flesh, in its ethical significance, 
becomes weak and dies, and leaves the spirit of the awakened and 
repentant sinner free from its bondage. The fatal objection to this 
view is that it corresponds neither with the teaching of S. Paul nor 
with the facts of experience. In S. Paul, the deadening of the flesh 
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and its members is never conceived as a process of self-exhaustion in 
sin, but as the result of the active warfare of the spirit under the 
power and inspiration of the Holy Spirit communicating the active 
life of the Christ (e.g. Rom. vii. 22 ff., viii. 13; Col. iii. 5; Gal. 
vi. 8). And, as to experience, while it is true that a man may 
suddenly be checked in a course of sin by the realisation of its 
horrible consequences, it is not the weakening and destruction of the 
fleshly tendency which is the cause of this check, but a movement of 
the spirit, not yet wholly seared, in horror of some result or quality 
of the sinful actions, suddenly realised. For such a man, in the 
progress of penance and repentance, there is no sense that the flesh 
has become weakened by his sinful course, but on the contrary a 
painful realisation of the strength which it has acquired and which is 
now to be overcome. 

If, however, we try to find in the expression a description of that 
sudden realisation and horror which ends in conversion, the words 
cannot be said to suggest such an interpretation. 

There is no doubt that in 8. Paul’s language odpé can refer to the 
natural life as such without any moral reference (e.g. Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. x. 3; Phil. i. 22, 24), as it is exposed 
both to disease and death (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1). On the other 
hand, when he speaks of the overcoming of the flesh as an ethical 
element in human nature, he uses the verbs oravpody (Gal. v. 24) and 
in parallel passages @avaroiy (Rom. viii. 13) and vexpodv (Col. iii. 5); 
and in all these and similar cases the effect on cdpé and its émOuplac 
is due to the action of spirit. On the whole, the interpretation which 
takes g.7.o. to describe a physical effect seems to have the most warrant. 
And we have a parallel, though not closely parallel, conception in 
Cop ken 205 30. 

So far, then, we have presented to us, as the judgment of the 
Church, excommunication, with its result of physical sufferings and 
probably death, due to the man’s being abandoned to the power of 
Satan. We then have to explain the very remarkable statement of 
the object of the whole proceeding. 

Wa TO Tvevpa cwOy ev TH %Hpépq TOV Kuplov. The object is clearly 
the rescue of the spirit, the divine element in the man, from the 
power of Satan, under which the flesh has been destroyed. And this 
is conceived as being due to the verdict given by the Judge at the last 
day. Whether we have to include in the thought the idea that the 
destruction of the flesh physically relieves the spirit from its ethical 
bondage to the flesh is not clear. The conception that death in itself 
could have such an effect is not paralleled by any other teaching of 
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S. Paul; and indeed seems inconsistent with his whole position in 
regard to the interaction of flesh and spirit, and the means of deliver- 
ance. Yet if we exclude this idea, it remains only to suppose that 
8. Paul assumes the possibility of a final verdict of acquittal, even for 
a man who has died in his sins. The only other place where this 
question seems to be touched upon in the N.T. is 1 Pet. iv. 6. In 
that passage, when combined with ib. iii. 18 ff., it is implied that 
certain sinners have undergone the common human judgment of 
physical death, and yet have had the opportunity of accepting the 
preaching of salvation and attaining to the life card Oeov mvedpare 
(see Hart’s notes ad loc. Expos. G. 7.). UH 1 Pet. thus contemplates 
the possibility of gaining that life, after death, it is possible that we 
may here have the expression of the idea that the life may be regained 
after death by one who has once, as a Christian, possessed it. 

See Lietzmann, Heinrici, J. Weiss ad loc., Yon Dobschiitz’s Urch. 
Gem., p. 269 ff., Deismann, L. E., p. 306 f. 


B.  oyurds. 


The word wuxixds is found in the N.T. in five places only—three 
are in this Epistle, ii. 14, xv. 44, 46, one is Jude 19; in these four 
cases there is a direct contrast with mvevparixds (Jude mvedua mi 
éxovres) : the fifth is James iii. 15 (cogla...émivyecos puxixh Sarpwovusdys) ; 
here there is no single contrasting adjective; but the contrasted 
character would be summed up by 8S. Paul as mvevwarixj. §. James 
does not use this adjective, nor indeed rveOua itself, except twice, in 
ii. 26 of the breath of life, and in iy. 5 in the same sense (Hort), 
or perhaps in the larger sense of the human spirit as indwelt by the 
divine, : 

In examining S. Paul’s use of the word we begin with ii. 14. 
Here it is used to describe the man, who in his mental activities has 
no illumination of the divine spirit to help him: he depends solely on 
his own wux7. But, as v. 11 shows, the yvx7 includes the human 
mvedua, the activity of self-conscious reflexion. It describes not 
the lower elements of consciousness, but the whole consciousness, 
regarded as untouched by the divine Spirit. Now for an adjective to 
describe man in this condition, capxixds igs at present unsuitable, 
because it lays stress on the direction of the consciousness to the 
lower material organism: mvevparcxds of course is unsuitable, because 
it is wanted to express another condition of consciousness. There 
remains only Wvxexds: and this is suitable, because Wuvx7 describes 
the human mind or soul in its living activities both of feeling and 
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thought, without in itself involving or excluding divine influence. 
The exclusion of the divine influence is put into the adjective, solely 
by the contrast with mvevjatixds interpreted by the context. The 
neutral word becomes by position negative. 

It is to be noted that in the following passage (iii. 1 ff.) where 
thought is directed rather to the feelings which are aroused by con- 
troversy than to the active faculties applicable to the search for truth, 
that is, to one group only of the activities of the yvy7%, the adjective 
used to describe the corresponding state is not Wuyuxds but capkckés. 
The former word would be unsuitable there because it would cover 
too much: these men were showing themselves capxixoi while in 
possession of the mvefua: their conduct was capxixov and only too 
human (iii. 3), in spite of their true character of mvevuarixol. They 
could not be described as Yuxixol, in the sense in which that word is 
used in ii. 14, 

We pass to xv. 44, 46. Here the whole passage is dominated by 
the question of the resurrection of the body, cya, that is, the living 
organism, or the organism of a living principle. The solution of 
the difficulties, which 8. Paul offers, depends upon the theory that 
the organism differs as the principle of life which uses it differs, 
The principle of life in ‘the heavenly sphere’ is spirit; and the 
organism will be spiritual: the principle of life in the earthly sphere is 
not, at any rate, only spirit: it needs another term to describe it: and 
S. Paul falls back on the wider definition yuxy7y: and, to describe the 
organism which is appropriate, he uses the corresponding adjective 
puxixov. Here again, then, the special meaning of WuyxiKds comes 
from the necessities of the context. Here man on earth (n. érlyeov 
v. 40) is treated as an embodied yux7, in heaven (éroupdvor ib.) as 
embodied zvefua: but already on earth, in the case of the Christian, 
the yvx7 is under the influence of mvefya, is, if we may so speak, 
spiritualised. Consequently the adjective here is applied not to the 
man as a whole (as in ii. 14) but only to the oGua, the organism fit 
for the yux7 in its earthly phase: the range of the adjective, that is 
to say, is narrower here than the usual range of the substantive, but 
in v. 45 wux7 in the allusion to Gen. ii. 7 is given the narrow meaning 
implied by the adjective. As in ii. 14 all points to the choice of the 
adjective by S. Paul being due to the necessities of his argument. 

Can we find sources or parallels to this use of Wuxxes or for 
analogous uses of yuy7? 

S. Paul’s own use of Wvy7 is not frequent. He uses it simply of 
the ‘life’ of men (Rom. xi. 8 qu., xvi. 4; Phl. ii. 30; 1 Th. ii. 8), or 
a living man (Rom. ii. 9, xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 45): of the ‘soul’ 
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(2 Cor. i. 23, xii. 15, 1 Thess. v. 23): of the ‘soul or heart’ as 
the source of action (Eph. vi. 6; Phil. i. 27; Col. iii. 23). Only in 
1 Cor. xv. 45 and 1 Thess. v. 23 is any contrast suggested with mvedua. 
The former passage we have already considered. In 1 Thess. v. 23 
(adrds 6 Oeds...d6AdKAnpoy tudvy 7d Tvedua Kal H Wuxh Kal 7d cOua 
dpeumrrws év TH mapovoia Tob Kuplov judy I. Xp. tnpyGelyn), while there 
is an analytical distinction there is no antithesis: the triple descrip- 
tion simply sums up the whole nature of the redeemed man; each 
and all its elements are, by Gon’s grace, to be preserved ‘in the 
presence.’ In fact there is a kind of climax—the spirit, most 
obviously akin to the new conditions, the soul too including the 
spirit and so made capable of the new conditions, and even the 
body, the organism of the soul and spirit, itself too to have its part 
‘in the presence.’ The last word requires the argument of our 
passage (1 Cor. xv.) to make it intelligible; and guarantees that the 
teaching on the resurrection of ‘the body’ in the form in which we 
have it in this chapter was already part of S. Paul’s instructions, 

There is practically therefore no hint in S. Paul’s own use of the 
word of the sharp antithesis between yuy7 and mvedua, which is 
suggested by his use of WuxiKds in ec. xv. If he had borrowed that 
use from elsewhere we should have expected such a hint, especially 
when as in 1 Thess. l.c. the thought of the resurrection was in his 
mind. 

Nor is such use to be found in other parts of the N.T. Only in one 
passage in the Gospels are the two words (rvedua, vy) found in 
juxtaposition (Lk. i. 46, 47), and there they are parallel descriptions 
of the same object. In the Gospels and Acts yvx7 is used with the 
same width of meaning, as in the O.T., for the life opposed to death, 
the soul in contrast with the body, the seat of feelings, of action, the © 
faculty both of communion with and service of Gop. It is even 
attributed in a qu. to Gop Himself (Mt. xii. 18). And the same may 
be said of the other books of the N.T. The only passage which 
might raise a doubt as to the general statement is Heb. iy. 12: but 
the right construction there (see Westc. ad loc.) shows that we have 
an enumeration of the constituent elements of the whole nature of 
man, parallel to the description in 1 Thess. v. 15. 

Dr Hort’s remark (1 Pet. p. 134) confirms these conclusions: ‘There 
is considerable exaggeration in the supposition that the word has in 
the N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense. ‘That sense is undoubtedly 
latent in the N.T. use of the adjective Wuxucds, but probably only 
through antithesis to rvevuarixds’; cf. also Hort, S. James, p. 84. 

As to the O.T. use, the examination given by Kennedy (pp. 154 ff.) 
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is quite inconclusive. He in fact offers no evidence for any sharp 
distinction between mvebua and Wvx7 in the O.T. Davidson’s summary 
(0.T, Theol. p. 202 (b) (c)) closely represents the facts: ‘the spirit of 
man and the soul of man are not different things, but the same thing 
under different aspects, ‘‘spirit’’? connoting energy, power, especially 
vital power; and man’s inner nature, in such aspects, as exhibiting 
power, energy, is spoken of as spirit. The soul on the other hand is 
the seat of the sensibilities. The idea of ‘‘spirit’’? is more that of 
something objective and impersonal; that of ‘‘soul’’ suggests what is 
reflexive and individual.’ S. Paul did not, then, derive the distinction 
here expressed by Wuyixds )( rvevparixds, irom the O.T.: but the use of 
the substantives in the O.T. gave him the opportunity of expressing 
the distinction which he wished to draw. 

Weiss (p. 70), while admitting that S. Paul’s distinction might 
have been derived from Gen. ii. 7 and Jewish use, maintains that 
such a derivation would not make it intelligible to Greeks. He looks 
therefore for some Greek instance of the strange use, and is convinced 
that Reitzenstein has discovered such a use in the language of the 
Greek mysteries, where YuxiKov describes the natural individual and 
personality which in the new birth is exchanged for the new divine 
nature. On this we remark, first, that the language in question is 
not addressed to Greeks as such but to Greek Christians who had 
already received instruction on the main subject from 8. Paul, and 
who may be presumed to be ready to enter into his ideas, even when 
they differed, or had differed, from his conclusions. 

But, secondly, does Reitzenstein offer a source, or a parallel, for 
S. Paul’s use? 

It is first to be noted that he recognises, and emphasises, the 
strangeness of the phraseology for Greek thought in general. ux7 
is for the Greek the highest, the immortal in human nature, if there 
is any immortal. It is only when we come to the peculiar ideas of 
the mysteries literature that any sign of a different point of view 
appears. And even here Reitzenstein rests his whole case not on the 
general language of that literature but on a single occurrence in a 
single document—the Introductory Prayer of the Mithras Liturgy. 

Now as to this document there is no evidence for a date earlier 
than the middle of the second century a.p. This might not preclude 
argument from the ideas contained in the document; but it must 
seriously affect any argument from the actual expressions which are 
found in it. 

The prayer is uttered by a mystic who is on the point of passing 
from his natural state into the supernatural condition of his perfection. 
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After addressing the elements of his being, and praying them to 
entrust him to ‘the immortal birth,’ he describes his natural state as 
left behind and waiting for his return from the immortal sphere, into 
which he is passing, in the following terms: | 

dprias Umreatwons ov mpos dNiyov THs avOpwrlyys pou PuxLKAs Ouvduews, 
y éya maw mapadnuyouar ... 

And he addresses his mortal nature in the words: 

éorabe POapth Bporav Pvows kal adrixa (dmodéxov) me Uyeh wera rip 
dmapalrnrov kal Kateelyoucay xXpelav. 

‘While my human psychic power waits for a while whole and 
sound, which I will again receive after....’ 

‘Stay, perishable nature of mortals and soon again receive me 
after etc.’ 

Clearly here puxixy is used to describe the natural state of man 
which he leaves to pass through great straits into the supernatural 
state, to return to it again after the tremendous experience is completed. 

We may observe here in passing that mvevuarixds is not used to 
describe the contrasted state but d@dvaros. 

We have to consider then this phrase ris dv@pwrivns mou puxiKfs 
Ouvd Mews. R 

There are two apparently synonymous expressions in the context, 
TH vrokeery pou pioer (1. 12) and PAapr7 Bpor&v Pious. 

Clearly Yuxixh dvvams stands for the whole organic capacity of the 
human intelligence, regarded as incapable of beholding the immortal 
birth or age (Iéveors, Alwy). It is contrasted with the immortal 
birth (j @@dvaros yéveors) and the immortal spirit (7d d@dvarov mvedua) 
the result of the new birth, with its capacity for beholding the things 
of the new world. But, at this point, we have to note a. very 
remarkable fact. In describing the two worlds between which he for 
the moment stands, the mortal and the immortal, the material and 
the spiritual, he names them as kécjos &Wuxos and éyuxwudvos. The 
new world is the world of yuy7. This is in direct and startling con- 
tradiction with the phrase, which speaks of his mortal nature as 
Yuxuh ddvauus, and must bring it into suspicion. Neither Wvy%4 nor 
any of its cognates occur elsewhere in the passage. 

This inconsistency would be enough to prevent any argument 
based upon the occurrence of the adjective in this passage. But it is 
natural to suspect, in view of the two parallel phrases quoted above; 
that we have here a simple blunder of a scribe who, possibly 
influenced by contemporary Gnostic use, has misread gvoxjs as 
puxixfs. If this is so the only evidence for the occurrence of the 
adjective in the mysteries literature in the sense required disappears. 


4 
3 
S 
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There appears to be no evidence of the use of Yux7 in this literature 
in a depreciatory sense in contrast with rvedua. (R., p. 154.) 

We are driven then to the conclusion that the use of yuy4 and 
wuxixés in this lower sense by S. Paul is the direct result of the 
necessities of his argument. He required words to express the living 
activity of the human consciousness, apart from the direct influence 
of the Spirit of Gop upon the man. And he makes use of the word 
which, by its wide range of meaning, was capable of being adapted in 
the particular context to a sense which for the moment emphasised 
one element in that wide range. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that the use is found nowhere else in S. Paul’s writings. It is 
another instance of S. Paul’s habit of concentrating his whole mind 
on the matter in hand, 


C.  yvaets, yryvdonev, ete. 


What did S. Paul mean by yv&ors ? and whence did he derive this 
meaning? 

First, as to the use of the word yvdars in N.T. 

It is confined to the Pauline letters, Heb. and 1 and 2 Peter, except 
for two passages in S. Luke. 

In the letters attributed to 8S. Paul, its distribution is remarkable, 
i.e. Romans (3), 1. Cor. (10), 2 Cor. (6), Eph., Phl., Col., 1 Tim. (1) 
each. That is to say in the two Epistles to the Corinthians it occurs 
16 times to 7 in all the other Epistles. 

Further in Rom. ii. 20, éxovra rhv poppwow Ths ywwoews Kal ris 
adnOelas év TS vou, it describes the shaping of the knowledge (? of 
Gop) and of the truth which the Jew had in the law; i.e. the special 
form of knowledge of divine things which was the privilege of the 
Jews. In Rom. xi. 33 (with co¢ia) it is used of Gop’s knowledge, ef. 
Rom. viii. 29 (rpoéyrw), and in Col. ii. 3 (again with copia) it is used 
of Christ’s knowledge: in 1 Tim. vi. 20 of the falsely-named knowledge 
of certain teachers. Thus in only three out of the seven occurrences, 
outside the Epistles to the Corinthians, is it used of the knowledge 
which Christians possess. The very large predominance of the use 
in these Epistles, then, is a fact to be noted. 

Coming to the first Epistle, five out of the ten instances occur in 
¢. viii. 1-11, in a context which suggests quotation from the letter of 
the Corinthians, and we may probably recognise practical quotation 
alsoini. 5. Further, in viii. 1-11 the word is used with a distinct note 
of depreciation, as it is again in xiii. 2, 8, but mainly, in both passages, 
as compared with dydmy. Two passages only remain where there is 
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no suggestion of quotation, namely xii. 8 and xiv. 6, in both places in 
reference to spiritual gifts. In neither place is there any note of 
depreciation: but the whole enumeration of spiritual gifts leads 
consciously up to the declaration of the supremacy of love. 

We may probably conclude from these facts that the word was not 
of S. Paul’s own choosing : he took it up because the Corinthians had 
made play with it in their letter: further, he is clearly not satisfied 
with the place it had in their estimation; though he admits it to an 
important place among Christian gifts. 

We have, then, next to enquire what the Corinthians meant by the 
word, 

And here a difficulty arises from the fact that in none of the 
passages is yvGo.s followed by an objective genitive: we are left 
to gather its object from the context. 

In the central passage (viii. 1-11), the knowledge claimed is of 
certain principal facts which they had come to know: the non-entity 
of idols, the reality of the one Gop and Father, and the one Lord 
Jesus Christ: and of certain deductions from these truths—the 
indifference of idol meats and ceremonies. There is nothing in 
this passage to show that yya@ors meant for the Corinthians anything 
more than an intellectual conviction which made them superior to 
natural scruples. This must at least have been a great part of their 
conception of ‘knowledge.’ But perhaps not all: in i. 5, whatever 
subject of praise is omitted, their richness of utterance and knowledge 
in Christ is praised ; and it is obvious to take yraous here as if Xpiorod 
were the object, and possible to interpret it not merely of knowledge 
about Christ, but of knowledge of Him, in that sense of personal 
intimacy which we shall find presently to be the kernel of S. Paul’s 
use. Still this deeper meaning is not necessarily implied in this 
context, and it must be noticed that Aoyos precedes. Still less can we 
be sure that it was present to the minds of the Corinthians when they 
wrote their letter. These are the only passages which we can be 
reasonably certain give evidence as to the Corinthians’ own use of the 
word. Can we gather from them any light upon S. Paul’s dissatis- 
faction ? does he correct their use ? 

The whole gist of viii. 1-11 is to show that knowledge in the sense 
in which the Corinthians used it is insufficient as a guide to Christian 
practice. Knowledge as soon as it is satisfied with itself proves to be 
on the wrong lines: it is not the kind of knowledge required. True 
knowledge of Gop and His ways is simply man’s response to Gop’s 
knowledge of him. But it is remarkable that S. Paul does not say 
even so much. He substitutes for knowledge, -yvdors, love, dyday. 
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That is the primary requisite in man’s relation to Gop ; and if that 
is present—again by a startling turn he avoids saying that it shows 
or gives knowledge of Gop: what he does say is, that the man who 
loves Gop, proves thereby to have been known by Gop. It would of 
course be a truism to say that Gop knows the man, in the ordinary 
sense of having him present to His consciousness, if we may so 
speak. The phrase means more than that: it means -that Gop has 
taken that man into His intimacy, reckons him as it were among His 
friends and familiar acquaintance. It is just this action of Gop which 
awakens loye towards Him in the man’s heart: a love which is then 
the condition and medium of knowledge, but which by its surpassing 
importance makes the very word knowledge vague and thin by com- 
parison. Still, it becomes clear what 8. Paul means by knowledge of 
Gop. It is not merely the intellectual apprehension of Gop’s being, 
nature and ways, as the Corinthians were too apt to interpret it, 
falling thereby into the habits of the wisdom of the world (c. ii.) : but 
it is a relation of personal intimacy between Gop and man: it is the 
knowledge which one person can have of another, necessarily 
involving and depending upon, if it is to be real, sympathy and love: 
depending rather on a complex of feelings, intuitions, and experiences 
than on any reasoning investigations or logically argued conclusions. 
But, in the case of such a relation between Gop and man, it is obvious 
that the fundamental fact must be that Gop enters into that relation 
with a man: that is the basic fact: and the response is, as obviously, 
not first a claim of knowledge, but an outrush of love. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. we have another passage in which knowledge is dealt 
with. Once more a sharp contrast is drawn between yous without 
love, and love. Knowledge, however complete, without love leaves 
a man of no value (v. 2): knowledge, in the great hereafter, will be as 
though it had not been (v. 8): itis even now at its best partial, one-sided, 
hardly more than guess-work (vv. 9,12), in contrast with the supreme 
ethical loftiness and unfailing reality of love (vv. 4-8). And the last 
word about knowledge again presents the startling passive: rére 6é 
émvyvbooua Kadas kal ereyvsoOnv—then, at the great hereafter, when 
the final settlement of all values takes place, he will get a true appre- 
hension, he will understand, but only on the lines and in the sense on 
which he is already known—by Gop. And at the very point at 
which knowledge reaches this height, it dwindles and vanishes— 
‘ faith, hope and love remain, these three alone ; but greatest of these 
is love.’ So supreme an element in the condition of man is this love 
of Gop, that it absorbs the thought of knowledge, and leaves it as 
such unnoticed, forgotten. 
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It must be remembered that the passage follows directly upon the 
exposition of the character and object of spiritual gifts in c. xii. The 
most important of these are actually named; the exposition of 
wisdom and knowledge (xii. 8), faith with its mighty works (xii. 9), 
the speaking with tongues (xii. 10) are all named in vv. 1-3. Here 
knowledge is the subject-matter with which the prophet, under the 
influence of the Spirit, deals, and the ‘ knowing’ is the activity of 
his mind as stimulated by the Spirit. The matter itself is ‘ all the 
secrets and all the knowledge,’ clearly all the secrets and knowledge 
of Gop revealed by Him: the prophet knows these divine matters ; 
and knows them not primarily by power and activity of his reason, 
but by revelation. 

And yet neither here nor in ec. viii. does S. Paul take pains to dis- 
tinguish the kinds or the sources of knowledge: he seems again to be 
dealing with matter presented to him; and to be anxious to show its 
true relation and place in the genuinely Christian experience, in 
contrast with untrue and disproportioned thoughts about it. It is 
crucial to a true conception of his position to realise that in both 
these passages he is setting over against a high estimate of the 
highest kind of knowledge, admitted to be the result of divine 
influence in man, and indeed over against all other results of that divine 
influence, as the supreme and incomparable gift of Gon, giving all 
their value to all other gifts, the gift of love. This profound ethical 
conception of the inner nerve of the relation between Gop and man 
is the medicine which he applies to the wounds of the Church at 
Corinth. 

That this is S. Paul’s permanent view of the case is shown by his 
language elsewhere. It is most significant that he uses the direct 
expression % yvGors Tod deo once only in all his Hpistles 2 Cor. x. 5, 
and there in a curiously abstract turn of phrase, to name the direct 
opposite of all calculations, self-exaltations and thoughts of men, and 
clearly in dependence on the acknowledgment of ‘ the obedience of 
the Christ.’ Once he uses the phrase 4 ériyywots ro} Ae00 Col. i. 10. 
In the few other places, where the object of yydous is expressed, the 
object is Christ Jesus (2 Cor, ii. 14; Phl. iii. 8), and once rfjs ddéns 
Tov Beot év mpoowrw Xprorod (2 Cor. iv. 6). A similar phenomenon 
is observable in his use of the verb (y.wwow, ofda, érvywdoxw). When 
the reference is to knowledge of Gon, the most frequent use is in the 
description of the Gentiles and their limited knowledge (Rom. i. 
21, 28) or complete ignorance of Gop (ovx ciddres Oedv Gal. iv. 8; 
1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21), a description taken 
directly from the O.T. Only in one passage does he so refer to the 
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Christian knowledge of Gop, and there at once he substitutes for the 
phrase, itself suggested by the preceding description of their Gentile 
state, the thought of Gop’s knowledge of them (Gal. iv. 9 viv 6é 
yvovres Oedv paddov 5€ yraobévtes bd Geod). We may compare too 
1 Cor. xiii, 12. Only once does he speak of his own knowledge 
of Gop and then in a context which sums up the experience and trust 
of his whole Christian life (2 Tim. i. 12). And in describing the 
mvevatixos in 1 Cor. ii. 15 he substitutes for the word ywworer, 
where the context suggests it, the word dvaxpive. This, surely 
calculated, reticence is a very remarkable fact. But before attempting 
to draw conclusions from it, we must note some other passages. 

The substantive or verb is used in four passages, 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 
6; Phl. iii. 8-10; Eph. iii. 19, explicitly of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. The two latter passages show quite clearly that in each case 
the thought is of that intimacy given by love which characterised the 
use of the words in viii. 1-10; a knowledge of the character obtained 
by experience of His dealings with the man, n. esp. Phl. J.c.and Eph. 
l.c. Here again the intellectual element is altogether subordinate 
though obviously not excluded. Cf. also Eph. i. 7, iv. 3; Col. ii. 12, 
It is noticeable that the kind of phrase is more frequent in the 
Epistles of the Captivity. 

Other passages where the word occurs may be classified as 
follows : 

He claims yvdors for himself in 2 Cor. vi. 6, xi. 6; the former 
passage having a strong note of apology, the latter of controversy ; 
and in 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 6, where it is a characteristic of his gift of 
prophecy. 

He treats it as a common possession of Christians, the result of the 
possession of 76 rvetua, in 1 Cor. ii, 12, where it is noticeable that 
for rov Oedv or Ta TOD Oeod, suggested by the context, he substitutes 
7a Td TOD Geo) xapicbdvTa juiv, cf. Rom. xv. 14; 2 Cor. viii. 7, and 
(émlyvwots) Eph. i. 17, iv. 13; Col. i. 6, 9 (rof Aedjuaros), 10, ii. 2, 
iii. 10. The object of knowledge when expressed in all caseg is 
either Christ Jesus, or some gift of Gop, and where yvéors is 
associated with other qualities, it is alvays with moral and religious 
qualities, rather than intellectual, yet it is evident from those 
passages in which the object of knowledge is one of Gon’s gifts 
or dealings with man that the activity of the intellect is included 
in the conception. 

We note also that he uses the group of words with greater freedom 
in 2 Cor. i.-ix. and in the Epistles of the Captivity, that is, when 
controversy is falling into the background. 
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To sum up: for S. Paul yous is not used except in reference 
to knowledge of Christ, of Gop’s dealings with men in Christ, 
and, in rare cases, of Gop. The knowledge comes by revelation, 
and deals with revealed secrets. It is a gift of the Spirit, and 
specially characterises the prophet, but is also, in a measure, 
a property of all who are in Christ. The intellectual element 
is therefore subordinate inasmuch as it is not the result of intel- 
lectual effort: but that there is no activity of the intellect in con- 
nexion with it, it would be unreasonable to maintain. Still the 
dominant idea is of that knowledge which implies personal re- 
lations, and in detail of the experienced results of those personal 
relations. As revealed, and as being of personal relations, this 
knowledge on the one hand involves as its correlative and indeed 
foundation Gon’s action in ‘knowing’ man: and, on the other, 
emphasises with an all but exclusive emphasis the condition, in 
man, of love, as the spring and medium for the effective realisation 
of the personal relation. 

What then are the sources or affinities of this idea of know- 
ledge? 

It is obvious to look to the Old Testament: and in fact we find 
there the two main characteristics of S. Paul’s use. In the first 
place, ‘knowledge of Gop’ is the distinctive characteristic of the 
religious man (cf. 1 Kings ii. 10; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; Ps. ix. 11; 
Hab. ii. 14 = Isa. xi. 9: and esp. Ps. cxxxix. are a few illustrative 
passages), and is predominantly ethical, being not merely knowledge 
about Gop, but acquaintance with His character and ways gained 
by experience. Further this knowledge is in a particular degree 
the property of the prophet (e.g. 1 Kings iii. 7). ‘This know- 
ledge of Gop on the part of men is man’s fellowship with Gop’ 
(Davidson, 0.7. Theol., 1. 74). And, in the second place, we have 
the same emphasis laid on Gon’s knowledge of man, as the precedent 
condition of all man’s knowledge of Gop (Num. xvi. 5; Ps. exxxix. ; 
Hosea xi. 12; Amos iii. 2), and in particular in relation to the 
prophet, Deut. xxxiv. 10; Jer. i. 5. For both aspects of knowledge 
Ps. oxxxix, is crucial evidence (cf. Davidson, op. cit., p. 180 f.). 

The agreement in this matter between S. Paul and 8S. John is 
remarkable : 

‘In the Johannine system, ‘‘ knowledge ’’ is never a purely intellec- 
tual process. It is acquired by the exercise of all the faculties of 
intellect, heart and will. Fellowship and acquaintance are its cognate 
ideas. This conception, which dominates the whole O.T. idea of 
“knowing Gop’’ and of Gop ‘‘ knowing ’’ men, is similarly developed 
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in §. Paul’s “knowing Gop or rather being known of Him.??? 
(Brooke, Epp.-Joh., p. 29.) 

It is quite clear, then, that we have in the Old Testament definite 
affinities and the most probable and direct source of 8. Paul’s use. It 
is important to emphasise, as regards the use alike in the O.T., in 
S. Paul, and in S. John, the strongly personal character of the 
relation implied. Gov’s knowledge of man regards him in his 
individual life, and developed personality (see Ps. exxxix.): and 
man’s knowledge of Gop is regarded as essentially the acquaintance 
with Him in His personal dealings with man: ‘ there rose up no more 
a prophet in Israel as Moses, whom Gop knew face to face’ (Deut. 
xxxiy. 10). ‘And now, Solomon, know the Gop of thy father and 
serve Him with a perfect heart and willing soul.’ It is the personal 
knowledge of a person, and of the relations between them. And it is 
this element in the conception, among other influences, which made 
quite impossible for S. Paul, as indeed for any Jew, that confusion of 
natures which we find occurring in other Oriental religions, when the 
highest point of knowledge is imagined: no such descriptions as are 
there current of identity between the god and his worshipper (Reitzen- 
stein, p. 117 f.) are found, or indeed conceivable, in S. Paul. 
Reitzenstein argues, with great vigour, that this use of the word 
yao is derived from Oriental, and not probably from Jewish 
sources. How the negative can be maintained in view of the O.T. 
evidence is difficult to understand. But as regards the positive, that 
there was any direct borrowing by S. Paul from the language or ideas 
of the mystery religions is made improbable by several considera- 
tions. 

(1) Inthe first place it may be freely conceded that the general 
conception of knowledge, as involving much more than the intellectual 
faculties, is common to perhaps all oriental thought in contrast with 
the Greek. 

(2) The passages quoted in illustration by Reitzenstein involve a 
much more complete elimination of the intellectual processes than 
there is any ground for attributing to S. Paul. At the same time the 
end attained is rather the intuition of intellect than the intuition of 
feeling. ‘The gnosis of the mysteries is a kind of ghost of intellec- 
tualism, its sublimated spirit: while the gnosis of S. Paul is the 
full-blooded embodiment of a personal and therefore corporate 
experience. 

(3) The quasi-magical imputation of universal knowledge in detail 
for the man who has attained knowledge or equality with Gop 
(R., p. 120 f.) has no parallel in 8. Paul: it is indeed a curious 
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instance of the meeting of extremes, when we find the elimination of 
the intellectual process combined with the possession of all its 
results. 

(4) It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difference of atmo- 
sphere and of fundamental ideas, which the place of dydrn in 
8. Paul’s conception of knowledge causes between him and the 
writers to whom R. refers. The idea is completely absent from the 
latter. And yet for S. Paul ‘love’ is not a mere contrast to or 
substitute for knowledge: it is its very nerve and life. It is love 
which knows, and he who knows only truly knows so far as he loves. 
And this is no mere metaphor or sentiment: it describes accurately 
and completely that knowledge which exists between persons, which, 
as we have seen, is the essential characteristic of the term to S. Paul. 
On the other hand, this emphasis on love is perfectly consistent with 
the O.'T. conception, though it is developed in a thoroughly original 
way. 

(5) The stress laid by 8S. Paul upon Gop’s knowledge of man, as 
the true basis for man’s knowledge of Gop, has no true parallel in 
the writings referred to. It is true that KR. is able to quote one 
passage from the Hermetic writings (x. 5, R., p. 127) in which Gop’s 
knowledge of men is referred to: but the idea is not in any way 
developed ; for the possibility of knowing the whole stress is laid on 
the ascetic preparation and the sudden illumination. 

(6) It must be said, further, that the most striking parallels to 
S. Paul’s language are all taken from the Corpus of Hermetic 
writings, of which the date, so far as we can guess at it, does not 
exclude the possibility of the influence of Christian teaching and 
documents. In particular the quotation last referred to comes from 
a book which is under strong suspicion of Christian influence (see 
J.T. S., xv., no. 60, p. 536f.). Until this question is more radically 
treated, the evidence of these documents must lie under the gravest 
suspicion. 

(7) If there is any influence of the language of the mystery 
religions on §. Paul’s language or thoughts, I should rather find it 
in the remarkable reticence of S. Paul on this subject of knowledge. 
This might conceivably be explained by his acquaintance with the 
current use of the conception in Hellenistic mystic circles, and his 
clear sense of its defects and dangers. 

(8) This leads to the question whether the gnosis of which the 
Corinthians boasted was allied to this current use. On the whole, 
there is scarcely enough evidence to decide: but the most natural 
inference from the above investigation of passages would be that the 
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Corinthians erred by overestimating the intellectual element in 
knowledge, rather than the mystical or intuitional element. They 
certainly had largely failed in regard to that element which S. Paul 
expresses in his appeal to dydmyn. And the hints given in c. ii. that 
they inclined too much to the ‘wisdom of the world’ seem to point 
in this direction. It must, however, be clearly recognised that 
S. Paul’s argument assumes that they would be prepared for the 
wider meanings of the word. Whether this preparation was given by 
8. Paul’s teaching, or by their knowledge of the mysteries language 
and ideas, is not clear. 

See Reitzenstein, d. Hellenistische Mysterien-Religionen, pp. 122 f. ; 
Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 161 f.; Davidson, 
O.T. Theology, pp. 74 f., 180b; J. M. Creed, J. T. S., xv., no. 60, 
p- 513 f.; Weiss, 1 Cor., p. 300 and Moulton-Milligan, Vocab. s.v. 


D TVEDP.O. 


The object of this note is not to give a full account of S. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit but to draw out some of its main characteristics, 
with a view to outlining the connexion of the doctrine with the Old 
Testament, and tracing the development which we find in S. Paul: 
and in conclusion we shall briefly compare the conception of spirit 
and spirits, as it appears in the Greek mystery religions and magical] 
literature, as presented by Reitzenstein. 

The fundamental conception of the Spirit in S. Paul is directly 
derived from the Old Testament. It is briefly Gop working upon 
man. In the O.T. the spirit is primarily the sign of life given by 
Gop, and becomes not merely the principle of vitality itself, but the 
unseen spiritual element in man, and so man’s spirit as that which 
he has from Gop and by which he knows and is in communion 
with Gop. The main thought is therefore of energy, power, 
especially vital power, whether that is conceived of as the divine 
energy, the Spirit of Gop; or as human, the spirit of man; or again 
as the energy imparted to the human spirit by the Divine. The 
Spirit of Gop is Gop working upon man: and the spirit of man is 
that characteristic of man’s nature by which he is able to receive the 
workings of Gop and by them to be stimulated and heightened in his 
natural faculties. It is not till the later prophets and Psalms that 
this idea of energy takes on a definitely moral character, a develop- 
ment coincident with the growth in the moral conception of Gop. 
“ As prophecy became more purely ethical and threw off excitement of 
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an external kind, the internal revelation and moral elevation 
continued to be ascribed to the Spirit. But this revelation is not 
usually considered to be mere thought communicated, but rather an 
elevation and greater power of mind, which may, as in Isaiah xi. 2, 
ramify into many directions as wisdom, judicial discernment, counsel, 
executive and fear of the Lord’ (Davidson, op. cit., p. 199). The work 
of the Spirit is conceived in this stage as stimulating in man those 
dispositions and activities which bring him nearer to the character 
of Gop, ‘ the clean heart,’ ‘ the stedfast spirit’ (Swete, H. D. B.). 

A special form of the influence of the Spirit is the ecstatic condi- 
tion which occasionally accompanied revelations to prophets as in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But this is comparatively rare. 

In S. Paul’s use we have the same fundamental conception of the 
Spirit, as Gop exercising power upon man—a description, that is, 
not so much of the being of Gop, as of His action—but there is 
a marked development on two lines. In the first place, the con- 
ception is more concrete. It is characteristic, not only of S. Paul but 
of the New Testament generally, that the term ‘the Holy Spirit’ or 
‘the Spirit,’ without the genitive of the pronoun, takes the place of 
‘His Spirit’ of the O.T. And ‘the Spirit’ is spoken of not only in 
action upon man, but in relation also to Gop, as knowing the things 
of Gop (1 Cor. ii. 11), as interceding with Gop for man (Rom. viii. 27), 
as uniting His testimony with ours (Rom. viii. 16), as being sent forth 
from Gop (Gal. iv. 6, ef. v. 4) in fulfilment of His promise (Gal. iii. 
14). Such phrases as these imply a conception of a more concrete 
character than we find in the O.T., and indeed such as we cannot 
adequately describe by any less significant term than personal, 

In the second place, the emphasis on the moral effects of the 
working of the Spirit is so enormously strengthened, that it becomes 
the dominantelement. The ‘fruits of the Spirit’ are ‘love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-mastery’ 
(Gal. v. 22). ‘The Spirit of the life which is in Christ frees from sin 
and death’ (Rom. viii. 2). These are typical phrases which express the 
dominant idea. The moral reformation, which the law could only 
point to, is effected by the Spirit: and the necessity, which S. Paul 
was under, to provide an ethical justification for his Gospel super- 
seding law, was met by the assertion of the moral power of the 
Spirit. 

This development is connected with the primitive doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. As Christ, if we may say so, is the focus of all 
Gop’s relation and dealings, so the Spirit of Gop is also called the 
Spirit of Christ: and in His working upon man He brings man into 
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union with Christ, and forms the character of Christ in man; so that 
it is almost indifferent whether we speak of ‘Christ in us’ or ‘the 
Spirit which dwelleth in us.’ And it is this work of the Spirit, as 
the power by which men have in them the life of Christ and are 
enabled to be Christlike, which gives such predominance to the 
ethical aspect and results of His working. 

No representation of 8. Paul’s use in this matter is adequate which 
does not recognise the predominance of this moral quality. It is on 
the lines of the O.T. development, but carried far forward. 

In accordance again with the O.T. conception, the Spirit produces 
its effect on individual men, not by superseding but by stimulating 
their natural powers. Here again the most potent and characteristic 
way of His working is to give strength to the human spirit, in 
its aspect of will, in the struggle against sin in the flesh (Rom. viii.). 
But in 1 Cor. and Eph. stress is also laid on His heightening and 
illuminating the faculty of the human spirit, in its aspect of intelli- 
gence, enabling it to attain knowledge of divine things. Cf. Exod. 
xxxi. 3; Deut. xxxiv. 9; Isa. xi. 2 al. In connexion with this we 
may class, as is done in 1 Cor. xii., the strengthening of the social 
gifts of teaching, healing, governing, and administration, which found 
their use in the needs of the growing life of the new Society of Christ. 

Further, in 1 Cor. xv., we have a remarkable presentation of the 
working of the Spirit, in quickening the whole nature of man with 
the new powers of the life eternal: an echo and development of that 
strain in O.T. teaching according to which the Spirit is the source of 
all life. 

This enumeration brings us to those particular effects of the working 
of the Spirit which have some prominence in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians : prophecy, tongues, and ecstasy. Of these prophecy has 
marked characteristics of its own. It is a gift of the Spirit which 
brings with it a high degree of knowledge of divine things (xiii. 2) 
though that knowledge is still partial and limited (xiii. 9). It 
requires faith, in a high degree, in the possessor of the gift (xiii. 3, 
cf. Rom. xii. 6). Its chief business is edification (xiv. 3, 4), and it 
therefore deals with divine truth, not in the abstract or simply as 
matter for contemplation, but in its bearing upon life, as conveying 
religious and moral principles (cf. 1 Thess. v. 20; Acts xv. 22). In 
dealing with individuals, the prophet touches the heart, convicts of 
sin, reveals hidden motives even to the man himself, and enforces the 
consciousness of the presence of the true Gop (xiv. 24f.). He, in 
fact, preaches and preaches home the Gospel asa power for salvation : 
and, in this particular, he shares the work of the Apostle (xii. 28, cf. 
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Eph. iv. 11). In all his exercise of the gift, the prophet acts 
consciously and with full command of himself (xiv. 32). He differs 
from the évidcKados, perhaps, in the more direct consciousness of the 
divine inspiration, and consequently, in the more original exposition 
of divine truth. 

It is to be noticed that there is no hint, in any of these references, 
of the prophetic state involving ecstasy or dreams. The condition 
suggested belongs to that stage in the O.T. development of the 
prophetic idea, in which the prophet, while uncompromisingly 
conscious of direct inspiration by Gop, is at the same time in the 
fullest command of his own faculties and exercises them to the full 
in the exposition of religious and moral truth. ‘ His whole religious 
mind is engaged. He enters into the fellowship of Gop, his mind 
occupied with all his own religious interests and all those of the 
people of Gop; and, his mind thus occupied, he reaches the truth 
relevant to the occasion’ (A. B. Davidson ap. H. D. B. Prophecy, 
p. 166d). We may find cardinal instances of 8. Paul’s own prophetic 
faculty in ce. xiii. and xv. 20f. of this Epistle: while xv. 1-19 gives 
@ good instance of his practice as é:dacKados. 

We pass to the particular manifestation of the Spirit which is 
described as speaking ‘ in tongues.’ 

It is important, first, to observe that reference to the particular 
operation by way of tongues and ecstasy is almost confined to these 
Epistles. Ifwe except the possibility of such a reference in 1 Thess. 
v. 20, and it is only a possibility, we find no such reference to 
tongues except in 1 Cor. and to ecstasy except in 2 Cor. xii. 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 clearly refers to the articulate utterance of prophets, true or 
false. Cf. Acts xix. 6, é\d\ouy re yAdooats kal érpopyrevov. This 
constitutes a very remarkable testimony to the quite subordinate 
place which these operations occupied in S. Paul’s conception of the 
working of the Spirit. 

But, secondly, even in 1 Cor. the whole course of the argument of 
cc. xii. and xiv. emphasises this subordination. The test of value to 
be attached to various operations of the Spiritis moral. The question 
1s how far does each recognised operation contribute to the building 
up of the Christian life in the individual and in the society. And 
when this test is applied to ‘tongues’ it becomes clear that they 
occupy the lowest place. 

It is, then, to be noticed that this is the only case in which there 
is a supersession of the action of human will and intellect due to the 
operation of the Spirit. And, again, it is the case in which the 
element of moral effect is reduced to a minimum, 
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It is not unreasonable to conclude that this particular phenomenon 
was confined chiefly, if not entirely, to Corinth: and to seek for its 
occasion in the circumstances of the Corinthian church. 

S. Paul himself recognises (xii. 2) that in their heathen state 
the Corinthians had been familiar with some of the phenomena 
which occurred in their assemblies and were attributed to the 
influence of the Spirit: and his object in dealing with these 
phenomena is to give a criterion by which the effects of the 
Holy Spirit may be recognised, and to provide a standard of value 
for the different effects. The criterion by the nature of the case 
can be directly applied only to utterances which are intelligible, 
whether directly or by interpretation. The criterion is conformity to 
the fundamental Christian attitude to the Person of Jesus: and that 
not merely as the assertion of belief in a dogma but as the confession 
of allegiance to Jesus as Lord. This is in close accordance with his 
regular conception of the Spirit as the medium of union between the 
believer and his Lord: and corresponds as strictly with his funda- 
mentally ethical view of the action of the Spirit. Again, the 
standard of value, especially expounded in c. xiv., is service to the 
moral and spiritual good of the community: measured by this 
standard all merely ecstatic states and unintelligible utterances are 
relegated to an inferior position: they may give evidence to the 
individual who experiences them of communion with Gop, but such 
evidence is necessarily incommunicable, and has no ethical or social 
bearing. It is obvious that the whole conception is dominated by the 
tests and theory of values, so to speak, which are derived from the 
developed teaching of the Old Testament, carried on and interpreted 
by the fact of the Incarnation. 

The phenomena of the heathen experience of the Corinthians may 
be gathered from Reitzenstein’s collections. But even go a caution 
must be expressed. A fundamental defect of that author’s method 
is that he rarely give the dates of his documents : and when so much 
of his argument depends on the examination of the uses of words and 
phrases, chronology becomes a matter of vital importance. In 
particular, the large use which he makes of Hermetic literature can 
lead to no solid conclusions until the date of the literature itself, and 
of the sources which it embodies, are more precisely known. The 
more carefully the passages which he quotes are weighed the stronger 
does the conviction grow that Christian influence has been at work in 
them, as certainly as much of the magic literature is coloured by Old 
Testament phraseology. See above, p. 259. 

With this caution, we may obscrve that the characteristic effect of 
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divine possession, in non-Christian circles, was the complete super- 
session of the human activities and faculties, so that the man 
possessed became merely the channel of the divine expression, with 
no control over himself or any part in the action or utterance. In 
the ideas more definitely associated with the mysteries this led to the 
conception of a complete transformation of the human nature into 
the divine, yet so that, by a natural illogicality, in some sense the 
human personality was conceived as persisting through the change, 
and itself becoming capable of divine omniscience, and, if not of 
divine omnipresence, of at least visiting the regions of the divine 
presence. As positive results of these conceptions, some form of 
ecstasy was conceived of as regularly connected with the experience : 
and a new intuition of things human and divine was given, itself for 
the most part remaining incommunicable. 

The emphasis on ecstasy, with, for its natural consequence, the 
almost exclusively individualistic character of the experiences 
recorded, necessarily leads to the minimising of the social and moral 
bearings. While much stress is laid on the ascetic preparation for 
the highest experience, and while a moral elevation is undoubtedly 
associated with it when complete, the whole teaching is practically 
barren of moral and spiritual fruit: and in at least some of its mani- 
festations if not only allows but utilises the grosser forms of 
immorality. The fact is that the conception of the divine which 
underlies these systems, if they can be called such, is predominantly 
abstract, metaphysical, intellectual. The moval and social elements 
in that conception, present already in the Jewish religion but 
immensely developed in the Christian, are here always subordinate, 
often and perhaps generally imperceptible. This fundamental 
contrast makes any essential derivation of 8. Paul’s conceptions 
from those of these religious and magical systems impossible. 

On the other hand, it is clear from these Epistles that the 
Corinthians were familiar in some form with ideas and practices 
similar to those preserved for us in the literature which Reitzenstein 
has brought to our notice. And it is also clear that the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the intellectual elements and the subordina- 
tion or ignoring of the moral and social qualities were prominent 
defects of the Corinthian church. We may reasonably credit these 
defects to the influence of the mystery religions with their like 
weaknesses, in combination with the speculative tendencies of Greek 
philosophy. And we conclude that their influence upon S§. Paul is to 
be found first in some of his language; though he constantly imports 
into it the fuller meanings derived from his own experience; and, 
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secondly, in the character of his arguments, which are directed to 
substituting for the weak and beggarly elements of religion which the 
Corinthians had acquired in this way, the infinitely larger and deeper 
conceptions of moral and spiritual realities, which he had learnt from 
his Old Testament education and developed in the light of his belief 
in the Incarnation. 

I take the liberty of quoting the following passage as confirming 
and supplementing the conclusions arrived at above. ‘The differences 
are obvious. The most noteworthy among them is the presence in 
Christianity, and the absence in the Pagan Mysteries, of a strong 
historic element. Isis and Mithras were figures of mythology, not 
of history. The help given by Isis to her votaries, the labours of 
Mithras in the service of mankind, were to be apprehended only by 
faith. But Jesus had dwelt on earth, had formed a society in 
Palestine. Though the exalted Christ was the source of the life of 
the Church, yet the Church was certain that the life in heaven and 
in the Church of Christ was a direct continuation of the human life 
of the Founder. Of course these facts draw a broad line of distinction 
between the mystery religions and Christianity. Also the connexion 
of Christianity with the Old Testament and the life of the Jewish 
people caused it to set forth on a higher ethical level than any sect of 
Paganism. All our evidence shows that the great teachers of early 
Christianity would have nothing to do with the Pagan rites, but 
regarded them as the invention of eyil spirits. That they would at 
all consciously adopt them or borrow from them, is most unlikely, 
Yet in any broad view of history it will appear that ideas, when, as it 
is said, they are in the air, appear at the same time in many schools 
of thought and in many organised societies, where we cannot trace 
any visible lines of influence. The ideas are, like Virgil’s spirits in 
Hades, waiting eagerly for a body in which they may clothe themselves 
so as to appear on the stage of mundane affairs: and no one can say 
whence they come and whither they go.’ P. Gardner, U'he Ephesian 
Gospel (Crown Theological Library), p. 191 ff. 


IDk Sher 


S. Paul alone in the N.T. uses ce@ady/ in a metaphorical sense, 
except those authors who quote Ps. exvili. 22 (kepady ywvlas). In 
most of the passages the context determines the meaning to be that of 
supremacy, governing authority, headship (Eph. i. 22, v. 23 (n. bo- 
tacobuevor); Col. i. 18 (n. mpwrevwy), ii. 10, 19). This use is common 
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in O.T. It is possible that in Eph. iv. 15 and Col. i. 18 the further 
idea is implied of the head as the principal seat of life to the body (cf. 
Hastings, D.B. ad verb. 316a). In this passage as the context deals 
throughout with the relation of the woman (wife) to the man 
(husband), it is clear that the meaning of authority or supremacy 
is to be given to xepahy. The woman as such is subordinate to the 
man, and should indicate this subordination by her habit and 
bearing. 

The ground for this view of the relationship is apparently found 
(vv. 8, 9) in the narrative of the creation in Genesis ii. 4. But 
S. Paul introduces qualifications. He points out (vv. 11, 12) that in 
the Christian community, man and wife are united by mutual obliga- 
tion, as servants and members of the one Lord; just as in the order 
of creation their being and conditions are derived alike from the one 
Gop. The consequences of this relation are not developed here, as 
they do not directly bear upon the question under consideration: but 
they are indicated in Eph. v. where the whole relation of man and 
wife is treated. Further, before he declares the subordination of 
woman to man, he is careful to emphasise (v. 3) the subordination 
of the man (husband) to the Christ. The authority which the 
husband has over the wife is qualified by his own relation to the 
Christ; in exercising that authority he is bound to act as realising 
the meaning of that relation. This reminder is closely analogous to 
the parallel drawn in Eph. v. 15 between the husband’s duty of love 
towards the wife and Christ’s love towards the Church. In both 
cases what may be called the natural relation of husband and wife is 
at once included in and qualified by the relation of both to the Christ. 
S. Paul’s view of that relation is laid down in Gal. iii. 28. Man and 
wife are equally members of Christ, common sharers of His redemp- 
tion and His life. The natural relation is not indeed abolished, but 
it is qualified by this new relation of the redeemed: and indeed in 
certain cases, as vii. 13 shows, it may be suspended in obedience to the 
higher claim. 

We have in fact the same acceptance of natural conditions with 
the insistence on their interpretation and transformation under the 
conditions of Grace, which in a different degree we find in S. Paul’s 
treatment of the relation of masters and slaves. In both cases the 
principles laid down lead far beyond the deductions which are actually 
drawn by S. Paul. 

The special object of S. Paul in this passage is to find some 
principle on which to base an answer to the practical question ag 
40 woman’s dress in the public assemblies. His answer may be put 
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in the form, that the veiling of women in such assemblies is a simple 
way of recognising their relatively subordinate position. Perhaps his 
reference to their own good sense (13) and to the teaching of nature 
and his final appeal simply to Church custom (16) are hints that it is 
not easy to draw from general principles, however important and 
fundamental, rules of particular behaviour and of a ritual kind. 

The interpretation of the passage given in the notes proceeds on the 
assumption that we are concerned here only with the relation of 
Christian men and women to each other and to Christ: that is to say, 
that mavrds dvdpés (3), was dvjp (4), and maoa yuv4 (5) do not 
refer to every male member and every female member of the human 
race, but simply every Christian man and woman. The whole context, 
dealing with a matter of Christian behaviour, points to this assump- 
tion: and the implied reference to Genesis in vv. 7-10 does not 
extend the general reference but merely shows how this relation 
among Christians is in accordance with the natural relation laid 
down in the record of creation. The Christian relation is here 
as elsewhere the natural relation interpreted at its deepest and best, 
There is nothing therefore to warrant Weiss’ suggestion that in v. 3 
we have a reference to the idea of the archetypal man, as expounded 
by Philo. That philosophical theory is quite alien from the present 
context, and indeed in its details inconsistent with it. The meaning 
given above to mavros dvdpds 7 Kepady 6 xpiords completely satisfies 
the requirements of the argument. 


even 40) 


1. The rendering must first be considered. ‘In this sense too it is 
written ‘‘ the first man Adam came to be a living soul: the last Adam 
came to be a life-giving spirit,’’?’ seems to give, as closely as we can, 
the force of éyévero els. The repetition of the e/s in the second clause 
is decisive for supplying éyévero. 

2. How far does the reference extend? Heinrici and most other 
commentators limit it to the first clause. The second clause then 
becomes a supplement added by S. Paul, to complete the illustration 
(not quite the proof) of his statement as to the two kinds of cépa. 
But Weiss, Lietzmann and Reitzenstein argue that, as the text 
stands, it is impossible to limit the quotation to the first clause: it 
must include the second also. This involves the difficulty of finding 
in Gen. ii. 7 any reference to the other Adam. xal éracev 6 Beds Tov 
dvOpwrov xXodv ard Tis ys Kai evedptonoey els TO rpdowmov avToU mvonv 
(rvedua, Philo) (wis cat éyévero 6 dvOpwmos els puxny SGoav. 
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Lietzmann boldly says that S. Paul did find it: he paraphrases 
the passage, perhaps on the basis of another translation than the 
LXX, and finds in it the creation not of one Adam but of two, a 
pneumatic and a psychic. Yet he notes that S. Paul’s supposed 
paraphrase changes the order of these two creations. He also notes 
that while Philo, for his two types of man, the ideal and the actual, 
uses both Gen. i. 27 and ii. 7, S. Paul appeals only to the latter 
passage. 

“Weiss recognises the difficulty. It is not only that there is no 
reference to a second Adam but there is no contrast between wuy7 and 
mvedua. He decides that 8. Paul must here be using a rabbinic 
traditional interpretation of this verse, which has not come down to 
us: and considers that Philo also was dependent on such a tradition, 
which he further interprets on Platonic lines. Philo however does 
not find the Messiah in his heavenly man; and go is as different from 
S. Paul as S. Paul from him. 

Reitzenstein cuts the knot: recognising the difficulty of including 
the last clause as part of the quotation or interpretation, he revises 
the text by leaving out eds, supplies éoriy, and makes the last ciause an 
independent observation of S. Paul. He regards the source of the 
statement as so far unexplained, either by the Messiah-doctrine, or by 
Jewish-hellenistic speculation about a first heavenly man and a second 
earthly man, still less by Philo’s doctrine of the ideal man. The 
only basis must be the belief in a Gop-man with whom Christ is 
identified ; because He is Gop, it is predicated of Him that He is a 
mvedua ~woroody. The proof from Scripture is merely inserted in an 
already fixed mystical system, already partially hinted at in xy. 22. 

The argument, that the present text involves the extension of-the 
quotation to include the second clause, is strong but not inevitable. 
Nor is it really satisfied by Weiss’ supposition of a traditional exegesis 
or by Lietzmann’s scarcely intelligible account of the matter. In 
spite of Weiss’ expression of surprise at Heinrici’s comment, that still 
remains in view of the facts the simplest explanation, even without 
Reitzenstein’s heroic operation. 

Nor again can I accept Weiss’ argument that éyévero as supplied 
from the first clause must refer to the same time as it refers to in the 
first clause. The time reference is at once altered by the contrast 
between mp&ros and écxaros. &oxarosimplies a considerable interval 
and intermediate stages between the Adam so described and the first 
Adam ; more explicitly indeed than if devrepos had been used here, as 
it is in v. 47. This same adjective seems also to exclude all 
reference to the doctrine of the Primal man (even if we had any 
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adequate evidence for holding that that doctrine was current among 
Jews or Greeks at this time: certainly the evidence given by Clemen 
is shadowy in the extreme). Clemen! indeed suggests that by this 
epithet S. Paul is combating the doctrine of the Primal man. But 
the train of thought in the context contains no suggestion of such a 
polemic ; on the other hand, it does suggest, as Reitzenstein sees, an 
occasion for the phrase, which may very probably have been its 
actual origin, the phrase itself being a condensed summary of 
S. Paul’s conception of the relation of Christ to men, which he is here 
applying to support his argument for the resurrection. For what is 
the argument? 

We have already had a hint of it in v. 22. In that verse the fact 
of the resurrection is made to depend on a union with Christ, which 
is parallel to the natural union with Adam. Here the question is not 
as to the fact of the resurrection, but as to its manner: ‘ with what kind 
of body are they raised?’ And the answer, after preparatory explana- 
tions and analogies, is, with the same kind of body as that in which 
Christ rose. And this answer is based (1) on the union with Christ 
of those who are to be raised; (2) on the nature of Christ Himself, as 
indeed man, but man become a lifegiving that is divine Spirit; able 
therefore to impart His own life and its proper form or body to those 
that are in union with Him. As true man He is called Adam, on the 
analogy of the natural Adam from whom the race derives its natural 
existence: but he is 6 écxaros ‘the last man’; because He is the 
last stage in human history, and is Himself and causes in them that 
are His the final perfection of human nature. They are in Him a 
‘new creation’ (2 Cor. y.). The phrase itself therefore is, as it were, 
struck out in the heat of the great argument. Its background is ‘the 
mystical system’ of S. Paul’s conception of the life év Xpor@: and it 
naturally leads on to the series of phrases in which the old nature and 
the new are contrasted, and to the final revelation of the secret 
of the great consummation. It is an original conception and an 
original phrase. If we are to seek for an antecedent none seems to 
approach in probability the suggestion that S. Paul here has in mind 
our Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘the Son of Man.’ 


1 Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish sources, pp. 152, 368, 
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